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O  the  young  men  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  only  inheritance  is  the  heritage 
of  Work,  this  story  of  the  hves  of 
New  World  Heroes  is  affectionately 
dedicated,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  inspire  them 
with  hope  and  courage  for  the  race  that  is  before 
them.  The  wish  of  the  compiler  is,  that  as  it  is 
read  by  British  firesides,  the  eyes  of  young  men 
may  brighten  with  new  resolution — many  hearts 
beat  high  with  fresh  determination.  That  which 
in  character  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Garrison,  Lee,  and 
Grant  were,  others  may  become.  The  possibilities 
of  developing  character  and  courage  that  faced 
them  stand  waiting,  in  their  degree,  for  those  who 
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have  the  power  to  win  them.  The  tall  giant  who 
emancipated  the  slaves,  and  the  gentlemanly  scholar 
whose  guiding-star  was  Honesty,  the  noble  orator, 
the  generals  who  bravely  fought,  being  dead  yet 
speak ;  and  their  cry  rings  through  the  land — 
Live    worthily,    not    for    thyself,  but    for 

THY  FELLOW-MAN,  AND  FOR  THY  GOD !  And  it 
will  surely  reach  the  ears,  and  sink  into  the  hearts 
of  some  whom  the  future  shall  crown  as  the 
New  Heroes  of  the  Old  World  ! 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER    I. 


A  hero's  birthplace. 


"  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 


T  may  seem  to  matter  very  little  where  a  hero 
is  born;  but  the  birthplace  of  any  man  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
thought.  Beautiful  scenery,  fresh  air,  the 
simple  habits  of  an  honest  people,  are  in- 
fluences that  affect  more  than  a  little  the 
future  of  any  child  who  is  born  into  our  world.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  great  and  good 
men  of  all  ages  first  saw  the  light  away  from  the  busy 
town,  and  looked  up  to  the  blue  skies  through  the  inter- 
lacing boughs  outside  of  some  cottage  home.  Certainly  we 
believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  talented  men  and 
women  had  their  birth,  even  in  our  crowded  England,  in 
the  green  country.  It  is  little  wonder  that  in  America  this 
should,  in  a  very  great  degree,  be  the  case.  The  boy  of 
whom  we  write  had  for  his  early  companions  the  birds  and 
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the  rabbits,  and  for  his  cradle-music  the  song  of  the  brook 
and  the  winds^  and  the  merry,  dancing  leaves ;  and  though 
his  after  career  lay  in  the  midst  of  life  and  strife,  and 
fulness  of  work  and  responsibility,  we  may  well  believe 
that  he  was  the  better  and  the  stronger  man  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  youth. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  12th  day  of  February 
1809,  at  Nolin  Oreek,  a  place  that  is  now  known  as  La  Rue 
country,  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Hodgenville,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  His  father  and  mother  were  Baptists ; 
his  early  ancestors  were  English  Quakers.  His  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Kentucky  valley.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  frontiersmen 
to  whom  the  States  of  America  owe  so  much — a  man  stout 
of  heart  and  strong  of  hand,  a  romantic  adventurer,  but 
God-fearing  and  faithful  to  conscience  and  duty.  He  had 
the  courage,  in  spite  of  difficulty  and  danger,  to  establish 
his  rude  dwelling  several  miles  away  from  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  temerity.  He  was  at 
work  one  day  some  distance  from  home,  when  an  Indian 
crept  upon  him  unawares,  and  slew  and  scalped  him.  His 
widow  was  left  with  two  daughters  and  three  sons,  who 
bore  the  names  of  Thomas,  Mordecai,  and  Joseph.    ♦ 

Thomas,  the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  hero  of  our 
story,  was  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  a  hard-working  lad  ; 
and  when  he  was  twenty-eight  he  married  Nancy  Hanks,  o£ 
Virginia,  a  woman  who  became  a  true  help-meet  to  him  in 
his  backwoods  life.  She  was  pale  and  thin,  and  rather  sad 
of  countenance  ;  he  was  broad-chested  and  well  built,  and  of 
average  height.  She  could  read,  but  not  write ;  he  could 
manage,  after  a  fashion,  to  write  his  own  name.  He  was 
industrious  and  genial;  she  was  possessed  of  excellent  judg- 
ment and  good  sense,  and  particularly  gentle  and  lovable. 
She  was  eminently  a  Christian  woman,  and  supported  the 
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credit  of  her  faith  by  a  beautiful  and  irreproachable  life. 
Every  mother  is  the  first  and  greatest  teacher  of  her  family  ', 
but  on  Mrs.  Lincoln  devolved  for  some  years  the  sole 
training  of  her  children.  She  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Thomas,  however,  died  while  yet  a  baby,  and 
Abraham  and  his  sister  Sarah  were  close  friends  and 
inseparable  companions.  Their  home  was  a  very  poor  one. 
English  people  can  scarcely  imagine  the  kind  of  residence 
that  a  log-cabin  really  was :  there  was  no  floor  to  it,  except 
the  ground ;  and  no  walls,  except  the  rough  ones  made  of 
logs ;  and  there  was  almost  no  furniture  in  it.  But  the 
children  had  happy  times,  nevertheless.  They  had,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  the  whole  world  for  a  play-ground.  There 
were  tall  trees  and  thick  undergrowth,  green  hills  and  run- 
ning streams,  woods  full  of  wild  flowers,  places  to  hide  in, 
places  to  swing  from,  plenty  of  cool,  fresh  water  to  drink, 
and  plenty  of  rich,  ripe  berries  to  eat.  Then  in  the  even- 
ings and  on  Sundays  there  were  mother-talks  for  the 
children,  which  no  child  can  miss  without  more  or  less  of 
soul-starving.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  only  a  few  books,  but  she 
did  the  best  she  could  with  them.  She  read  them,  and  told 
the  children  of  their  contents,  and  gradually  taught  them 
also  to  read.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  the  only  literature 
which  belonged  to  the  Lincoln  cabin  was  two  books — the 
Bible  and  the  Catechism ;  but  they  were  good  books  from 
which  to  get  first  lessons,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a  gentle, 
pious  mother.  There  were  no  places  of  worship  to  which 
the  children  could  be  taken,  but  their  own  log-hut  became 
a  sanctuary  in  which  the  children  were  told  "the  sweet 
Story  of  Old,"  and  where  right  principles  were  inculcated. 
Abraham  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  his  mother,  and  iu 
her  children  she  had  most  attentive  listeners,  who  stimulated 
her  recitals  with  very  eager  questions. 

''Mother,  had  the  little  Jew  children  black  faces'?" 

"No,  Abe,  I  suppose  not." 
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"  But  they  were  like  slaves  in  Egypt,  were'nt  they  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  they  were  like  slaves ;  and  if  they  did  not  work 
hard  enough  to  please  their  masters  they  were  whipped." 

"Were  they  like  the  slaves  at  Hodgen's  mills  and 
Elizabethtown,  mother  ? " 

"I  suppose  they  were  quite  as  badly  off." 

"  But  they  were'nt  always  to  be  slaves,  were  they,  mother?" 

"  No,  for  God  sent  a  Deliverer." 

"I  know  his  name  ;  it  was  Moses." 

"  Yes ;  the  little  boy,  who  was  laid  in  the  ark  of  rushes 
which  his  mother  made,  grew  up  to  be  the  Deliverer  of  his 
people  from  bondage,"  said  the  mother,  solemnly. 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  a  Deliverer  will  come  and  set  these 
slaves  free  1 " 

"  Perhaps.  "Who  knows  ?  If  it  be  God's  will.  He  can 
raise  some  one  up." 

"  You  don't  like  slavery,  do  you,  mother  ^ " 

"No,  I  do  not.     I  cannot  think  it  is  right." 

"  I  hope  God  will  send  a  MoseT  to  Kentucky  some  day, 
mother,  to  make  all  the  little  boys  free." 

And  He  did  ! 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  about  seven  years  old  when  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school.  It  was  opened  by 
Zechariah  Reney,  a  Roman  Catholic.  We  would  like  to 
have  seen  the  school-room ;  what  a  contrast  it  would 
present  to  the  beautiful  and  convenient  edifices  erected 
by  the  School  Boards  of  our  own  land  and  times !  At  the 
end  of  three  months  Abraham  and  his  sister  went  to  either 
another  school,  or  the  same  school  kept  by  another  master, 
whose  name  was  Caleb  Hazel,  and  there  he  remained 
another  three  months,  making  such  rapid  progress  that  at 
the  end  of  the  time  he  was  able  to  read  aloud  to  his  parents 
some  of  the  plain  and  easy  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  feat  which 
astonished  and  delighted  them,  and  caused  them  to  feel 
more  than  a  little  proud  of  their  boy. 
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In  the  year  181G,  when  little  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nearly  eight  years  old,  his  father  decided  to  leave  Kentucky 
for  the  wilds  of  Indiana.  No  one  knows  exactly  why  he 
did  this.  Perhaps  he  liked  the  excitement  of  a  change. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  as  there  was  at  the  time  a 
great  deal  of  dispute  about  the  titles  to  lands  in  Kentucky, 
he  considered  a  residence  there  somewhat  full  of  risk. 
And  life  in  a  slave  state  was  always  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory to  the  poor  white  man,  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  find  better  scope  for  himself  and  his  children  where  free 
labour  would  not  come  into  competition  with  slave  labour, 
and  he  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  go  further  west 
without  loss  of  time. 

As  if  to  assure  him  that  his  decision  was  a  right  one,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Colby  came  to  the  cabin. 

"  Are  you  going  to  move  away  from  this  1 "  he  asked. 

"  I  guess  I  am,"  replied  Thomas  Lincoln. 

"  I  want  to  buy  a  farm,  if  you  are  inclined  to  sell,"  said 
Colby ;  "  and  I  don't  mind  three  hundred  dollars  for  this 
real  estate,  if  you  are  willing  to  make  it  over  to  me." 

"  I  guess  I'll  do  it,"  said  Lincoln,  with  a  look  at  his  wife, 
who  was  more  cautious  and  timid,  perhaps  because  she  was 
less  strong  than  her  husband.  But  she  was  willing  to 
abide  by  his  decision,  and  to  make  a  home  wherever  her 
dear  ones  went. 

Very  strangely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  who  live  in  the  days 
when,  happily,  both  in  America  and  England,  temperance 
principles  are  strong,  Lincoln  sold  his  farm  for  whisky. 
Ten  barrels  of  whisky,  of  forty  gallons  each,  valued  at  two 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  in  money, 
was  the  price  which  Colby  paid,  and  Thomas  Lincoln 
received  for  the  farm  and  homestead  !  The  whisky  was  for 
sale,  and  not  to  drink  ;  and  Abraham,  when  he  grew  to  be 
a  man,  became  a  friend  to  Temperance. 

The  father  of  the  family  having  sold  his  home,  went  off 
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to  find  a  new  one,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  the  old 
place  while  he  did  so. 

He  built  a  "flat-boat"  (something  like  a  gondola),  and 
launched  it  on  a  little  stream  called  "  the  Rolling  Fork  ; " 
and  in  it  he  packed  his  ten  barrels  of  whisky,  and  all  the 
heavy  articles  of  his  home  and  farm.  Then  he  went  floating 
away  down  the  Rolling  Fork,  out  into  the  Ohio  river,  in 
which  he  came  to  grief,  for  his  boat  upset,  and  his  cargo 
went  into  the  water.  Fortunately,  however,  he  was  near  the 
shore,  and  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  some  friendly  hands, 
in  rescuing  some  of  the  whisky  and  other  articles,  which,  if 
poor  in  themselves,  were  very  valuable  to  him.  He  landed 
at  a  place  called  Thompson's  Ferry,  Indiana,  and  there  he 
paid  with  his  flat-boat  for  the  services  of  a  man  and  his 
team  to  take  him  and  his  possessions  into  the  interior.  It 
was  slow  travelling,  for  they  had  often  to  make  the  road 
before  they  could  traverse  it,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and 
brushwood  in  the  way.  But  at  last  they  reached  a  spot  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility,  and  here  Thomas  Lincoln  decided 
to  make  his  future  home. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  clearly  to  go  back  at  once 
and  fetch  his  wife  and  children ;  and  this,  having  given 
his  goods  into  the  care  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  only 
two  miles  away,  he  started  to  do. 


w 
i 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   FIRST   SORROW. 


"  Friend  after  friend  departs, 
Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  ? " 


T  was  no  pleasant  or  easy  task   that  was  before 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  children. 

They  welcomed  with  great  glee  the  return  of 
the  husband  and  father,  and  tired  though  he  was  after  his 
long  walk,  he  had  at  once  to  begin  answering  their  questions. 

"  Have  you  found  a  place,  father  ?  Will  it  be  our  own  1 
Where  is  it  1     What  is  it  like  1 " 

They  lost  no  time  in  starting  on  the  journey.  They  bade 
good-bye  to  the  little  home,  which,  poor  as  it  was,  they  all 
loved,  with  tears.  Then  they  all  went  to  look  their  last  at 
the  tiny  grave  of  the  baby  who  had  died  several  years  ago. 
When  Abraham  had  grown  to  be  both  a  tall  and  a  great 
man,  he  used  to  speak  of  this  incident  with  emotion. 

But  a  long  journey  was  before  them,  for  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  separated  the  new  home  from  the  old,  and  it 
would  take  a  week  for  them  to  go  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  had  a  cow,  which,  of  course,  they  must  take  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  her  milk,  three  horses,  and  a  waggon.     They 
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managed  to  pack  in  the  waggon  and  on  the  horses  all  their 
household  articles,  which  were  very  few;  and  as  to  them- 
selves, Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Sarah  might  ride  if  they  liked,  but 
the  father  and  the  son  walked  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  for  the  horses  had  to  be  led  and  the  cow  to  be 
driven.  When  they  reached  the  proper  part  of  the  river 
Ohio,  they  were  floated  across  in  a  flat-boat,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day  they  reached  the  spot  which  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  selected. 

It  was  near  the  present  town  of  Gentryville,  in  what  was 
then  Perry  County,  but  is  now  Spencer  County,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  son  and  a  neighbour  at  once  set  to  work  to 
build  a  new  log-cabin.  It  had  two  rooms,  one  downstairs, 
and  a  small  attic  or  loft  above.  Sarah  and  her  parents  slept 
below,  in  what  was  the  living  room  of  the  family ;  and 
Abraham  slept  in  the  loft,  on  the  rough  logs  that  made  the 
floor.  A  bear-skin  was  spread  for  him  to  lie  upon,  and  a 
blanket  covered  him.  The  bedstead  of  his  father  and 
mother  was  made  of  slabs  nailed  together  against  the  side 
of  the  cabin,  and  their  bed  was  a  heap  of  dried  leaves 
thrown  upon  the  slabs.  A  rough  table  and  three  stools 
formed  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  There  was  always  a  good 
fire  burning  in  the  cabin,  and  when  it  was  very  cold,  all  the 
family  slept  around  it ;  while  skins  were  nailed  over  the 
doors  to  keep  out  the  biting  winds. 

Winter  was  upon  them,  but  Spring  would  follow ;  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  son  began  the  hard  work  of 
clearing  the  forest,  and  preparicg  the  land  to  receive  the 
seed  which  they  would  put  into  it.  Abraham,  of  course, 
helped  him ;  and  he  proved  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  It  is 
good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  He 
grew  strong  and  hardy,  self-denying  and  brave.  He  was 
very  industrious ;  and  when  his  day's  work  upon  the  forest 
or  the  farm  was  finished,  he  was  free  to  spend  some  happy 
hours  with  his  friends,  and  in  the  way  he  liked  best. 
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Besides  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  there  had  been 
added  to  the  family  treasures  an  old  copy  of  Dilworth's 
Spelling  Book,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  young  Abraham 
Lincoln  continued  his  education.  Altogether  he  had 
enjoyed  less  than  a  year's  schooling,  but  he  had  made  -as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  little ;  and  he  had  begun  to  write 
and  to  "cipher."  He  practised  well  at  home.  Pens  and 
ink  and  paper  were  luxuries  unknown  to,  or  at  least 
unenjoyed  by,  the  pioneer  and  his  family;  but  Abraham 
did  very  well  without  them,  for  he  managed  to  write  letters 
or  figures  on  the  white  surface  of  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree 
with  charcoal.  They  had  fine  fun  over  the  spelling  and  the 
reckoning,  for  Abraham  tried  to  keep  school  at  home,  and 
change  his  parents  and  his  sister  into  scholars. 

About  this  time  he  came  into  possession  of  one  or  two 
other  books.  The  first  was  u:Esop's  Fables,  with  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  It  had  pictures  at  which  he  never 
wearied  of  looking,  and  stories  which  interested  him  so 
deeply,  that  he  read  them  over  until  they  were  firmly  fixed 
in  his  own  mind ;  and  then  he  related  them  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  his  sister  Sarah.  About  the 
next  book  that  he  read  his  mother  took  care  often  to 
talk  to  him.  It  was  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The 
boy  seemed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it  just  at 
the  time  when  he  needed  its  instruction. 

"  You  see,  my  boy,  that  there  is  another  land,  and  a 
journey  to  be  taken  to  the  Celestial  City,"  said  his  mother 
to  him  one  day,  little  thinking  that  she  was  herself  drawing 
very  near  to  its  gates. 

"Yes,  mother;  and  it  must  be  a  very  beautiful  city 
that ! " 

"  Ah  !  my  son,  you  cannot  guess  how  lovely ;  and  the 
best  of  it  is  that  there  we  shall  see  Jesus,  and  the  next  best, 
that  there  will  be  no  such  thing  known  as  sin." 

"  It  will  be  a  very  wonderful  place  then,  where  every- 
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body  is  good.     I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  chance  for 
me." 

"  Indeed  there  is  !  The  King  wishes  to  have  my  Abe  in 
the  beautiful  city,  and  He  will  guide  you  if  you  ask  Him. 
Only  you  must  be  willing  to  forsake  sin  here,  and  so  be 
prepared  for  the  holiness  there." 

And  Abraham  would  say  softly  to  his  mother,  and  yet 
more  earnestly  to  himself,  that  he  meant  to  be  good,  and 
would  really  try  to  be. 

Another  book  that  he  read  was  "Weem's  Life  of 
Washington.  It  was  a  very  exciting  book,  full  of  fighting 
and  adventures,  and  it  fired  his  young  imagination  greatly. 
Many  years  afterward  he  spoke  of  that  book  : — "  I  remember 
all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  recollect 
thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must 
have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men 
struggled  for." 

The  next  book  he  read  was  also  very  useful  to  him  ;  it 
was  the  Life  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  at  that  time 
exceedingly  famous.  Since  Abraham  Lincoln  was  himself 
to  become  a  politician  and  statesman,  it  was  well  for  him 
to  read  of  the  brilliant  speeches  of  this  young  orator,  made 
on  subjects  that  so  nearly  afiected  the  interests  of  his 
country. 

But  Abraham  had  much  to  do  besides  read  books.  To 
get  wood  for  his  mother,  to  carry  water  for  her,  and  help 
her  in  every  way,  was  a  pleasure  to  him ;  and  he  was 
besides  learning  to  be  a  very  useful  help  to  his  father.  At 
that  time  he  was  dressed  in  coat  and  trousers  made  of 
buckskin,  and  was  not  afraid  of  either  hard  work  or  cold 
weather.  On  one  occasion,  too,  he  proved  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  handle  a  gun.  His  father  had  taken  his  axe  and 
gone  away  to  work  in  the  forest,  when  Abraham,  looking 
through  a  crevice  of   the  log-cabin,    saw    a  flock  of  wild 
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turkeys  outside.  He  knew  that  these  were  worth  having, 
for  the  family  lived  chiefly  on  game  shot  by  the  father. 
But  the  father  was  not  there  to  shoot,  and  what  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  boy,  only  about  eight  years  old  at  the  time, 
could  not  bear  to  let  so  good  an  opportunity  pass ;  and  so 
he  called  his  mother. 

"  Could  you  load  father's  gun  1  Here  is  a  flock  of 
turkeys !     If  you  can,  I  will  have  a  shot." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  peeped  through  the  opening. 

"  They  are  beauties  !    Could  you  pull  the  trigger,  Abe  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother  ;  load  it  and  see." 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  boy  had  fired  into  the  midst  of 
the  birds,  and  hit  one  of  the  finest. 

There  was  great  glee  when  Mr.  Lincoln  returned. 

"  Father,"  said  Sarah,  "  guess  what  there  is  for  dinner 
to-morrow  1 " 

"Fish?" 

"No." 

"Flesh?" 

"  No." 

"  Fowl  1 " 

"Yes,  a  turkey." 

"  A  turkey,  indeed.     Where  is  it  to  come  from  ? '' 

"It  has  come  already." 

"You  are  joking.     Let  me  see  it." 

It  was  drawn  from  its  hiding-place  with  a  triumphant 
"  There ! " 

"  But  what  does  this  mean.     Who  shot  it  ]  " 

"Abraham." 

"  Did  you  really,  Abe  1 "  The  boy  stood  blushing  with 
pleasure.  "  It  is  a  wonderful  shot  for  a  boy  of  your  age," 
said  Thomas  Lincoln.  "  You  will  become  a  great  hunter 
one  of  these  days." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  never  became  very  fond  of  a 
gun- 
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But  a  shadow  was  gathering  over  the  Lincoln's  home. 

They  had  only  been  in  Indiana  two  years,  when  it  became 
evident  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  dying  of  consumption.  It 
was  some  time  before  her  husband  and  children  could 
believe  that  so  great  a  trouble  was  befalling  them.  But 
she  knew  it  herself,  and  the  coming  separation  made  her 
love  them  more  than  ever. 

"  Let  me  do  something  for  you,  mother,"  Abraham  would 
say ;  and  she  was  glad  to  give  up  the  work  Avhich  she  had 
done  so  long  and  so  well. 

"  I  am  getting  too  weak  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

At  last  she  could  not  leave  her  bed ;  and  it  was  Abra- 
ham's task  to  read  to  her  the  words  which  have  comforted 
so  many  dying  Christians.  There  was  no  minister  ;  but  the 
beautiful  sayings  of  Jesus  was  not  less  powerful  because 
they  were  conveyed  by  the  clear  tones  of  a  boy's  voice. 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  If 
it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you." 

And  soon  the  place  was  hers. 

There  was  great  desolation  in  the  log-cabin  when  the 
mother  had  died.  Abraham  keenly  felt  her  loss ;  and  he 
cried  as  if  his  heart  would  break  when  he  and  his  sister 
stood  with  their  father  by  the  humble  grave  in  the  forest. 
A  few  friends  came  to  the  funeral,  but  there  was  not  even 
an  itinerant  preacher — the  only  kind  they  ever  had — in 
these  parts. 

But  there  had  been  one,  Mr.  Elkins,  a  Baptist,  who 
sometimes  conducted  open-air  services  among  the  few 
settlers,  and  sometimes  gave  exhortations  in  their  cabins. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  known  and  respected  him ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  ask  him  to  come 
and  preach  a  funeral  sermon. 

"  I  will  write  a  letter,"  said  Abraham,  whose  heart  was 
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very  much  in  the  matter.  And  accordingly,  with  the  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  a  very  great  thing  indeed,  the  boy  wrote 
his  first  letter,  telling  the  minister  that  his  mother  had  died 
happily,  trusting  in  Jesus,  and  that  he,  and  his  father,  and 
his  sister  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Elkins  would  come  and 
preach  a  funeral  sermon.  Thomas  Lincoln  praised  the  per- 
formance of  his  son,  and  the  letter  was  despatched.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  answer  came,  and  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Elkins  would  be  with  them  at  a  certain  time.  He 
had  to  journey  a  hundred  miles  to  fulfil  the  engagement 
but  he  did  so  willingly,  and  found  that  young  Abraham  had 
been  so  busy  making  known  the  service,  that  there  was 
quite  a  large  congregation  to  hear  the  sermon.  Mules  and 
horses,  ox -teams  and  waggons,  had  been  pressed  into 
service  ;  and  on  a  beautiful  Sunaay  morning  Parson  Elkins 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  simple  grave  in  the  forest,  and  the 
people,  old  and  young,  pressed  around  to  hear  the  words  of 
life  which  he  spoke.  It  was  a  simple  service,  but  very 
solemn  and  beautiful.  The  hymn  that  rang  through  the 
air  came  from  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  they  listened, 
as  those  who  were  in  earnest,  to  the  preacher's  words,  or 
joined  with  fervour  in  his  prayer.  Seeds  were  sown  that 
day  that  brought  forth  fruit  a  hundred-fold. 

When  the  congregation  dispersed  in  silence,  there  re- 
mained, with  his  hat  off,  and  his  face  full  of  serious  resolve, 
the  boy  whom  the  dead  woman  had  loved  so  dearly,  and  for 
whom  she  had  prayed  unceasingly.  And  who  can  tell  what 
solemn  vows,  that  were  afterward  fulfilled  in  the  life,  were 
made  by  young  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  stood  at  his 
mother's  grave  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  ! 


CHAPTER    III. 

A    NEW    MOTHER. 

"  Then  spake  the  angel  of  mothers 
To  me  in  a  gentle  tone, 
'  Be  kind  to  the  children  of  others, 
And  God  will  bless  thine  own.' "' 


T  was  a  sad  home  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
motherless  children  lived;  but  they  made  it  as 
happy  as  they  could.  A  school  was  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who  helped  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  uiany  things,  and  especially  in  arithmetic,  of 
which  the  lad  became  very  fond.  He  got  to  write  so  well 
that  he  became  "  the  general  letter-writer  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." His  love  of  books  grew  upon  him,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford gratified  it  by  lending  him  Ramsay's  Life  of  Washington. 

He  ran  home  with  it,  and  burst  into  the  cabin  in  such  a 
state  of  joyous  excitement  that  his  sister  looked  up  in 
surprise. 

"  Why,  Abe,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? " 

"  A  new  book  !  a  new  book  !  " 

"  Oh,  capital !  "  said  Sarah,  who  sympathised  with  every- 
thing that  interested  her  brother.     Indeed,  the  two,  since 
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their  mother's  death,  had  become  more  fond  of  each  other 
than  ever. 

"What  book  is  itT'  cried  the  father,  who  was  as 
rejoiced  as  his  children  over  a  new  volume. 

"  It  is  another  book  about  Washington ;  better  than  the 
other,  because  it  has  more  solid  facts,  at  least  so  Mr.  Craw- 
ford says,  and  the  writer's  name  is  Ramsay." 

"  I  will  leave  off  my  work  then,  and  we  will  have  some 
of  it  this  evening." 

So  Thomas  Lincoln  sat  by  the  fire-place  in  an  attitude  of 
rest  and  reflection,  Sarah  got  her  sewing  or  her  knitting, 
and  Abraham,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  so  that  the  blaze 
might  fall  upon  the  book,  read  to  his  loving  listeners  hour 
after  hour  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  he  really  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  book.  Indeed,  he  grew  so  interested 
in  it  that  he  did  not  wish  to  lay  it  aside  either  for  sleep  or 
for  work.  He  read  it  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the  first 
in  the  morning. 

"  Put  down  the  book,  Abe,"  his  father  would  say,  "  and 
go  and  finish  that  wood." 

"All  right,  father,"  said  the  lad;  and  immediately  became 
so  engrossed  again  in  the  book  that  he  forgot  everything 
else. 

This  was  the  case  one  night,  and  led  to  consequences  that 
might  have  been  very  serious.  He  was  reading  after  his 
father  had  retired  to  rest.  Thomas,  waking  from  a  dream, 
to  find  his  son  still  reading,  became  angry,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  go  to  bed  at  once.  Abraham  laid  down  the 
book,  and  went  off  so  hurriedly  that  he  did  not  notice  that 
he  had  placed  it  in  the  window.  In  the  night  a  storm 
arose,  and  rain  fell  heavily.  The  next  morning,  when 
Abraham  rose  early,  intending  to  have  "one  little  read" 
before  beginning  the  work  of  the  day,  he  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  the  rain  had  beaten  in  through  the  window^  and 
the  book  was  soaked  through  with  water. 
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His  heart  sank  at  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
assertion  that  that  was  the  only  copy  of  the  book  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  thought  that  it  had  been  spoiled 
through  his  carelessness.  But  he  thought  the  best  way 
would  be  to  go  to  Mr.  Crawford  at  once  and  confess  the 
truth.  So  away  he  went  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  with 
blushing  face  told  his  story. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  left  your  book  near  the 
window  last  night,  and  the  rain  came  in  and  spoiled  it." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it.  Oh  !  what  a  pity.  How  could  you 
be  so  careless,  Abe  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  cannot 
pay  for  the  damage,  I  know ;  no  money  could  do  it,  and  I 
have  none;  but  if  you  will  let  me  work  out  the  cost  I  shall 
be  very  glad." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  buy  the  book,  Abe." 

"  Buy  it,  sir ;  how  can  I  do  that  1 " 

"  Come  and  pull  fodder  for  me  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
the  book  shall  be  yours." 

Very  gratefully  the  boy  set  about  the  task ;  and  Mr. 
Crawford  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  did  in  the  time,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  he 
went  home,  carrying  the  treasure  that  was  now  his  own. 

When  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  been  dead  a  year,  Mr.  Lincoln 
married  again.  His  second  wife  was  a  widow,  Mrs.  Sally 
Johnson  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  She  had  three 
children  of  her  own,  so  that  the  family  circle  become  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Mrs.  Lincoln  proved  a  good  and  kind 
mother-in-law.  She  loved  Abraham  almost  as  much  as  if 
he  were  her  own  son.  She  pitied  and  admired  him  before 
she  married  his  father ;  and  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  it  was 
this  love  of  the  boy  that  was  the  chief  reason  of  the  union. 

She  soon  set  about  making  the  home  more  comfortable. 

"  Cannot  you  make  a  puncheon  floor,  Thomas  % "  she 
asked  of  her  husband. 
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"  I  could,  if  I  tried,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  try.  The  house  would  be  so 
much  more  comfortable.  We  must  make  it  as  warm  and 
cosy  as  we  can  for  the  children's  sake.  Abe  is  a  great, 
strong  fellow,  who  does  not  mind  roughing  it ;  but  Sarah  is 
only  a  delicate  little  girl,  who  needs  taking  care  of." 

And  the  good  woman  proceeded  to  take  care  of  her 
excellently.  She  made  warm,  comfortable  beds  for  both 
the  children,  and  provided  them  with  clothing  thick  and 
suitable  for  the  cold  weather ;  and  made  them  both  feel  glad 
that  they  had  once  more  a  mother's  loving  care.  Alas  ! 
Sarah  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  very  long.  She  soon  followed 
her  own  mother  to  heaven. 

In  the  meantime  Abraham  Lincoln  was  growing  in 
stature,  and  it  seemed  in  favour  also  with  God  and 
man. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time  which  illustrated 
both  his  great  strength  and  his  kindness  of  heart.  He  and 
some  other  young  men  had  been  engaged  in  erecting  the 
frame  of  a  new  house,  when,  as  they  were  returning  to  their 
homes  in  the  evening,  they  saw,  standing  by  the  roadside,  a 
horse  saddled  and  bridled. 

"Hullo!"  said  young  Lincoln,  "here  is  Jim's  horse.  I 
suppose  the  stupid  fellow  is  drunk,  as  usual.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  find  him." 

A  search  was  made,  and  presently  the  owner  of  the  horse 
was  discovered,  chilled  and  unconscious. 

"There  let  him  lie,  and  serve  him  right,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men.      "  I  hope  it  will  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"  It  is  more  likely  to  kill  him,"  said  Abraham.  "  It  is 
too  bad  to  leave  him  here  to  die." 

"  Not  at  all.     He  has  brought  it  on  himself." 

"  Never  mind.  Here,  lift  him  on  my  shoulders,  will  you  ? 
I  will  carry  him  to  the  nearest  house." 

And  he  did  so.     "  Call  and  tell  my  father  where  I  am, 
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please,"  he  said  to  his  companions ;  and  then  he  remained 
with  the  drunken  man  until  he  became  sober. 

It  was  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last  life  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  saved.  It  was  the  beginnins:  of  his 
career  as  a  deliverer  from  slavery !  It  proved  him  to 
possess  that  kindness  of  heart  which  fits  a  man  for  any 
position,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

His  character  was  developing  in  many  ways.  Especially 
was  he  on  the  alert  to  obtain  knowledge;  and  this  per- 
severance helped  him  when  another  and  less  determined 
spirit  would  have  failed. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver  once  said  to  him  in  the  after- 
ward, when  his  high  position  was  attained — "  Mr.  LincoLa,  I 
very  much  want  to  know  how  you  got  your  very  unusual 
power  of  '  putting  things.'  No  man  has  it  by  nature  alone. 
What  has  your  education  been  1 " 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied — "  Well,  as  to  education  the  news- 
papers are  correct.  I  never  went  to  school  more  than 
twelve  months  in  my  life.  But,  as  you  say,  this  must  be  a 
product  of  culture  in  some  form.  I  have  been  putting  the 
question  you  ask  me  to  myself  while  you  have  been  talking. 
I  can  say  this,  that  among  my  earliest  recollections,  I 
remember  how,  when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated 
when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  under- 
stand. I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at  anything  else  in 
my  life.  But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has 
ever  since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bed-room, 
after  hearing  the  neighbours  talk  of  an  evening  with  my 
father,  and  spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking  up 
and  down,  and  trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact 
meaning  of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I  could  not 
sleep,  though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt 
after  an  idea,  until  I  had  caught  it ;  and  when  I  thought  I 
had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over 
and  over — until  I  had  put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as  I 
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thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  This  was  a 
kind  of  passion  with  me,  and  it  has  since  stuck  by  me,  for  1 
am  never  easy  now,  when  handling  a  thought,  till  I  have 
bounded  it  north  and  bounded  it  south,  bounded  it  east 
and  bounded  it  west.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the 
characteristics  you  observe  in  my  speeches,  though  I  never 
put  the  things  together  before." 

Of  his  habits  and  deeds  while  he  was  still  at  home  with 
his  father  and  his  stepmother  we  get  a  very  good  picture 
from  Lamon's  Life  of  Abraham,  Lincoln: — 

"Abe  never  went  to  school  again  in  Indiana  or  else- 
where. Mr.  Turnham  tells  us  that  he  had  excelled  all  his 
masters,  and  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  attempt  to  learn  any- 
thing from  them.  But  he  continued  his  studies  at  home, 
or  wherever  he  was  hired  out  to  work,  with  a  perseverance 
which  showed  that  he  could  scarcely  live  without  some 
species  of  mental  excitement.  Abe  loved  to  lie  under  a 
shade-tree,  or  up  in  the  loft  of  the  cabin,  and  read,  cipher, 
and  scribble.  At  night  he  sat  by  the  chimney- 'jamb,'  and 
ciphered,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  on  the  wooden  fire  shovel. 
When  the  shovel  was  fairly  covered  he  would  shave  it  oflf 
with  Tom  Lincoln's  knife,  and  begin  again.  In  the  day- 
time he  used  boards  for  the  same  purpose  out  of  doors,  and 
went  through  the  shaving  process  everlastingly.  His  step- 
mother repeats  often  that  he  read  every  book  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.  She  says,  'Abe  read  diligently ;  and  when  he 
came  across  a  passage  that  struck  him,  he  would  write  it 
down  on  boards  if  he  had  no  paper,  and  keep  it  there  until 
he  did  get  paper.  Then  he  would  re-write  it,  look  at  it, 
repeat  it.  He  had  a  copy-book — a  kind  of  scrap-book — in 
which  he  put  down  all  things,  and  thus  preserved  them.' 

"  John  Hanks  came  out  from  Kentucky  when  Abe  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  lived  four  years  with  the 
Lincolns.  We  cannot  describe  some  of  Abe's  habits  better 
than      John      has       described      them      for      us : — When 
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Lincoln,  Abe,  and  I  returned  to  the  house  from  work^  he 
would  go  to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of  corn  bread,  take 
down  a  book,  sit  down  in  a  chair,  cock  his  legs  up  high  as 
his  head,  and  read.  He  and  I  worked  barefooted,  grubbed 
it,  ploughed,  mowed,  and  cradled  together ;  ploughed  corn, 
gathered  it,  and  shucked  corn.  Abraham  read  constantly 
when  he  had  opportunity ;  and  he  transferred  extracts 
to  the  boards  and  the  scrap-book.  He  had  procured  the 
scrap-book  because  most  of  his  literature  was  borrowed ; 
and  he  thought  it  profitable  to  take  copious  notes  from  the 
books  before  he  returned  them. 

"  At  home,  with  his  step-mother  and  the  children,  he  was 
the  most  agreeable  fellow  in  the  world.  He  was  always  ready 
to  do  everything  for  everybody.  When  he  was  not  doing 
some  special  act  of  kindness  he  told  stories  or  cracked  jokes. 
He  was  as  full  of  his  yarns  in  Indiana  as  ever  he  was  in 
Illinois.  Dennis  Hanks  was  a  clever  hand  at  the  same 
business,  and  so  was  old  Tom  Lincoln.  Among  them  they 
must  have  made  things  very  lively  during  the  long  winter 
evenings." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  never  able  to  speak  of  Abe's  conduct 
to  her  without  tears.  She  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of  her 
own  son,  but  said  she  thought  that  Abe  was  kinder,  better, 
truer  than  the  other.  Even  the  mother's  instinct  was  lost 
as  she  looked  back  over  those  long  years  of  poverty  and 
privation  in  the  Indian  cabin,  where  Abe's  grateful  love 
softened  the  rigours  of  her  lot,  and  his  great  heart  and 
giant  frame  were  always  at  her  command.  "Abe  was  a 
good  boy,"  said  she,  "  and  I  can  say  what  scarcely  one  woman 
— a  mother — can  say  in  a  thousand  :  Abe  never  gave  me  a 
cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused,  in  fact  or  appearance, 
to  do  anything  I  asked  him." 

Abraham  had  another  sorrow  when  his  own  mother  had 
been  dead  four  years.  His  sister  Sarah  died.  She  was 
married  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old ;  and  when 
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she  was  fifteen  she  died.  It  was  a  great  trouble  to  her 
brother,  for  the  two  had  been  not  only  brother  and  sister, 
but  very  close  and  dear  friends. 

"When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln 
left  home  on  an  expedition,  and  it  came  about  in  this  wise  : — 

"  We  have  more  farm-produce  than  we  shall  require," 
said  Thomas  Lincoln. 

"  Let  us  sell  it  then,"  said  his  son. 

"  But  how  can  we  do  that  %  " 

"  We  will  export  it ;  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do  with  the 
over-abundance  of  any  neighbourhood.  Now,  I  will  build  a 
flat-boat,  and  take  the  produce  down  the  river  to  the  market, 
and  there  sell  it." 

"  Could  you  build  a  boat  1 "  asked  his  father. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  I  could,  and  I  will  too,  if  you  only  give 
me  leave.     I  know  the  use  of  tools." 

"  But  New  Orleans  is  a  long  way  off,  and  Abe  is  young," 
objected  Mrs.  Lincoln.  "  I  don't  think  I  could  give  my 
consent." 

"  I  will  not  go  unless  you  do,  mother,"  said  the  lad ;  "  but 
I  should  like  to  go  very  much,  I  want  to  see  the  world  a 
little,  and  this  will  give  me  an  opportunity." 

"  We  could  do  a  good  deal  better  if  we  had  more  money," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Abe  might  get  it  this  way." 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  do,  father.  It  is  time  I  did  more 
than  I  can  do  at  home.  You  are  not  afraid  to  trust  me,  are 
you,  mother?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  boy ;  you  will  do  what  is  right  I  know, 
for  you  are  steady  enough.  You  would  not  take  to  drink- 
ing whisky." 

*'  Not  I.     I  have  never  tasted  it,  and  do  not  intend  to  do 

HO." 

"  But  if  any  harm  should  come  to  you,  Abe,  the  extra 
money  would  do  us  very  little  good." 
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"  But  what  harm  will  come  1      Let  me  try." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  try." 

Abraham  at  once  set  to  work.  He  had  not  many  tools, 
but  he  was  expert  in  the  use  of  them,  and  was  indeed  rather 
fond  of  showing  his  mechanical  skill.  He  lost  no  time  in 
building  a  boat,  and  made  it  as  complete  as  he  could. 
When  it  was  nearly  finished,  a  steamer  stopped  opposite  the 
place  where  he  was  at  work.  Two  gentlemen  wanted  to  be 
taken  on  board. 

"  Is  that  boat  yours  1 "  one  inquired,  looking  at  that 
which  Abraham  had  made. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Will  you  take  us  and  our  luggage  across  to  the 
steamer  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Abraham,  beginning  at  once  to  shoulder 
the  trunks.  When  they  were  placed  on  the  flat-boat,  the 
gentlemen  sat  on  them.  Abraham  sculled  them  across. 
They  sprang  on  the  steamer,  and  the  young  man  lifted  the 
trunks  on  deck.  Almost  immediately  the  steamer  started. 
But  the  gentlemen  had  forgotten  to  pay  the  young  boatman, 
who  had  hoped  to  get  some  money.  He  thought  he  would 
remind  them ;  he  did  not  expect  to  get  much ;  but  he  knew 
the  service  was  worth  something,  and  that  he  ought  to  get 
a  little. 

"You  have  forgotten  to  pay  me,"  he  said;  and  the  two 
gentlemen,  thus  reminded,  promptly  threw  each  of  them  a 
silver  half-dollar,  which  fell  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Abraham  was  delighted.  He  never  forgot  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  and  he  referred  to  the  incident  in  after  life.  "  It 
was  the  first  dollar  I  had  ever  earned.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes.  You  may  think  it  a  very  little  thing,  but 
it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  my  life.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  less 
than  a  day.  The  world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me. 
I  was  a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being  from  that  tima" 
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When  Abraham  returned  from  the  market,  he  settled 
down  for  a  time  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  farm.  He 
used  to  take  the  corn  to  the  mill  to  get  it  ground.  The 
mill  was  fifty  miles  away  from  where  the  Lincolns  lived ; 
so  the  grist  was  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  thus 
taken.  The  mill  was  driven  by  horse-power,  and  each 
customer  had  to  use  his  own  animal  to  grind  his  own  corn, 
and  each  man  had  to  wait  his  turn.  On  one  occasion 
Abraham  had  fastened  his  mare  to  the  lever,  and  he  gave  her 
a  "  cluck  "  and  a  cut  with  a  switch  :  when  she  suddenly  lifted 
her  heels  and  kicked  him.  The  blow  sent  him  to  the 
ground  prostrate  and  insensible.  As  soon,  however,  as  he 
came  to  himself,  he  finished  the  "cluck"  that  had  been 
interrupted,  and  made  the  mare  finish  the  work  and  carry 
the  meal  home. 

He  was  fond  of  the  water,  and  soon  after  took  another 
trip.  He  was  at  this  time  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  then 
six  feet  four  high.  All  who  knew  him  respected  and  trusted 
him. 

"Abe,"  said  a  neighbour,  "what  do  you  say  to  a  voyage 
down  the  Mississippi,  and  to  take  charge  of  my  flat-boat 
and  its  cargo  to  the  sugar  plantation  near  New  Orleans  1 " 

"I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  the  young  man,  to 
whom  a  ride  of  eighteen  hundred  miles  opened  a  delightful 
prospect  of  seeing  the  world. 

"  My  son  will  go  with  you ;  but  I  shall  trust  the  whole 
cargo,  including  him,  to  your  care.  I  know  that  you  have 
tact,  ability,  and  honesty,  and  these  will  guide  you.  I  shall 
invest  a  good  round  sum  in  the  enterprise,  but  I  am  not 
afraid  to  trust  you." 

"  I  will  go,  and  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,"  said  the  young 
man ;  and  when  the  time  for  starting  came,  he  set  off  in 
good  spirits. 

Sometimes  the  journey  was  easy  and  pleasant,  the  swift 
current  of  the   "Father  of  Waters"  bearing  them  along. 
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Sometimes  they  had  to  work  hard  with  the  long  oars  to  keep 
the  boat  in  safety.  At  night  they  tied-up  alongside  of  the 
"bank,  and  rested  upon  the  hard  deck,  with  a  blanket  for  a 
covering;  and  during  the  hours  of  light — whether  their 
lonely  trip  was  cheered  by  a  bright  sun,  or  made  disagree- 
able in  the  extreme  by  violent  storms — their  craft  floated 
down  the  stream,  its  helmsmen  never  for  a  moment  losing 
their  spirits,  or  regretting  their  acceptance  of  the  positions 
they  occupied. 

Some  small  adventures  they  had  on  their  journey,  talks 
with  settlers  and  hunters,  and  other  flat-boat  men ;  but 
they  had  an  adventure  that  was  not  small  when  they  had 
come  near  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 

They  had  reached  a  sugar  plantation  between  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans,  and  had  pulled  their  boat  in  and  fastened 
it  to  the  shore  for  the  night.  But  when  they  had  lain  down 
on  their  hard  bed  in  the  little  cabin,  they  heard  a  scuffling. 
Abraham  called  out  "  Who's  there  1 "  Receiving  no  answer 
he  went  up  on  deck,  and  found  seven  negroes  bent  on 
plunder.  He  caught  up  a  handspike  and  knocked  one  into 
the  water ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  were  served  the 
same  way.  The  rest  began  to  see  that  they  had  no 
ordinary  assailant  to  deal  with,  and  tried  to  run  away ;  but 
Abraham  and  his  companion  leaped  on  shore  and  pursued 
them.  The  white  young  men  were  exhausted  and  hurt, 
though  not  seriously ;  but  they  drifted  down  the  river  for  a 
few  miles  further  before  they  again  betook  themselves  to 
sleep. 

The  expedition  was  a  very  successful  one ;  the  cargo  and 
the  boat  were  disposed  of  advantageously,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  received  ten  dollars  a-month  for  his  servicea 
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"  "VVliatsoever  tliy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might. 


HE  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  liked  change,  and 
by  this  time  he  had  begun  to  grow  tired  of 
Indiana.  In  March  1830,  when  Abraham  had 
just  completed  his  majority,  the  family  moved  away  from 
Indiana  farm  to  the  fertile  prairie  lands  of  Illinois.  Dennis 
Hanks  had  been  sent  to  see  if  the  stories  told  were  true 
ones ;  and  as  he  brought  back  a  good  report,  Thomas 
Lincoln  sold  his  land,  and  they  started.  Their  goods  were 
packed  in  ox  waggons,  one  of  which  was  driven  by  Abra- 
ham. The  journey  occupied  fifteen  days;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  rain,  which  had  swollen  the  rivers, 
was  often  very  difficult.  At  one  time,  when  they  were 
crossing  the  lands  by  Kaskaskia  River,  the  men  had  to 
wade  through  water  that  was  several  feet  in  depth.  After 
a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  they  entered  Macon  County, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  selected  for  his 
home  a  pleasant  spot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sangamon 
River,  where  the  prairie  land  was  bordered  by  trees,  about 
ten  miles  west  of  Decatur. 
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There  they  halted,  and  there  a  home  was  made.  They 
first  cleared  a  space  for  it,  and  next  built  a  log-cabin. 
Forest  trees  were  hewn  down  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
split.  It  took  about  four  days  to  build  the  house,  Abraham 
working  harder  than  anyone  until  it  was  finished.  It  was 
"  nine  logs  "  high,  and  about  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen  in 
size.  It  had  a  peaked  roof.  The  trees  used  in  the  manu- 
facture were  hickory,  hackberry,  red  elm,  walnut,  bass- 
wood,  honey,  locust,  and  sassafras.  A  half  sheet  of  oiled 
paper  let  in  the  light.  John  Hanks  afterwards  exhibited 
this  cabin  with  great  pride,  showing  how  he  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  worked  together  building  and  splitting  rails. 
The  only  tools  they  had  were  a  common  axe,  a  broad  axe,  a 
hand-saw,  and  a  "  drawer"  knife.  The  cabin  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  Mr.  Barnum  in  New  York. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  the  young  *'  rail-splitter," 
as  he  was  afterwards  called,  split  rails  enough  to  enclose  a 
ten-acre  lot ;  and  having  done  that,  he  helped  to  plough  and 
plant  the  ten-acre  field,  and  then  announced  his  intention  of 
leaving  his  father's  house,  and  beginning  on  his  own 
account. 

The  author  of  the  Athens  of  America  speaks  thus 
eloquently  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  was  at  this  time : — 
"  His  youth  was  now  spent,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  left  his  father's  house  to  begin  the  world  for  himself.  A 
small  bundle,  a  laughing  face,  and  an  honest  heart — these 
were  his  visible  possessions,  together  with  that  unconscious 
character  and  intelligence  which  his  country  afterwards 
learned  to  prize.  In  the  long  history  of  *  worth  depressed ' 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  such  a  contrast  between 
the  depression  and  the  triumph  .  .  .  No  academy,  no 
university,  no  alma  mater  of  science  or  learning  had 
nourished  him.  No  government  had  taken  him  by  the 
hand,  and  given  to  him  the  gift  of  opportunity.  No 
inheritance  of  land  or  money  had  fallen  to  him.     No  friend 
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stood  by  his  side.  He  was  alone  in .  poverty,  and  yet  not 
all  alone.  There  was  God  above,  who  watches  all,  and 
does  not  desert  the  lowly.  Simple  in  life  and  manners, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  form  or  ceremony,  with  a  village 
schoolmaster  for  six  months  as  his  only  teacher,  he  had 
grown  up  in  companionship  with  the  people,  with  nature, 
with  trees,  with  the  fruitful  corn,  and  with  the  stars. 
While  yet  a  child  his  father  had  borne  him  away  from  a 
soil  wasted  by  slavery,  and  he  was  now  the  citizen  of  a 
free  state,  where  free  labour  had  been  placed  under  the 
safeguard  of  irreversible  compact  and  fundamental  law. 
And  thus  closed  the  youth  of  the  future  President,  happy 
at  least  that  he  could  go  forth  under  the  day-star  of 
Liberty." 

He  began  by  hiring  himself  to  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. With  four  yoke  of  oxen  he  broke  up  fifty  acres 
of  prairie  land.  During  the  winter  he  was  engaged  in 
splitting  rails  and  chopping  wood. 

A  curious  story  was  told  to  the  Rev.  A.  Hale  about  him 
by  Mrs.  Brown.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  mentioned,  and 
she  said,  "Well,  I  remember  Mr.  Linken.  He  worked 
with  my  old  man  thirty-four  year  ago,  and  made  a  crop. 
We  lived  on  the  same  farm  where  we  live  now,  and  he 
worked  all  the  season  and  made  a  crop  of  corn,  and  the 
next  winter  they  hauled  the  crop  all  the  way  to  Galena, 
and  sold  it  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  bushel.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  public-houses,  and  travellers  were 
obliged  to  stay  at  any  house  at  night  that  could  take  them 
in.  One  evening  a  right  smart-looking  man  rode  up  to  the 
fence,  and  asked  my  old  man  if  he  could  take  him  in. 
'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Brown,  '  we  can  feed  your  critter  and  give 
you  something  to  eat ;  but  we  can't  lodge  you  unless  you 
can  sleep  on  the  same  bed  with  the  hired  man.'  The  man 
hesitated,  and  asked,  'Where  is  he?'  and  Mr.  Brown 
took  him    round    to   where,   in  the   shade    of   the   house, 
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Mr.  Lincoln  lay  his  full  length  on  the  ground,  with  an  open 
book  before  him.  'There  he  is,'  said  Mr.  Brown.  The 
stranger  looked  at  him  a  minute,  and  then  said,  '  Well,  I 
think  he'll  do,'  and  he  stayed  and  slept  with  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States." 

George  Cluse,  who  used  to  work  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  that  time,  says  he  was  the  roughest-looking  young  man  he 
ever  saw.  He  was  tall,  and  angular,  and  ungainly.  He  was 
very  badly  dressed ;  his  trousers,  which  were  made  of  flax 
and  tow,  were  cut  tight  at  the  ankle,  and  were  out  at  both 
knees.  He  split  rails  to  get  some  better  clothing,  entering 
into  a  contract  with  Mrs,  Nancy  Miller  "to  split  four 
hundred  rails  for  every  yard  of  brown  jeans,  dyed  with 
white  walnut  bark,  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  him  a 
pair  of  trousers."  He  was  not  afraid  of  work,  and  often 
walked  six  or  seven  miles  to  get  it. 

His  father  and  stepmother,  and  his  half-brothers  and 
sisters,  had  again  removed  from  the  Sangamon  to  Coles 
County,  for  they  had  all  suffered  from  ague  and  fever. 
But  although  Abraham  did  not  go  with  them,  he  always 
kept  up  a  very  loving  connection  with  his  family,  showing 
many  kindnesses  to  his  father,  who  lived  to  complete  his 
seventy-third  year,  and  to  see  his  son  one  of  the  most 
honoured  men  in  the  land. 

The  winter,  which  plunged  the  family  into  all  the  dis- 
comforts of  ague,  was  a  very  severe  one ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
snow  was  melted  Abraham  was  asked  to  join  John  D. 
Johnson,  his  stepmother's  son,  and  John  Hanks,  a  relative 
of  his  own  mother,  in  another  trip  to  New  Orleans,  for  Mr. 
Dentun  Offutt,  a  trader.  When  they  joined  Offutt  they 
found  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  buy  a  boat  as  he 
expected,  and  although  they  were  disappointed,  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  so  they  decided  to  build 
a  boat  first.  Every  plank  of  their  boat  was  sawed  by  hand 
with  a  ship  saw ;    and  for  building   it   the  men  received 
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twelve  dollars  a-month  each.  It  was  launched  and  taken 
to  a  spot  where  a  drove  of  hogs  were  to  be  taken  on  board. 
Some  of  these  were  wild  and  difficult  to  manage.  They 
were  securely  penned,  but  they  could  not  be  made  to  move 
towards  the  boat.  They  tried  every  plan  they  could  think 
of  to  get  them  on  board  in  vain,  and  at  last  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  them  one  by  one  into  his  long  arms  and  carried 
them  on  board ! 

The  expedition  proved  a  very  successful  one ;  and  when  it 
was  ended  Offutt  was  so  impressed  with  the  honesty  and 
capacity  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  he  invited  him  to  become 
a  clerk  in  his  pioneer  store,  and  take  the  management  of  it 
and  a  mill.  This  he  did,  and  though  he  had  not  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  of  some  modern  young  men,  he  speedily 
became  a  favourite,  and  was  trusted  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  year  that  he  spent  in  Mr,  Offutt's  store 
was  of  great  service  to  him  ;  and  several  characteristic  tales 
are  told  of  him  having  reference  to  this  time. 

On  one  occasion  he  sold  some  goods  to  a  woman  for 
which  he  charged  her  two  dollars  and  six  cents,  which  she 
accordingly  paid  him.  After  she  had  left  he  reckoned  up 
the  items  again  and  found  that  he  had  charged  her  six  cents 
too  much.  He  knew  he  would  not  sleep  with  that  on  his 
mind ;  so  when  he  had  closed  the  store  for  the  night  he 
walked  two  or  three  miles  to  the  house  of  the  customer,  and 
there  handed  back  her  change. 

At  another  time,  when  it  was  nearly  dark,  a  woman  came 
in  as  the  store  was  being  closed,  and  asking  for  half-a-pound 
of  tea,  Lincoln  weighed  the  tea  and  took  the  money ;  but 
the  next  morning  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  shop  he  found 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  the  night  before,  and  put  a 
four-ounce  instead  of  a  half-pound  weight  on  the  scale.  So 
he  at  once  started,  and  without  waiting  for  his  breakfast 
took  the  woman  the  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea  that  belonged 
to  her. 
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Abraham  had  some  fighting  to  do  while  he  was  in  Offutt's 
store.  He  was  once  serving  some  ladies,  when  a  rough 
looking,  rough-mannered  fellow  came  in  and  began  talking 
in  very  coarse  and  insulting  language.  Lincoln  said  quietly, 
"  Don't  you  see  there  are  ladies  here  1  If  you  have  anything 
of  this  kind  to  say  to  me,  cannot  you  wait  until  they 
have  gone  ? "  "  No,"  said  the  man,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  this 
is  my  time,  and  I  shall  say  what  I  please."  "You  had 
better  not,"  answered  the  store-clerk. 

"  You  come  on,"  said  the  man,  threateningly ;  "  I  will 
fight  any  man  who  presumes  to  tell  me  what  I  shall  say." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lincoln.  "  Wait  a  minute ;  if  you 
must  be  whipped  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  whip  you  as  any 
other  man." 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  left,  Lincoln  went  out  and 
punished  the  bully  as  he  deserved.  He  threw  him  on  the 
ground,  and  held  him  there  while  he  rubbed  his  face  with 
some  "  smart-weed  "  that  grew  near,  until  the  man  bellowed 
for  mercy.  Then  Lincoln  washed  his  face,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  alleviate  the  pain.  He  not  only  cured  the  man 
of  his  folly,  but  turned  him  into  a  friend. 

There  were  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ofi'utt's  store 
at  this  time  a  number  of  roystering  young  men  known  as 
"  The  Clary  Grove  Boys."  They  called  themselves  "  Regu- 
lators," and  beat  into  submission  those  who  refused  to  obey 
their  rule.  They  were  all  very  strong,  very  swift  runners, 
and  very  unscrupulous.  They  made  every  new-comer  try 
his  skill  with  one  of  their  number,  and  either  fight,  or 
wrestle,  or  run  a  race.  They  selected  Jack  Armstrong, 
their  champion,  to  oppose  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
nothing  loth  to  try  his  strength.  But  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Abe  was  more  than  a  match  for  their  favourite ; 
and  then,  rather  than  allow  their  side  to  lose,  they  all  set  on 
the  young  man,  struck  and  disabled  him,  and  then 
Armstrong,  by  "  legging  "  his  opponent,  managed  to  get  him 
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on  his  back.  They  quite  expected  tliat  this  would  make 
Lincoln  angry,  in  which  case  they  would  have  beaten  him 
severely ;  but  Abe  took  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  and 
getting  up  from  the  ground  with  a  smile  of  good-humour 
on  his  face,  proved  that  he  was  as  much  master  of  his 
temper  as  of  his  right  arm. 

This  so  delighted  the  "  boys  "  that  they  wished  to  make 
him  one  of  their  number,  but  he  declined.  His  heart  was 
set  upon  other  and  higher  things.  He  read  all  the  books 
he  could  get,  and  became  especially  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  grammar.  Some  one  told  him  that  a 
man  who  lived  eight  miles  from  New  Salem  had  a  copy  of 
Kirkham's  Grammar ;  so  Lincoln  walked  the  eight  miles 
and  borrowed  it.  He  found  it  an  excellent  text  book,  and 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  study  it,  for  just  then  Offut's 
store  was  closed,  and  Lincoln  was  for  the  time  out  of  em- 
ployment. He  used  to  take  the  book  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
outside  of  the  village,  and  lie  there  studying  with  all  his 
might  until  he  had  mastered  it. 

*'  If  this  is  what  is  called  science,"  he  remarked  to  a 
friend,  "  I  think  I  could  subdue  another." 

About  this  time  he  joined  some  debating  clubs,  often 
walking  seven  or  eight  miles  to  attend  a  meeting.  He 
called  it  "practising  polemics." 

John  Hanks  told  a  story  (reproduced  in  Mudge's  book) 
of  how  at  this  time  he  was  one  day  at  Decatur,  when 
a  political  meeting  was  being  addressed  out  of  doors  by 
a  grey-headed  man  on  the  subject  of  the  legislature  of 
Vandalia.     Lincoln  and  Hanks  stopped  to  listen. 

"  Abe,  you  can  beat  that,"  said  John ;  but  Lincoln  shook 
his  head.  Next  a  genteel  young  man  spoke,  and  Hanks 
whispered,  "  Abe,  I  know  you  can  beat  that ; "  but  the  reply 
was  "  Oh,  no,  John,  I  guess  not." 

But  Hanks  excited  some  interest  on  Abraham's  behalf, 
and  presently  there  was  a  call  for  "  Abraham  Lincoln," 
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Abralmm  was  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  the  roads 
were  muddy.  He  had  coarse  trousers,  and  his  jacket  was 
not  too  tidy ;  but  just  as  he  was  he  ascended  a  salt-box 
which  served  for  a  platform,  and  began  to  speak  as  if  he 
were  master  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  people  listened 
with  pleasure  and  astonishment. 

"  Young  man,  where  did  you  learn  all  that  % "  demanded 
one, 

"  In  my  father's  log-cabin,"  was  the  reply. 

Lincoln  lost  no  time  in  increasing  his  store  of  knowledge. 
He  used  to  lie  on  a  trundle  bed,  and  rock  the  cradle  in  which 
his  landlady's  baby  reposed,  and  read,  and  study,  and  think 
with  all  his  power.  He  was  willing  to  turn  his  hands  and 
his  head  to  any  good  work  ;  and  we  give  two  little  bits 
of  his  speeches,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  were  his  ideas 
in  regard  to  work,  though  they  were  not  uttered  until  a 
later  period  of  his  history  : — 

"  My  understanding  of  the  hired  labourer  is  this  :  A  young 
man  finds  himself  of  an  age  to  be  dismissed  from  parental 
control;  he  has  for  his  capital  nothing  save  two  strong 
hands  that  God  has  given  him,  a  heart  willing  to  labour, 
and  a  freedom  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  work  and  the 
manner  of  his  employer ;  he  has  no  soil  nor  shop,  and  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  hiring  himself  to  some 
man  who  has  capital  to  pay  him  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work.  He  is  benefited  by  availing  himself  of 
that  privilege ;  he  works  industriously,  he  behaves  soberly, 
and  the  result  of  a  year  or  two's  labour  is  a  surplus  of 
capital.  Now  he  buys  land  on  his  own  hook,  he  settles, 
marries,  begets  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  course  of  time 
he,  too,  has  enough  capital  to  hire  some  new  beginners. 

"  Our  government  was  not  established  that  one  man 
might  do  with  himself  what  he  pleased,  and  with  another 
man  too.  ...  I  say,  whereas  God  Almighty  has  given 
every  man  one  mouth   to  be  fed,  and   one  pair  of  hands 
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adapted  to  furnish  food  for  that  mouth,  if  anything  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  will  of  heaven  it  is  proved  by  this  fact — 
that  that  mouth  is  to  be  fed  by  those  hands,  without  being 
interfered  with  by  any  other  man,  who  has  also  his  mouth 
to  feed  and  his  hands  to  labour  with.  I  hold  that  if  the 
Almighty  had  ever  made  a  set  of  men  that  should  do  all 
the  eating  and  none  of  the  work,  He  would  have  made 
them  with  mouths  only  and  no  hands ;  and  if  He  had  ever 
made  another  class  that  he  intended  should  do  all  the  work 
and  none  of  the  eating,  He  would  have  made  them  without 
mouths  and  with  all  hands." 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  known  to  be  an  honest  workman, 
and  he  was  employed  by  those  whose  trust  he  had  secured  ; 
but  he  was  at  this  time  miserably  poor,  and  looking  out  for 
some  means  of  subsistence.  But  he  had  faith  in  God ;  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  life  which  was  before  him 
would  be  a  grander  thing  than  he  had  dreamed  in  his  boy- 
hood. He  still  lacked  confidence  in  himself,  but  he  was 
biding  his  time,  and  waiting  for  opportunities  which  were 
certain  to  come. 


CHAPTER    V. 


LAWYER    LINCOLN. 


It  was  a  link  from  youth  to  age — 
A  harbinger  of  good  presage, 
With  youth,  and  age,  and  heaven  allied, 
With  liberty  on  virtue's  side." 

— Blanohard, 


N  the  spring  of  1832  Black  Hawk,  a  celebrated 
Indian  chief,  came  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  ascending  the  Rock 
River  to  the  territory  of  the  Winnebagoes.  As  this 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  confined  him  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
Governor  Reynolds  called  for  volunteers  to  fight  him. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first  to  enlist,  and  he  was  soon 
followed  by  other  men  from  New  Salem  and  Clary's  Grove. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  Richland  for  the  election  of  oiEcers. 
The  Clary  Grove  Boys  told  Lincoln  that  he  must  be  their 
captain,  which,  however,  he  felt  was  too  great  an  honour. 
He  was  compelled,  however,  to  become  one  of  the  candidates, 
and  the  other  was  a  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  one  of  Lincoln's 
former  employers.      The  election  was  conducted  in  a  very 
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simple  fashion.  The  two  candidates  were  told  to  stand 
apart,  and  the  men  were  to  range  themselves  beside  the 
man  of  their  choice.  Three  out  of  every  four  went  at  once 
to  Lincoln,  who  felt  much  gratified  at  that  which  proved 
him  to  have  gained  the  good-will  of  so  many  who  knew 
him. 

Captain  Lincoln's  company  and  others  were  ordered  to 
rendezvous  at  Beardstown,  and  here  he  met  for  the  first 
time  the  Hon.  John  T.  Stewart,  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman. 
General  Samuel  Whiteside  was  in  command,  and  the  men 
had  some  severe  marching,  but  the  Black  Hawk  war  was 
remarkable  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  it  afterwards  in  the  following 
humorous  terms,  when  the  friends  of  General  Cass  were 
endeavouring  to  prove  him  a  hero  : — "  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  you  know  I  am  a  military  hero  %  Yes,  sir,  in 
the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came 
away.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career  reminds  me  of 
my  own.  I  was  not  at  StUlman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about 
as  near  it  as  Cass  to  Hull's  surrender.  It  is  quite  certain  I 
did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break.  If  Casa 
broke  his  sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  desperation.  I 
bent  my  musket  by  accident.  If  General  Cass  went  in 
advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed 
him  in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  is  more  than  I  did ;  but  I  had  a  good 
many  bloody  struggles  with  the  mosquitoes,  and  though  I 
never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  I  was  often 
very  hungry.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should  ever  conclude  to 
doff  whatever  our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose  there  is 
of  black-cockade  Federation  about  me,  and  thereupon  they 
should  take  me  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I 
protest  they  shall  not  make  fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of 
General  Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me  into  a  military 
hero." 

4 
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His  military  campaign,  if  it  did  nothing  else  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  must  have  given  him  a  great  increase  of  self-confi- 
dence, for  on  his  return  he  became  a  candidate  for  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  Legislature,  an  election  being  near. 
He  was  then  twenty-three,  and  comparatively  unknown. 
Party  feeling  ran  very  high  between  the  friends  of  General 
Jackson  and  Henry  Clay.  Lincoln  was  for  the  latter.  He 
was  not  elected ;  but  such  was  his  popularity  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  that  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  votes  taken  in  the  precincts 
were  given  to  him. 

His  defeat  in  no  wise  discouraged  him.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  business.  He  became  a  partner  in  a  store ;  but 
he  was  less  successful  than  he  had  been  in  his  political 
essay.  Holland,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Lincoln,  says  : — ■ 
"  About  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  appointed  postmaster  by 
President  Jackson.  The  office  was  too  insignificant  to  be 
considered  politically ;  and  it  was  given  to  the  young  man 
because  everybody  liked  him,  and  because  he  was  the  only 
man  willing  to  take  it  who  could  make  out  the  returns.  He 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  appointment,  because  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  read  every  newspaper  that  was  taken 
in  the  vicinity.  He  had  never  been  able  to  get  half  the 
newspapers  he  wanted  before,  and  the  office  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  a  constant  feast.  Not  wishing  to  be  tied  to  the 
office,  as  it  gave  him  no  revenue  that  would  reward  him  for 
the  confinement,  he  made  a  post-office  of  his  hat.  Whenever 
he  went  out  the  letters  were  placed  in  his  hat.  When  an 
anxious  looker  for  a  letter  found  the  postmaster  he  found 
his  office ;  and  the  public  officer,  taking  off  his  hat,  looked 
over  his  mail  wherever  the  public  might  find  him.  He 
kept  the  office  until  it  was  discontinued,  or  removed  to 
Petersburgh." 

An  interesting  story  is  told  in  connection  with  this. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  was  suddenly   called   upon   to 
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settle  his  account  with  the  Post-OflSce  Department.  Seeing 
a  look  of  perplexity  upon  his  face,  a  friend  said — "  Lincoln, 
if  you  are  in  want  of  money,  let  us  help  you."  But  he  went 
to  a  little  old  trunk  hidden  away  under  some  books,  opened 
it,  and  took  out  a  little  parcel  of  coin,  counting  the  seven- 
teen dollars,  which  was  the  exact  sum  required.  Hardly 
pressed  by  poverty  as  he  was,  he  had  not  used  the  money 
that  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  had  carefully  kept  it  until 
it  should  be  asked  for. 

About  this  time,  hearing  that  there  was  a,  chance  of  work 
as  an  assistant  surveyor,  he  began  the  study,  and  procured 
a  compass.  At  first  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  chain,  and  so 
he  used  a  grape-vine.  Sometime  afterward,  having  become 
a  surety  for  a  debt,  his  compass  and  chain  were  sold,  but 
subsequently  returned  to  him. 

Lincoln  had  some  good  friends — Mr.  Greene,  Major 
Stewart,  and  others.  The  latter  strongly  advised  him  to 
study  the  law,  and  nothing  loth,  he  at  once  set  about  it. 
He  bought  a  copy  of  Blackstone  at  a  book  auction  in  Spring- 
field, and  the  major  lent  him  others.  He  was  once  asked 
by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver — "Did  you  not  have  a  law 
education  ^     How  did  you  prepare  for  your  profession  1 " 

He  replied — "  Oh,  yes ;  I  *  read  law ' — as  the  phrase  is ; 
that  is,  I  became  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Springfield,  and  copied 
tedious  documents,  and  picked  up  what  I  could  of  law  in 
the  intervals  of  other  work.  But  your  question  reminds  me 
of  a  bit  of  education  I  had,  which  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to 
mention.  In  the  course  of  my  law-reading  I  constantly 
came  upon  the  word  demonstrate.  I  thought  at  first  that  I 
understood  its  meaning,  but  soon  became  satisfied  that  I 
did  not.  I  said  to  myself — What  do  I  do  when  I  demon- 
strate more  than  when  I  reason  or  prove?  How  does 
demonstration  difier  from  any  other  proof?  I  consulted 
Webster's  Dictionary.  That  told  of  'certain  proof — 'proof 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ; '  but  I  could  form  no  idea 
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what  sort  of  proof  that  was.  I  thought  a  great  many  things 
were  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  without  recourse 
to  any  such  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning  as  I  under- 
stood '  demonstrate '  to  be.  I  consulted  all  the  dictionaries 
and  books  of  reference  I  could  find,  but  with  no  better  results. 
You  might  as  well  have  defined  hlv^e  to  a  blind  man.  At 
last  I  said, '  Lincoln,  you  can  never  make  a  lawyer  if  you  do 
not  understand  what  demonstrate  means;'  and  I  left  my 
situation  in  Springfield,  went  home  to  my  father's  house, 
and  stayed  there  till  I  could  give  any  propositions  in  the 
six  books  of  Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found  out  what  *  de- 
monstrate '  meant,  and  went  back  to  my  law-studies." 

Dr.  Brockett  says — "  He  was  compelled  to  prosecute  his 
studies  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage,  both  from  the  necessity 
of  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by  his  own  labour,  and  the 
time  and  attention  which  his  position  obliged  him  to  give  to 
politics.  But  nothing  could  prevent  the  consummation  of 
his  purpose ;  and  having  completed  the  preliminary  studies, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1836.  He  was  what  is 
called  in  the  West  *a  rising  man,'  and  he  commenced 
practice  with  a  reputation  which  speedily  brought  him 
plenty  of  business,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession.  He  displayed  remarkable  ability  as  an  advocate 
in  jury  trials,  and  a  ready  perception  and  sound  judgment 
of  the  turning  legal  points  of  a  case.  Many  of  his  law 
arguments  were  masterpieces  of  logical  reasoning.  His 
forensic  efforts  all  bore  the  stamp  of  masculine  common 
sense,  and  he  had  a  natural,  easy  mode  of  illustration  that 
made  the  most  abstruse  subjects  appear  plain.  Indeed, 
clear,  practical  sense,  and  skill  in  homely  or  humorous 
illustration,  were  the  especially  noticeable  traits  in  his 
arguments.  The  graces  of  a  polished  rhetoric  he  certainly 
had  not,  nor  did  he  aim  to  acquire  them.  His  style  of 
expression  and  the  cast  of  his  thought  were  his  own, 
having  all  the  native  force  of  a  genuine  originality." 
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Dr.  Brockett  mentions,  as  several  of  Lincoln's  bio- 
graphers do,  an  incident  told  by  one  who  wrote  from 
personal  knowledge.  It  was  in  connection  with  a  son  of 
the  man  named  Armstrong,  the  champion  of  the  Clary 
Grove  Boys,  who  had  proved  himself  a  kind  friend  to 
Lincoln,  and  who  was  now  dead.  This  young  man  was 
accused  of  murder.  The  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  the  mob  would  have  slain  young 
Armstrong  without  a  trial  if  he  had  not  been  kept  securely 
in  prison.  At  the  preliminary  examination  the  accuser 
swore  so  positively  that  it  seemed  there  could  be  no  hope 
for  the  young  man,  who  abandoned  himself  to  despair. 
"  At  this  juncture,"  says  the  narrator,  "  the  widow  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  volunteering  his  services  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending  stroke.  Gladly 
was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
even  his  sagacity  to  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but 
the  heart  of  the  attorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about 
it  with  a  will  that  knew  no  such  word  as  fail.  Feeling 
that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  public  mind  was  such  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impannelling  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  change  of 
venue  and  the  postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went 
studiously  to  work,  unravelling  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  his  client  was  the  victim  of  malice, 
and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods. 

"When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and 
emaciated,  with  hopelessness  written  on  very  feature,  and 
accompanied  by  his  half-hoping,  half-despairing  mother — 
whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief  in  a  son's 
innocence — in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and 
in  the  noble  counsel  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward 
upon  earth,  had  undertaken  the  cause — took  his  seat  in  the 
prisoner's  box,  and  with  a  '  stony  firmness  '  listened  to  the 
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reading  of  the  indictment.  Lincoln  sat  quietly  by,  whilEt 
the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as  though  wondering 
what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they 
regarded  as  certain.  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well-arranged  mass  of  evidence, 
circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced,  which  seemed 
to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  propounded  but  few  questions, 
and  those  of  a  character  which  excited  no  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor — merely  in  most  cases  requiring  the 
main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to  time  and  place.  When  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended,  Lincoln  introduced 
a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  who,  though 
somewhat  rowdyish,  had  never  been  known  to  commit  a 
vicious  act ;  and  to  show  that  a  greater  degree  of  ill-feeling 
existed  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused  than  between 
the  accuser  and  the  deceased. 

"  The  prosecutor  felt  that  his  case  was  a  clear  one,  and 
his  opening  speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose, 
while  a  deathly  silence  pervaded  the  vast  audience,  and,  in  a 
clear  and  moderate  tone,  began  his  argument.  Slowly  and 
carefully  he  reviewed  the  testimony,  pointing  out  the 
hitherto  unobserved  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the 
principal  witness.  That  which  had  seemed  plain  and 
plausible  he  made  to  appear  crooked  as  a  serpent's  path. 
The  witness  had  stated  that  the  afiair  took  place  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
brightly  shining  moon  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict  the  death- 
blow with  a  sling-shot.  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  at  the 
hour  referred  to  the  moon  had  not  yet  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  and  consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a  fabrication. 

"  An  almost  instantaneous  change  seemed  to  have  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  was  at  the  end  of  every  tongue.     But  the  orator  was 
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not  content  with  this  intellectual  achievement,  his  whole 
being  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in  this  work  of 
gratitude  and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  the  overcharged 
crater  bursts  from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  and 
burning  words  leaped  forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent 
Lincoln.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  perjurer  so  horrid  and 
ghastly  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no  longer,  but 
reeled  and  staggered  from  the  court-room,  whilst  the 
audience  fancied  they  could  see  the  brand  upon  his  brow. 
Then  in  words  of  thrilling  pathos  Lincoln  appealed  to  the 
jurors  as  fathers  of  some  who  might  become  fatherless,  and 
as  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to  yield  to  no 
previous  impressions,  no  ill-founded  prejudice,  but  to  do 
his  client  justice ;  and  as  he  alluded  to  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  he  owed  the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen  to  fall  from 
many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

"  It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded  by  saying  that  if 
justice  was  done — as  he  believed  it  would  be — before  the 
sun  should  set,  it  would  shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man. 
The  jury  retired,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  the  day. 
Half-an-hour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  officers  of  the 
court  and  the  volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of 
their  hotel,  a  messenger  announced  that  the  jury  had  re- 
turned to  their  seats.  All  repaired  immediately  to  the 
court-house,  and  while  the  prisoner  was  being  brought  from 
the  jail,  the  court-room  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
citizens  from  the  town.  When  the  prisoner  and  his  mother 
entered,  silence  reigned  as  though  the  house  were  empty. 
The  foreman  of  the  jury,  in  answer  to  the  usual  inquiry 
from  the  court,  delivered  the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  The 
widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her  son,  who  lifted  her  up, 
and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as  before,  free  and  innocent. 
Then,  with  the  words,  '  Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln  % '  he  rushed 
across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliverer, 
whilst  his  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.     Lincoln  turned 
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Lis  eyes  towards  the  west,  where  the  sun  still  lingered  in 
view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said,  '  It  is  not  yet 
sundown,  and  you  are  free.'  1  confess,"  adds  the  narrator, 
"  that  my  cheeks  were  not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I 
turned  from  the  affecting  scene.  As  I  cast  a  glance  behind, 
I  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  obeying  the  divine  injunction  by 
comforting  the  widow  and  fatherless." 

There  are  other  stories  told  of  him  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  both  kindly  and  just.  He  was  employed  by 
a  Mr.  Oogdal,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  to 
manage  the  winding-up  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Cogdal  gave  him 
a  note  promising  to  pay.  Sometime  after  the  man  met  with 
an  accident,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  arm  through  an  explosion 
of  gunpowder.  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  one  day  and  inquired 
kindly  how  he  was.  "  I  am  getting  along  poor  enough," 
was  the  reply,  "and  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  note." 
Mr.  Lincoln  put  the  note  at  once  into  Cogdal's  hand. 
"  There,  think  no  more  about  it,"  he  said,  and  went 
quickly  away  so  as  to  give  the  man  no  time  to  express  his 
thanks. 

A  poor  woman  once  came  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  in  great 
trouble.  "  My  husband  was  a  revolutionary  soldier,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  have  had  to  employ  a  pension-agent  to  get  my 
claim  to  a  pension  settled  by  the  government." 

"  Has  he  done  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  has  made  me  pay  him  two  hundred  dollars 
for  his  services.  It  is  all  the  money  I  have.  It  has  ruined 
me.     I  have  not  even  enough  to  pay  my  fare  home." 

"  His  charge  was  wicked  and  exorbitant,"  said  Lincoln. 
"  I  will  make  him  pay  some  of  it  back  to  you." 

He  gave  that  poor  widow  the  money  to  pay  her  faro 
home,  and  commenced  a  suit  against  the  dishonest  agent, 
which  was  successful.  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  by  at  the  end  of 
the  suit,  and  watched,  with  great  glee,  while  a  hundred 
dollars  were  returned  to  the  widow. 
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There  were  two  classes  of  persons  with  whom,  as  will  be 
readily  imagined,  he  had  great  sympathy,  and  for  whom  his 
services  were  always  available — the  negroes,  and  their 
friends  who  had  helped  them  to  escape.  It  made  a  lawyer 
very  unpopular  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  latter,  but 
Lincoln  was  never  afraid  to  risk  his  reputation  and  lose  his 
money  by  helping  the  cause  of  the  workers  on  "  the  under- 
ground railroad,"  as  the  system  was  called  which  sheltered 
slaves  who  were  trying  to  escape. 

Mr.  Mudge  tells  the  following  story  of  a  negro  mother 
who  came  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  her  trouble : — "  She  and 
her  family  were  brought  by  her  master  from  Kentucky  into 
Illinois,  and  set  free.  Her  oldest  son,  upon  whom  she  was 
dependent,  had  gone  down  the  Mississippi  on  a  steamboat  as 
a  waiter.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  he  unwisely  went 
ashore,  and  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  for  no 
reason,  except  that  he  was  a  free  negro,  from  a  non-slave- 
holding  State.  This  outrage  was  further  aggravated  by  a 
threatened  sale  into  slavery  to  pay  his  jail  expenses.  The 
feelings  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  aroused.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  Governor  to  inquire  if  he  could  render  any  official  aid  to 
the  young  man.  The  Governor  replied  that  he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  could  do  nothing.  The  powerful  passions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  lost  their  usual  restraint,  and  found  expression  in 
language  he  seldom  used.  He  declared  he  would  have  the 
negro  back  or  have  a  twenty  years'  agitation  in  Illinois ;  the 
people  should  be  stirred  up  until  the  Governor  was  invested 
with  constitutional  authority  in  such  matters.  But  it  was 
well  for  the  young  coloured  man  that  he  was  not  compelled 
to  wait  the  result  of  a  twenty  years'  agitation.  Upon  a 
sober  second  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  partner  made  up 
a  purse,  and  sent  it  to  a  New  Orleans  correspondent,  who 
procured  the  negro's  release,  and  returned  him  to  hig 
mother," 
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"  Then  earth  takes  on  a  livelier  hue, 
And  heaven  distils  her  pearly  dew ; 
And  life  and  beauty  crown  the  heath 
With  genial  summer's  emerald  wreath. "' 

VEN  before  Abraham  Lincoln  had  gained  his  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer,  he  had  again  tried  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  the  Legislature,  and  this  time  had 
succeeded.  This  was  in  1834.  A  writer  says  of  him — "He 
had  not  yet  acquired  position.  At  this  time  he  was  very  plain 
in  his  costume,  as  well  as  rather  uncourtly  in  his  dress  and 
appearance.  His  clothing  was  of  homely  Kentucky  jean, 
and  the  first  impression  made  upon  those  who  saw  him  was 
not  specially  prepossessing.  He  had  not  outgrown  his  hard 
backwood  experience,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  disguise 
or  to  cast  behind  him  the  honest  and  manly,  though  un- 
polished characteristics  of  his  early  days.  Never  was  a  man 
further  removed  from  all  snobbish  affectation.  As  little  was 
there,  also,  of  the  demagogue  art  of  assuming  an  uncouthness 
or  rusticity  of  manner  and  outward  habit,  with  a  mistaken 
motive   of  thus   securing   particular  favour  as  one  of  the 
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masses.  He  chose  to  appear  then,  as  he  has  at  all  times 
since,  precisely  what  he  was.  His  deportment  was  unassum- 
ing, though  without  any  awkwardness  or  reserve.  During 
this,  his  first  session  in  the  Legislature,  he  was  taking  lessons, 
as  became  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  preparing  himself 
for  the  future  by  close  observation  and  attention  to  business, 
rather  than  by  a  prominent  participation  in  debate.  He 
seldom  or  never  took  the  floor  to  speak,  although  before  the 
close  of  this  and  the  succeeding  special  session  of  the  same 
Legislature,  he  had  shown,  as  previously  in  any  other  capa- 
city in  which  he  was  engaged,  qualities  that  clearly  pointed 
to  him  as  fitted  to  act  a  leading  part." 

In  1836  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and 
was  re-elected.  The  election  was  a  very  exciting  one,  and 
he  both  wrote  to  the  papers  and  gave  addresses.  His  first 
remarkable  speech  was  made  on  behalf  of  a  friend  on  this 
occasion.  Holland  thus  describes  it : — "  Lincoln  took  his 
turn  upon  the  platform.  Embarrassed  at  first,  and  speaking 
slowly,  he  began  to  lay  down  and  fix  his  propositions.  His 
auditors  followed  him  with  breathless  attention,  and  saw  him 
enclose  his  adversary  in  a  wall  of  fact,  and  then  weave  over 
him  a  network  of  deductions,  so  logically  tight  in  all  its 
meshes  that  there  was  no  escape  for  the  victim.  He  forgot 
himself  entirely  as  he  grew  warm  at  his  work.  His  audience 
applauded ;  and  with  ridicule  and  wit  he  riddled  the  man 
whom  he  had  made  helpless.  Men  who  remember  the 
speech  allude  particularly  to  the  transformation  which  it 
wrought  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance.  The  homely  man 
was  majestic;  the  plain,  good-natured  face  was  full  of 
expression;  the  long,  bent  figure  was  straight  as  an  arrow; 
and  the  kind  and  dreamy  eyes  flashed  with  the  fire  of  true 
inspiration.  His  reputation  was  made,  and  from  that  day 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  recognised  in  Illinois  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  orators  in  the  State."  "  The  Sangamon 
County  Delegation,"  which  consisted  of  nine  representatives, 
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was  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  members.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  the  tallest,  but  not  a  man  of  them  was  less  than  six  feet 
high.  They  used  to  be  called  "  the  Long  Nine."  Lincoln 
had  the  second  place  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts 
and  Expenditure.  He  was  thrown  into  contact  with  some 
of  the  best  and  most  able  men  of  this  new  State.  They 
were  chiefly  occupied  with  measures  for  public  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Lincoln,  during  this  session,  became  acquainted 
with  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  who  was  characterised  by 
Lincoln  as  "the  least  man  he  ever  saw."  He  was  both 
slight  and  short.  They  worked  together  in  this  session, 
which  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  take,  for  the  first  time,  his  stand  on 
the  Anti-Slavery  side.  He  was  careful,  however,  to  avoid 
identifying  himself  with  the  theoretical  Abolitionists  of 
the  day,  and  declared  that  he  thought  them  illegal ;  but  he 
announced  his  belief  that  "  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy." 

He  was  still  very  poor.  He  had  walked  to  Vandalia, 
where  the  House  met,  which  was  a  hundred  miles  from  his 
home,  and  when  the  session  was  over  he  walked  home  again. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  "  Long  Nine  "  who  did  not 
possess  a  horse ;  and,  of  course,  at  that  time  there  were  no 
railways.  He  was  very  thinly  clad ;  and  when  he  com- 
plained of  the  cold,  one  of  his  companions  remarked,  looking 
down  at  the  large  feet  of  the  future  President,  *'  It  is  no 
wonder  you  are  cold,  Abe,  there  is  so  much  of  you  on  the 
ground." 

In  1838  he  was  elected  for  the  third,  and  in  1840  for  the 
fourth  time  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature ;  and  in  1840  Mr. 
Lincoln  engaged  to  fight  a  duel. 

The  quarrel  was  originally  none  of  his,  but  he  made  it  so. 
It  arose  out  of  the  publication  of  a  sarcastic  poem  in  the 
Sangamon  Jowrnal^  which  was  understood  to  refer  to  Mr. 
James  Shields.  He  called  on  the  editor,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  the  writer.     This  the  editor  refused  to  give,  as  the 
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writer  was  a  lady.  But  the  lady  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln's, 
and  he  told  Shields  that  he  held  himself  responsible  for 
the  poem.  So  a  duel  was  decided  upon,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  a  neutral  territory  on  the  Mississippi,  called  Bloody 
Island.  But  no  blood  was  shed  there  on  that  occasion.  A 
reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  duel  was  happily 
prevented. 

In  1842,  and  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd  of  Kentucky.  He  wrote  to  a  friend, 
J.  F.  Speed,  Esq.,  just  after : — "  "We  are  not  keeping  house, 
but  boarding  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  which  is  very  well  kept 
now  by  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of  Beck.  Our  rooms  are 
the  same  Dr.  Wallace  occupied  there,  and  boarding  only 
costs  four  dollars  a-week.  ...  I  most  heartily  wish  you 
and  your  family  will  not  fail  to  come.  Just  let  us  know  the 
time  a  week  in  advance,  and  we  will  have  a  room  prepared 
for  you,  and  we  will  all  be  merry  together  for  a  while." 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Lincoln  remained  several  years  in 
private  life,  practising  law  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  too  conscientious  a  man,  however,  to  try  to  shield  those 
whom  he  knew  to  be  guilty  from  the  punishment  which 
they  deserved. 

Mr.  Lincoln  became  the  father  of  four  children,  all  sons — 
Robert  Todd,  Edward,  who  died  in  infancy,  William,  who 
died  in  Washington  during  the  presidency  of  his  father,  and 
Thomas,  nicknamed  by  his  father  "  Tadpole,"  and  generally 
called  Tad.  Their  home  was  in  a  pleasant  house  at  Spring- 
field, very  different  from  the  log-cabin  in  which  their  father 
was  born.  He  was  a  very  loving  parent,  never  impatient 
with  the  restlessness  of  the  children,  but  always  kind, 
tender,  and  indulgent.  He  used  to  be  seen  wheeling  them 
about  in  a  child's  gig,  up  and  down  the  path  in  front  of  the 
house,  often  without  hat  or  coat  on,  with  his  hands  behind, 
holding  the  little  carriage,  and  his  thoughts  evidently  far 
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away.  He  was  very  absent-minded  :  some  people  used  to 
say  he  was  crazy,  he  seemed  to  be  so  full  of  thought ;  but 
all  the  while  he  was  preparing  for  his  future  work  and 
responsibility.  His  wife  was  a  good  woman,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  not  a  member, 
attended  with  her.  The  Sunday-school  and  all  benevolent 
institutions  found  in  him  a  good  friend  and  helper.  But  he 
was  especially  the  friend  and  teacher  of  his  own  children. 
He  used  to  say  to  them  when  they  exhibited  any  unlovely 
tendencies  in  tempei'  and  disposition,  "  You  break  my  heart 
when  you  act  like  this." 

In  the  meantime  great  events  were  occurring,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  known  to  be  a  man  who  would 
serve  his  party  well.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  against 
slavery,  and  he  had  taken  a  very  decided  stand  on  the  side 
of  its  enemies.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  was  expecting  a 
nomination  to  Congress ;  but  the  convention  of  his  county 
sent  him  as  a  delegate  to  nominate  another  man.  He 
referred  to  this  in  his  own  playful  manner — "In  getting 
Baker  the  nomination,  I  shall  be  fixed  a  good  deal  like  a 
fellow  that  is  made  groomsman  to  the  man  who  has  cut 
him  out,  and  is  marrying  his  own  dear  gal."  But  he 
behaved  loyally  to  his  rival,  and  supported  him  with 
sincerity  and  zeaL     And  Lincoln  bided  his  time. 

In  1854  a  new  political  era  opened.  Holland,  in  his  Life 
of  Lincoln,  thus  describes  the  crisis  : — "  Events  occurred  of 
immeasurable  influence  upon  the  country  ;  and  an  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  was  begun,  which  was  destined  not 
to  cease  until  slavery  itself  should  be  destroyed.  Disregard- 
ing the  pledges  of  peace  and  harmony,  the  party  in  the 
interest  of  slavery  effected  in  Congress  the  abrogation  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820 — a  compromise  which  was 
intended  to  shut  slavery  for  ever  out  of  the  north-west ;  and 
a  bill  organising  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
was  enacted,  which  left  them  free  to  choose  whether  they 
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would  have  slavery  as  an  institution  or  not.  The  inten- 
tion, without  doubt,  was  to  force  slavery  upon  those 
territories — to  make  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
become  free  States — as  the  subsequent  exhibitions  of 
"  border  ruffianism  "  in  Kansas  sufficiently  testified.  This 
gre^t  political  iniquity  aroused  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  had 
never  before  been  aroused.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  fully  comprehended  the  fact  that  there  was  to  be 
no  peace  on  the  slavery  question  until  either  freedom  or 
slavery  should  triumph.  He  knew  slavery  to  be  wrong. 
He  had  always  known  and  felt  it  to  be  so.  He  knew  that 
he  regarded  the  institution  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
had  regarded  it ;  but  a  new  doctrine  had  been  put  forward. 
Slavery  was  right.  Slavery  was  entitled  to  equal  consider- 
ation with  freedom.  Slavery  claimed  the  privilege  of  going 
wherever,  into  the  national  domain,  it  might  choose  to  go. 
Slavery  claimed  national  protection  everywhere.  Instead 
of  remaining  contentedly  within  the  territory  it  occupied 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  it  sought  to  extend 
itself  indefinitely — to  nationalise  itself. 

"Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  was  the  responsible  author 
of  what  was  caiUed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill — a  bill  which 
he  based  upon  what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  'popular 
sovereignty  ' — the  right  of  a  people  of  a  territory  to  choose 
their  own  institutions :  and  between  Judge  Douglas  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  destined  to  be  fought  '  the  battle  of  the 
giants '  on  the  questions  that  grew  out  of  this  great  political 
crime.  Mr.  Lincoln's  indignation  was  an  index  to  the 
popular  feeling  all  over  the  North.  The  men  who,  in  good 
faith,  had  acquiesced  in  the  compromise  measures,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  peace — who 
had  compelled  themselves  to  silence  by  biting  their  lips — 
who  had  been  forced  into  silence  by  their  love  of  the  Union, 
whose  existence  the  slave  power  had  threatened — saw  that 
they  had  been  overreached  and  foully  wronged." 
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It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  Mr.  Douglas  paid 
to  Springfield  that  the  two  men  first  measured  swords  in 
the  great  war  of  words  which  followed.  The  State  Fair  was 
being  held  at  that  time,  and  it  had  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Douglas  had  been  before  the  public  all  the  time  which 
Lincoln  had  spent  in  retirement,  and  he  expounded  his 
principles  and  policy  with  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  was  all 
assurance  and  self-confidence ;  and  the  next  day  in  answer 
to  his  speech  Lincoln  put  forth  all  his  powers.  The  Spring- 
field Journal  thus  described  the  speaker  and  the  scene  : — 

"He  quivered  with  feeling  and  emotion.  The  whole 
house  was  as  still  as  death.  He  attacked  the  Kansas- 
Kebraska  bill  with  unusual  warmth  and  energy,  and  all 
felt  that  a  man  of  strength  was  its  enemy,  an  d  that  he  in- 
tended to  blast  it  if  he  could  by  strong  and  manly  efibrts.  He 
was  most  successful ;  and  the  house  approved  the  glorious 
triumph  of  truth  by  loud  and  long  continued  huzzas.  "Women 
waved  their  white  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  woman's  silent 
but  heartfelt  consent.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lincoln  exhibited  Douglas 
in  all  the  attitudes  he  could  be  placed  in  in  a  friendly 
debate.  He  exhibited  the  bill  in  all  its  aspects,  to  show  its 
humbuggery  and  falsehoods,  and  when  thus  torn  to  rags, 
cut  into  slips,  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  vast  crowd,  a  kind 
of  scorn  was  visible  upon  the  face  of  the  crowd,  and  upon 
the  lips  of  the  most  eloquent  speaker."  The  editor  in  con- 
cluding his  account  says — "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech, 
every  man  felt  that  it  was  unanswerable — that  no  human 
power  could  overthrow  it,  or  trample  it  under  foot.  The 
long  and  repeated  applause  evinced  the  feeling  of  the  crowd, 
and  gave  tokens  of  universal  assent  to  Lincoln's  whole 
argument ;  and  every  mind  present  did  homage  to  the  man 
who  took  captive  the  heart,  and  broke  like  a  sun  over  the 
understanding." 

The  fight  thus  commenced  was  a  long  one.      Mr.  Lincoln 
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during  the  campaign  thus  expressed  his  ideas  in  regai'd  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  : — "  These  communities, 
the  thirteen  colonies,  by  their  representatives  in  the  old 
Independence  Hall,  said  to  the  world  of  men,  'We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  born  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.'  This  was  their  interpretation  of  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  This  was  their  lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble 
understanding  of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  to  all  His  creatures,  to  the  whole  great 
family  of  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
with  the  divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  be  trodden  on,  and  degraded,  and  embruted  by  its 
fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  race  of  men  then 
living,  but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the 
furthest  posterity.  They  created  a  beacon  to  guide  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  and  the  countless 
myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages.  Wise 
statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the  tendency  of  pros- 
perity to  breed  tyrants,  and  so  they  established  these  great 
self-evident  truths  that  when,  in  the  distant  future,  some 
man,  some  faction,  some  interest  should  set  up  the  doctrine 
that  none  but  rich  men,  or  none  but  white  men,  or  none 
but  Anglo-Saxon  white  men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up 
again  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  take  courage 
to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that  truth, 
and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  all  the  humane  and  Christian 
virtues,  might  not  be  extinguished  from  the  land  ;  so  that  no 
man  would  hereafter  dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  great 
principles  on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being  built. 

'*  Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught  doctrines 
conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;      if     you     have     listened     to     suggestions 
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■which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur,  and  mutilate 
the  fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions ;  if  you  have  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  in 
those  inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our  chart  of  liberty, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  come  back — return  to  the  fountain 
whose  waters  spring  close  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution, 
Think  nothing  of  me,  take  no  thought  for  the  political 
fate  of  any  man  whomsoever,  but  come  back  to  the  truths 
that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but 
heed  these  sacred  principles.  You  may  not  only  defeat  me 
for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put  me  to  death. 
While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honours,  I  do 
claim  to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by  something  higher 
than  an  anxiety  for  office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every 
paltry  and  insignilicant  thought  for  any  man's  success.  It 
is  nothing ;  I  am  nothing ;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing. 
But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal  emblem  of  humanity — the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence." 

From  1858  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  engaged  in  a  grand 
fight.  Debates  were  held  at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jones- 
borough,  Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton,  and 
they  were  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  campaign  annals  for 
eloquence,  ability,  earnestness,  adroitness,  and  comprehen- 
siveness. The  two  rivals  often  travelled  together  in  the 
same  car  or  carriage,  and  were  friendly  so  far  as  the 
manifestation  of  good  feeling  was  concerned,  though  each 
fought  the  other  with  uncompromising  vigour.  Douglas 
once  pronounced  this  graceful  eulogy  upon  his  opponent,  at 
Springfield : — "  I  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  kind-hearted, 
amiable,  good-natured  gentleman,  with  whom  no  man  has  a 
right  to  pick  a  quarrel,  even  if  he  wanted  one.  He  is 
a  worthy  gentleman.  I  have  known  him  for  twenty-five 
years ;  and  there  is  no  better  citizen,  and  no  kinder-hearted 
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man.  He  is  u  fine  lawyer,  possesses  high  ability;  and  thero 
is  no  objection  to  him,  except  the  monstrous  revolutionary 
doctrines  with  which  he  is  identified." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  Lincoln's  speeches  was  made  at 
New  York,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  the  27  th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1860.  William  CuUen  Bryant  presided,  and  the 
crowded  audience  received  Mr.  Lincoln  with  demonstrations 
of  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  closed  with  these  words : — 
"  Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false 
accusations  against  us,  not  frightened  from  it  by  measures 
of  destruction  to  the  government,  nor  of  dangers  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in 
that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it." 

He  stood  now  at  the  close  of  his  old  life  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new ;  and  of  his  appearance  at  the  time  a 
writer  gives  the  following  pen-portrait : — "  Mr.  Lincoln 
stands  six  feet  and  four  inches  high  in  his  stockings.  His 
frame  is  not  muscular,  but  gaunt  and  wiry ;  his  arms  are 
long,  but  not  unreasonably  so  for  a  person  of  his  height ;  his 
lower  limbs  are  not  disproportioned  to  his  body.  In  walk- 
ing, his  gait,  though  firm,  is  never  brisk.  He  steps  slowly 
and  deliberately,  almost  always  with  his  head  inclined 
forward,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  In 
matters  of  dress  he  is  by  no  means  precise.  Always  clean, 
he  is  never  fashionable ;  he  is  careless,  but  not  slovenly. 
In  manner  he  is  remarkably  cordial,  and  at  the  same  time 
simple.  His  politeness  is  always  sincere,  but  never  elabo- 
rate or  oppressive.  A  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
a  warmer  smile  of  recognition,  are  his  methods  of  greeting 
his  friends.  At  rest,  his  features,  though  those  of  a  man 
of  mark,  are  not  such  as  belong  to  a  handsome  man ;  but 
when  his  fine  dark  grey  eyes  are  lighted  up  by  any  emotion, 
and  his  features  begin  their  play,  he  would  be  chosen  from 
among  a  crowd  as  one  who  had  in  him  not  only  the  kindly 
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sentiments  which  women  love,  but  the  heavier  metal  of 
which  full-grown  men  and  presidents  are  made.  His  hair 
is  black,  and  though  thin,  is  wiry.  His  head  sits  well  on 
his  shoulders,  but  beyond  that  it  defies  description.  It 
nearer  resembles  that  of  Clay  than  that  of  "Webster  ;  but  it 
is  unlike  either.  It  is  very  large,  and,  phrenologically, 
well  proportioned,  betokening  power  in  all  its  developments. 
A  slightly  Roman  nose,  a  wide-cut  mouth,  and  a  dark 
complexion,  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  weather- 
beaten,  complete  the  description. 

"In  his  personal  habits  Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  simple  as  a  child. 
He  loves  a  good  dinner,  and  eats  with  the  appetite  which 
goes  with  a  good  brain ;  but  his  food  is  plain  and  nutritious. 
He  never  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  sort,  not  even  a 
glass  of  wine.  He  is  not  addicted  to  tobacco  in  any  of  its 
shapes.  He  was  never  accused  of  a  licentious  act  in  all  his 
life.  He  never  uses  profane  language.  He  never  gambles ; 
we  doubt  if  he  ever  indulges  in  any  game  of  chance.  He  is 
particularly  cautious  about  incurring  pecuniary  obligations 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  in  debt  he  is  never  content 
until  the  score  is  discharged.  We  presume  he  owes  no  man 
a  dollar.  He  never  speculates.  The  rage  for  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  never  took  hold  of  him.  His  gains 
from  his  profession  have  been  moderate,  but  sufficient  for 
his  purposes.  While  others  have  dreamed  of  gold,  he  has 
been  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  all  his  dealings  he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  generous,  but  exact ;  and,  above  all, 
religiously  honest.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  wronged  any  one  out  of  a 
cent,  or  ever  spent  a  dollar  that  he  had  not  honestly  earned. 
His  struggles  in  early  life  have  made  him  careful  of  money, 
but  his  generosity  with  his  own  is  proverbial.  He  is  a 
regular  attendant  upon  religious  worship,  and  though  not  a 
communicant,  is  a  pew-holder  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield,  to  which  Mrs.  Lincoln 
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"belongs.  He  is  a  scrupulous  teller  of  the  truth — too  exact 
in  his  notions  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  "Washington  as  it  is 
now.  His  enemies  may  say  that  he  tells  black  Republican 
lies;  but  no  man  could  ever  say  that,  in  a  professional 
capacity,  or  as  a  citizen  dealing  with  his  neighbours,  he 
would  depart  from  the  Scriptural  command.  At  home  he 
lives  like  a  gentleman  of  modest  means  and  simple  tastes. 
A  good-sized  house  of  wood,  simply  but  tastefully  furnished, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  flowers,  is  his  own,  and  there  he 
lives,  at  peace  with  himself,  the  idol  of  his  family,  and,  for 
his  honesty,  ability,  and  patriotism,  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

NOMINATED  AND  ELECTED  TO  THE   PRESIDENTIAL  CHAIR. 

"  God  cares,  and  humanity  cares,  and  I  care ;  and  with  God's  help 
I  shall  not  fail." 


> 


N  May  1859,  at  the  Illinois  State  Republican  Con- 
vention, an  incident  occurred  which  was  amusing, 
Abraham  Lincoln  attended  as  a  spectator,  and  his 
entrance  was  greeted  with  applause.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat,  when  the  Governor  of  the  State  arose,  and  said  that 
an  old  democrat  wished  to  make  a  presentation  to  the 
Convention.  Leave  was  granted,  and  in  came  Lincoln's 
old  friend  Hanks,  bearing  with  him  two  old  fence-rails, 
gaily  decorated,  and  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

"ABRAHAM    LINCOLN, 

The  Rail  Candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1860.     Two  Rails  from  a  lot 
of  three  thousand  made  in  1830,  by 

THOMAS  HANKS  AND  ABE  LINCOLN, 
Whose  father  was  the  first  pioneer  of  Macon  County. " 

The    effect   of    the    introduction   of    these   rails    upon    an 
audience  alreadv  excited  was  to  increase  enthusiasm,   as 
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such  melo-dramatic  incidents  often  do.  One  would  have 
thought  that  to  have  been  a  rail-splitter  was  the  greatest 
and  best  training  for  a  President,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  people.  It  is  said  that  they  cheered  and  shouted  for  a 
quarter-of-an-hour,  and  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tell  them 
the  story  of  those  rails.  He  did  so ;  they  were  some  of  the 
rails  he  had  split  for  his  father's  log-cabin.  He  himself 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  if,  instead  of  splitting 
rails,  he  had  been  preparing  by  work  in  school  or  college 
for  future  duties  and  responsibilities ;  but  the  people  loved 
him  all  the  more  because  he  had  been  one  of  themselves. 
They  raised  a  cry  which  was  taken  up  by  the  toilers  in  all 
parts  of  the  "West ! — "  The  rail-splitter  of  Illinois  is  the 
people's  choice  for  the  Presidency."  His  enemies  despised 
him  for  his  lowly  youth ;  some  of  his  friends  regretted  that 
the  name  of  "  rail-splitter  "  should  be  associated  with  him  ; 
but  he,  never  ashamed  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and 
never  parading  his  poor  origin,  went  steadily  onward  and 
upward  in  his  course. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  seen  his  way  to  oppose  slavery,  and  the  tenure  of  his 
office  would  expire  in  March  1861.  It  was  time  to  fix 
upon  a  President-elect,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  1860  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Convention,  '•  in 
an  immense  buUding  which  the  people  of  Chicago  had  put 
up  for  the  purpose,  called  the  Wigwam,  There  were  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  delegates.  The  city  was  filled,"  says 
Raymond,  "with  earnest  men  who  had  gathered  to  press 
the  claims  of  their  favourite  candidates,  and  the  halls  and 
corridors  of  all  the  hotels  swarmed  and  buzzed  with  an  eager 
crowd,  in  and  out  of  which  darted  or  pushed  their  way  the 
various  leaders  of  party  politics."  J.  H.  Holland,  in  his 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln^  thus  describes  the  exciting 
scene : — 

"On   the  assembling   of  the  Convention  everybody  was 
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anxious  to  get  at  the  decisive  work,  and  as  a  preliminary, 
the  various  candidates  in  the  field  were  nominated  by  their 
friends,  Mr.  Evarts  of  New  York  nominated  Mr.  Seward, 
and  Mr.  Judd  of  Illinois  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  After- 
wards Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chase  of  Ohio,  Edward  Bates  of  Mis- 
souri, and  John  McLean  of  Ohio,  were  formally  nominated, 
but  no  enthusiasm  was  awakened  by  the  mention  of  any 
names  except  those  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln.  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Indiana  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  did  also  Mr.  Delano  of  Ohio ;  while  Carl 
Schurz  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Blair  of  Michigan,  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward.  It  was  certain  that  one  of 
these  two  men  would  be  nominated.  On  every  pronuncia- 
tion of  their  names,  their  respective  partisans  raised  their 
shouts,  vieing  with  each  other  in  the  strength  of  their 
applause.  The  excitement  of  this  mass  of  men  at  that  time 
cannot  be  measured  by  those  not  there,  or  by  men  in  their 
sober  senses. 

"  The  baUot  came.  Maine  gave  nearly  half  her  vote  for 
Lincoln  ;  New  Hampshire  seven  of  her  ten  for  Lincoln. 
Massachusetts  was  divided.  New  York  voted  solid  for  Mr. 
Seward,  giving  him  her  seventy  votes.  Virginia,  which  was 
expected  also  to  vote  solid  for  Mr.  Seward,  gave  fourteen  of 
her  twenty-two  votes  for  Lincoln.  Indiana  gave  her 
twenty-six  votes  for  Lincoln  without  a  break.  Thus  the 
balloting  went  on,  amid  the  most  intense  excitement,  until 
the  whole  number  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  votes  was 
cast.  It  was  necessary  to  a  choice  that  one  candidate 
should  have  two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  "William  H. 
Seward  had  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half, 
Abraham  Lincoln  one  hundred  and  two,  Edward  Bates 
forty-eight,  Simon  Cameron  fifty  and  a  half,  Salmon  P. 
Chase  forty-nine.  The  remaining  forty-two  votes  were 
divided  among   John  McLean,  Benjamin  Wade,   William 
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L.  Dayton,  John  M.  Reed,  Jacob  Collamer,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  John  C.  Fremont — Reed,  Sumner,  and 
Fremont  having  one  each. 

On  the  second  ballot  the  first  gain  for  Lincoln  was  from 
New  Hampshire.     Then  Vermont  followed  with  her  vote, 
which    she    had    previously    given    to   her    senator,    Mr. 
Collamer,  as  a  compliment.     Pennsylvania  came  next  to  his 
support,  with  the  votes  she  had  given  to  Cameron.     On  the 
whole  ballot  he  gained  seventy-nine  votes,  and  received  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one,  while  Mr.  Seward  received  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a  half  votes,  having  gained 
eleven.      The   announcement   of    the  votes  given  to   Mr. 
Seward   and    Mr.   Lincoln  was    received   with    deafening 
applause  by  their  respective  partisans.      Then   came   the 
third  ballot.     All  felt  that  it  was  likely  to  be  the  decisive 
one,  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  trembled  for  the  result. 
Hundreds  of  pencils  were   in   operation,   and   before   the 
result    was    announced,    it    was   whispered    through   the 
immense  and  excited  mass  of  people  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  received  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  and  a  half  votes, 
only  lacking  one  vote   and   a  half   of  an   election.      Mr. 
Carther  of    Ohio  was  up  in  an  instant,  to  announce  the 
change  of  four  votes   of    Ohio   from   Mr.    Chase   to  Mr, 
Lincoln.      That  finished  the  work.      The  excitement  had 
culminated.     After  a  moment's  pause,  like  the  sudden  and 
breathless  stillness  that  precedes  the  hurricane,  the  storm 
of    wild,  •  uncontrollable,    and    almost    insane    enthusiasm 
descended.     The  scene  surpassed  description.     During  all 
the  ballotings  a  man  had  been  standing  upon  the  roof  com- 
municating the  results  to  the  outsiders,   who   in   surging 
masses  far  outnumbered  those  who   were   packed   in  the 
Wigwam.     To  this  man  one  of  the  secretaries  shouted — 
"  Fire  the  salute  !     Abe  Lincoln  is  nominated  ! "     Then,  as 
the  cheering  inside  died  away,  the  roar  began  on  the  out- 
side, and  swelled  up  from  the  excited  masses  like  the  noisp 
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of  many  waters.  This  the  insiders  heard,  and  to  it  they 
replied.  Thus  deep  called  to  deep  with  such  a  frenzy  of 
sympathetic  enthusiasm  that  even  the  thundering  salute  of 
cannon  was  unheard  by  many  upon  the  platform. 

"  When  the  multitudes  became  too  tired  to  cheer  more, 
the  business  of  the  Convention  proceeded.  Half-a-dozen 
men  were  on  their  feet  announcing  the  change  of  votes  of 
their  States,  swelling  Mr.  Lincoln's  majority.  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  California,  Texas, 
District  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon 
insisted  on  casting  unanimous  votes  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
before  the  vote  was  declared.  While  these  changes  were 
going  on,  a  photograph  of  the  nominee  was  brought  in  and 
exhibited  to  the  Convention.  When  the  vote  was  declared, 
Mr.  Evarts,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
expressed  his  grief  that  Mr.  Seward  had  not  been  nomi- 
nated, and  then  moved  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
should  be  made  unanimous.  John  A.  Andrew  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Carl  Schurz  of  Wisconsin,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  carried.  Before  the  nomination  of  a 
vice-president,  the  Convention  adjourned  for  dinner.  It  is 
reported  that  such  had  been  the  excitement  during  the 
morning  session  that  men  who  never  tasted  intoxicating 
liquors  staggered  like  drunken  men  on  coming  into  the 
open  air.  The  nervous  tension  had  been  so  great  that, 
when  it  subsided,  they  were  as  flaccid  and  feeble  as  if  they 
had  but  recently  risen  from  a  fever." 

In  the  meantime,  two  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  all  this  excitement,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  quietly 
waiting  in  the  office  of  the  Springfield  State  Journal.  Ho 
could  not  but  be  anxious,  but  he  kept  masterly  control 
over  himself,  and  talked  to  his  friends  while  his  fate 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  The  news  of  the  first 
and  second  ballots  had  been  telegraphed  to  him,  and  he 
waited  the  result  of  the  third. 
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Presently  a  boy  entered  the  room,  and  went  at  once  to 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Well?" 

"The  nomination  has  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Seward — is 
not  the  highest." 

The  Superintendent  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  Mr. 
Lincoln,  you  are  nominated  on  the  third  ballot." 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  not  a  word. 

Then  some  one  belonging  to  the  Journal  cried,  "  Three 
cheers  for  the  new  President,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Spring- 
field," and  a  storm  of  applause  answered  the  suggestion. 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke,  trying  hard  to  steady  his  voice, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  : — 

"  There  is  a  little  woman  down  at  our  house  in  Twelfth 
Street  who  would  like  to  hear  this.  I'll  go  down  and  tell 
her." 

And  in  the  sacred  privacy  of  his  happy  home  the  man 
was  able  to  pour  forth  his  emotion  in  the  most  natural  way. 
A  wave  of  solemn  feeling  came  over  him.  He  was  not 
exultant,  for  he  knew  that  an  awful  responsibility  was  laid 
upon  him ;  but  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  he  found 
courage. 

He  was  left  alone  for  a  time,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
bear  the  rush  of  thoughts.  We  wonder  if  a  picture  of  the 
log-cabin,  in  which  his  first  days  were  "spent,  did  not  flash 
across  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  had  not  a  wish  that  his  dearly- 
beloved  "angel-mother"  could  know  how  wonderfully  her 
prayers  had  been  answered,  and  how  greatly  God  had 
honoured  her  son.  Even  if  his  father  had  only  lived  to 
see  the  beginning  of  his  prosperity ;  but  he  had  now  been 
dead  eight  years. 

However,  he  had  soon  other  matters  to  employ  his  mind. 
A  deputation  from  the  Convention  arrived,  and  the 
Hon.  George  Ashmum  formally  notified  him  of  his 
nomination : — 
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"  I  have,  sir,  the  honour,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  present,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, recently  assembled  at  Chicago,  to  discharge  a  most 
pleasant  duty.  We  have  come,  sir,  under  a  vote  of  instruc- 
tions to  that  committee,  to  notify  you  that  you  have  been 
selected  by  the  Convention  of  the  Republicans  at  Chicago 
for  President  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir, 
to  notify  you  of  that  selection ;  and  that  committee  deem  it 
not  only  respectful  to  yourself,  but  appropriate  to  the 
important  matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that  they  should 
come  in  person  and  present  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Convention  ;  and,  sir,  without  any  phrase 
which  shall  either  be  considered  personally  laudatory  to 
yourself,  or  which  shall  have  any  reference  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  questions  which  are  connected  with  your 
nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  letter  which  has 
been  prepared,  and  which  informs  you  of  the  nomination, 
and  with  it  the  platform  resolutions  and  sentiments  which 
the  Convention  adopted.  Sir,  at  your  convenience  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  from  you  such  a  response  as  it  may  be 
your  pleasure  to  give  us." 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  with  a  countenance  grave  and 
earnest  almost  to  sternness,  regarding  Mr.  Ashmum  with 
the  profoundest  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
gentleman's  remarks,  after  an  impressive  pause,  he  replied 
in  a  clear,  but  subdued  voice,  with  that  perfect  enunciation 
which  always  marked  his  utterances,  and  a  dignified  sincerity 
of  manner  suited  to  the  man  and  the  occasion,  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee — I  tender 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, and  all  the  people  represented  in  it,  my  profoundest 
thanks  for  the  high  honour  done  me,  which  you  now  formally 
announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon 
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some  one  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced 
statesmen  whose  distinguished  names  were  before  the 
Convention,  I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more  fully  the 
resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denominated  the  platform, 
and,  without  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  respond  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the 
platform  will  be  found  satisfactory,  and  the  nomination 
gratefully  accepted. 

"  And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you,  and  each  of  you,  by  the  hand." 

It  was  thought  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  that  such  an 
occasion  ought  to  be  one  of  feasting  and  drinking ;  and 
knowing  that  he  was  an  abstainer  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
one  of  them  sent  him  a  quantity  to  be  used  on  that  day. 

"  What  am  I  to  do '? "  he  asked  a  friend.  "  I  do  not 
want  to  be  inhospitable,  but  I  believe  that  strong  drink 
does  harm  every  way.  I  have  never  had  a  drink  of  whisky 
in  my  life,  and  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
now." 

"  Very  well  then,  don't." 

"But  I  am  afraid  my  good  friend  who  sent  it  will 
consider  it  very  ungracious  of  me  not  to  have  it  used." 

"But  you  know,  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  is  a  matter  of  principle 
with  you,  and  you  have  been  elected  on  purpose  that 
you  may  abide  by  principle." 

"  So  I  have,  and  so  I  will." 

"  Then  send  the  liquor  back — *  Declined  with  thanks.' " 

The  President-elect  did  so  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  inter^ 
view  with  the  State  delegations  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  offer  you  wine,  because  I  never  drink  it.  Can  we  pledge 
each  other  better  than  in  clear  cold  water  ? "  With  that  he 
lifted  a  glass  of  Nature's  beverage  to  his  lips,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  did  the  same. 

One  of  the  committee  was  called  "  Tall  Judge  Kelly  of 
Pennsylvania."     When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  shake  hands 
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with  Mr.  Liucoln,  lie  so  evidently  measured  him  with  his 
ejes,  that  Lincoln  said,   "  Judge,  how  tall  are  you  % " 

"  Six  feet  three,"  was  the  answer.  "  How  tall  are  you, 
Mr.  Lincoln  ? " 

"  Six  feet  four  !  " 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  Judge,  "  Pennsylvania  bows  to 
Illinois.  My  dear  man,  for  years  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to,  and  I've  found  him 
at  last  in  a  land  where  we  thought  there  was  none  but  little 
giants." 
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"The  good  State  has  broken  the  cords  for  her  spun  ; 
Her  oil-spriugs  and  water  won't  fuse  into  one  ; 
The  Dutchman  has  seasoned  with  freedom  his  krout  : 
And  slow,  late,  but  certain,  the  Quakers  are  out. 

Give  the  flag  to  the  winds,  set  the  hills  all  aflame, 
Make  way  for  the  man  with  the  patriarch's  name  ; 
Away  with  misgiving,  away  with  all  doubt, 
For  Lincoln  goes  in  when  the  Quakers  come  out. " 

— Whittier. 


ROM  the  moment  that  he  was  made  President 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
more  leisure.  From  henceforth  he  was  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation  was  determined  to 
have  its  rights.  Some  amusing  stories  are  told  by  his 
biographers.  The  Portland  Press  told  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  who,  when  the 
nomination  was  made,  at  once  started  to  see  the  candidate 
at  his  house. 

Arriving  at  Springfield,  he  put  up  at  a  public-house,  and 
loitering  at  the  front  door,  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  lived. 
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"  There  is  Mr.  Lincoln  now,  coming  down  the  sidewalk  3 
that  tall,  crooked  man,  loosely  walking  this  way ;  if  you 
wish  to  see  him,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  by  putting 
yourself  in  his  track." 

In  a  few  moments  the  object  of  his  curiosity  reached  the 
point  which  our  friend  occupied,  who,  advancing,  ventured 
to  accost  him  thus  : — 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Lincoln  ? " 

"  That,  sir,  is  my  name." 

"  My  name  is  R.,  from  Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts, 
and  learning  that  you  have  to-day  been  made  the  public 
property  of  the  United  States,  I  have  ventured  to  introduce 
myself,  with  a  view  to  a  brief  acquaintance,  hoping  you 
will  pardon  such  patriotic  curiosity  in  a  stranger." 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  his  salutation  with  cordiality,  told 
him  no  apology  was  necessary  for  his  introduction,  and 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  his  residence.  He  was 
introduced  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  boys.  After  some 
conversation  concerning  the  Lincoln  family  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,  and  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  with  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  familiar,  Mr.  R.  desired  the  privilege 
of  writing  a  letter  to  be  despatched  by  the  next  mail.  Mr. 
Lincoln  very  kindly  and  promptly  provided  him  with  the 
necessary  means.  As  he  began  to  write,  Mr.  Lincoln 
approached,  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  expressed  the 
hope  that  he  was  not  a  spy  who  had  come  thus  early  to 
report  his  faults  to  the  public. 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  protested  Mr.  R,  "  I  am  writing 
home  to  my  wife,  who,  I  dare  say,  wiU  hardly  credit  the 
fact  that  I  am  writing  in  your  house." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lincoln,  *'  if  your  wife  doubts 
your  word,  I  will  cheerfully  endorse  it,  if  you  will  give  me 
permission." 

He  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  in  a  clear  hand  upon  the 
blank  page  of  the  letter  as  foUows  : — 
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"I  am  happy  to  say  that  your  husband  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  guest  in  my  house,  and  in  due  time  I  trust 
you  will  greet  his  safe  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

He  was  always  most  kind  and  patient.  On  one  occasion  he 
noticed  two  young  men  waiting  about  his  door,  as  if  wishing 
to  speak  to  him,  and  yet  feeling  too  timid  to  call. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  good  fellows  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  Will  you  sit  down  1 "  One  sat,  and  the  other  said 
bashfully,  "  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  and  my  companion  have  been 
having  a  talk  about  your  height.  He  is  very  tall.  I  think 
he  is  as  tall  as  you  are :  he  doesn't  think  he  is  ;  and  we  just 
came  in  to  see." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  reaching  a  cane,  "  come  here, 
young  man,  and  stand  against  the  wall " 

The  young  man  did  so. 

"  Now  come  out  and  let  me  stand  under  it.  There  you 
see,  we  are  exactly  of  the  same  height.  Are  you  satis- 
fied ?" 

The  young  men  said  they  were  ;  and  immediately  thank- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln,  who  shook  hands  with  them,  they  went 
away. 

Directly  afterwards  an  old  woman  called. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  Do  you  remember 
me?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  do." 

"  But,  sir,  I  know  you  very  well,  and  I  have  walked  ten 
miles  to  congratulate  you." 

She  then  reminded  him  of  certain  incidents  connected 
with  his  rides  upon  the  circuits,  until  he  recollected  who  she 
was  and  where  she  lived. 

"  I  believe  that  I  dined  at  your  house  several  times,  did 
I  not  1  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  once  when  I  had  nothing  to  give  you  but 
bread  and  milk."  „ 

D 
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"  I  don't  remember  that ;  I  think  I  always  dined  well  at 
your  place." 

"No;  once  you  did  not,  and  you  said  a  very  remarkable 
thing.  You  came  along  after  we  had  got  through  dinner,  and 
had  eaten  everything  up,  and  I  could  give  you  nothing  but 
a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  But  you  ate  it  and  seemed 
satisfied  ;  and  when  you  got  up  to  leave  you  said,  '  I  have 
had  a  good  dinner,  good  enough  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.''' 

"Did  I,  indeed?" 

"  Yes,  you  did ;  and  now,  sure  enough,  you  are  the  Pre- 
sident." 

"  The  President-elect,"  he  said ;  and  he  had  a  very 
pleasant  talk  with  his  old  friend. 

But  he  found  the  frequent  calls  and  interviews  rather 
disturbing.  He  wanted  peace  and  quiet  in  his  home ;  and 
so  the  Executive  Chamber,  a  large  room  in  the  State  House, 
was  fitted  up  for  him,  and  here  he  held  his  receptions  until 
he  should  depart  for  Washington.  "  Here  he  met  the 
millionaire  and  the  menial,  the  priest  and  the  politician, 
women  and  children,  old  friends  and  new  friends,  those 
who  called  for  love,  and  those  who  sought  for  office. 
From  morning  until  night  this  was  his  business,  and  he 
performed  it  with  conscientious  care,  and  the  most  unweary- 
ing patience." 

Adjoining  and  opening  into  the  Executive  Chamber  was 
a  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  whom  he  often  had  a  quiet  talk.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  uttered  these  significant  words,  afterwards 
given  to  the  public  by  his  biographer,  Holland — "  I  know 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I 
see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it. 
If  He  has  a  place  and  work  for  me — and  I  think  He  has — 
I  believe  I  am  ready.     I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  every- 
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thing.  I  know  I  am  right,  because  I  know  that  liberty  is 
right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Ohrist  is  God.  I  have 
told  them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,  and  Christ  and  reason  say  the  same ;  and  they  will 
find  it  so.  Douglas  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  voted  down,  but  God  cares,  and  humanity  cares, 
and  I  care ;  and  with  God's  help  I  shall  not  fail.  I  may 
not  see  the  end ;  but  it  will  come,  and  I  shall  be  vindi- 
cated; and  these  men  will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their 
Bibles  aright." 

These  words  were  spoken  when  he  was  feeling  very  sad, 
because  some  ministers  had  voted  against  him,  and  for 
slavery.  Mr.  Bateman  was  surprised  at  the  religious 
feeling  they  expressed,  and  Lincoln  said,  "  I  think  more  upon 
these  subjects  than  upon  all  others,  and  have  done  so  for 
years." 

Generally  he  hid  these  deeper  feelings  from  others ;  and 
was  full  of  the  grotesque,  the  witty,  and  the  funny.  He 
was  a  good  tale-teller,  and  gave  himself  up  to  mirth  like  a 
boy. 

But  a  little  story  is  told  of  an  address  in  a  Sunday- 
school,  in  connection  with  his  visit  to  New  York,  already 
referred  to  as  the  occasion  of  his  speech  at  Cooper 
Institute,  which  gives  additional  evidence  that  his  heart 
was  right. 

"  One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable-looking 
man  enter  the  room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He 
listened  with  fixed  attention  to  our  exercises,  and  his 
countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest  that  I  ap- 
proached him,  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to 
say  something  to  the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
with  evident  pleasure  j  and,  coming  forward,  began  a  simple 
address,  which  at  once  fascinated  every  little  hearer,  and 
hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His  language  was  strikingly 
beautiful,    and    his    tones   musical,    with    intense   feeling. 
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The  little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he 
uttered  sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into 
sunshine  as  he  spoke  cheerfully  words  of  promise.  Once 
or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  his  remarks,  but  the 
imperative  shout  of  'Go  on !  Oh,  do  go  on ! '  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and 
sinewy  frame  of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful 
head  and  determined  features,  now  touched  into  softness 
by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an  irrepressible 
curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  while 
he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begged  to  know  his 
name.  He  courteously  replied,  'It  is  Abraham  Lincoln, 
from  Illinois.'" 

During  this  visit,  too,  Abraham  Lincoln  attended  divine 
service  at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
The  place  was  packed,  but  Mr.  Nelson  Sizer,  recognising 
Lincoln,  gave  up  his  own  seat  to  the  President-elect,  who 
evidently  enjoyed  the  sermon  exceedingly.  He  told  the 
Rev.  M.  Field  of  New  York  that  "  he  thought  there  was 
not  upon  record,  in  ancient  or  modem  biography,  so 
productive  a  mind  as  had  been  exhibited  in  the  career  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher." 

As  the  months  passed  away  between  the  nomination  and 
the  election,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  exalted  by  his  friends^ 
and  cruelly  slandered  by  his  enemies.  The  mental  strain 
upon  him  was  so  great  that  he  "  saw  visions,"  and  was  a 
little  disturbed  by  them.  A  settled  sadness  at  one  time 
seemed  to  come  over  him  ;  and  he  told  his  wife  that  he  felt 
a  pang,  as  though  something  dreadful  had  happened.  She 
sympathised  with  him,  and  said  that  though  he  might  be 
elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  she  was  afraid  he  would 
not  live  to  complete  it,  though  on  the  other  hand  she  said 
the  thing  he  had  seen  might  be  a  sign  of  a  good  career. 

"  On  the  6th  November  the  election  took  place  through- 
,out  the  whole  country,  and   the  result  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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triumph,  not  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  but  by  a 
handsome  plurality.  The  popular  vote  for  him  was 
1,857,610  ;  while  Stephen  A.  Douglas  received  1,365,976 
votes,  John  0.  Breckinridge  847,953,  and  John  Bell 
590,631.  In  the  electoral  college  Mr.  Lincoln  had  180, 
Mr.  Douglas  received  12,  Mr.  Breckinridge  72,  and  Mr. 
Bell  39." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  quiet  retirement  while  the  election 
went  on.  He  knew  that  though  many  were  rejoicing  in  the 
North,  in  the  South  thick  storms  of  rebellion  were  gathering. 
Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Rebel  Confeder- 
acy, said — "  The  question  that  presents  itself  is.  Shall  the 
people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union  in  consequence  of 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you 
candidly,  frankly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  they 
ought.  In  my  judgment  the  election  of  no  man,  constitu- 
tionally chofeen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause  for  any 
state  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to  stand  by  and 
aid  still  in  maintaining  the  constitution  of  the  country.  To 
make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  government,  to  withdraw 
from  it  because  a  man  has  been  constitutionally  elected, 
puts  us  in  the  wrong.  .  .  .  We  went  into  the  election  with 
this  people.  The  result  was  different  from  what  we 
wished  ;  but  the  election  has  been  constitutionally  held. 
Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  Government, 
and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  this  account,  the  record  would 
be  made  up  hereafter  against  us." 

These  were  wise  words,  but  the  people  were  not  willing 
to  accept  and  abide  by  them. 

The  time  came  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  leave  the  old  life  and 
enter  upon  the  new.  His  progress  from  Springfield  to  the 
White  House  at  Washington  was  full  of  incidents.  Every- 
where he  was  met  by  crowds  at  the  railway  stations,  and 
everywhere  he  was  expected  to  make  addresses.  It  was 
not  without  regret  that  he  left  the  old  house  in  which  he 
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had  been  very  happy,  and  the  neighbours  who  had  been 
kind  to  him,  and  his  farewell  words  to  them  are  full  of 
pathos : — 

"  My  friends — No  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate  the 
sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe  all  that 
I  am.  Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Here  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies 
buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater  than  that 
which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  He  never  would  have  succeeded  except  for 
the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at  all  times 
relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  aid  of  the 
same  Divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  in  the  same 
Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support ;  and  I 
hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive  that 
Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but 
with  which  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid  you  all  an 
affectionate  farewell." 

The  spirit  of  this  little  address  shows  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  his  best.  It  was  noticed  by  his  biographers  that  no  two 
persons  spoke  of  him  in  the  same  terms.  His  acquaintances 
did  not  see  him  with  the  same  eyes ;  he  revealed  one  part 
of  himself  to  one  person  and  quite  another  to  the  next 
individual  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

"  He  visited  Chicago  after  his  election,  and  met  with  a 
magnificent  welcome.  One  or  two  little  incidents  of  this 
trip  will  illustrate  especially  his  consideration  for  children. 
He  was  holding  a  reception  at  the  Tremont  House.  A 
fond  father  took  in  a  little  boy  by  the  hand  who  was 
anxious  to  see  the  new  President.  The  moment  the  child 
entered  the  parlour  door,  he,  of  his  own  notion,  and  quite 
to  the  surprise  of  his  father,  took  off  his  hat,  and  giving  it  a 
swing,  cried,  '  Hurrah  for  Lincoln  !'  There  was  a  crowd, 
but  as  soon  as  Mr,  Lincoln  could  get  hold  of   the  little 
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fellow,  he  lifted  him  in  his  hands,  and  tossing  him  towards 
the  ceUing,  laughingly  shouted,  '  Hurrah  for  you  ! '  To  Mr. 
Lincoln  it  was  evidently  a  refreshing  episode  in  the  dreary 
work  of  hand-shaking.  At  a  party  in  Chicago  during  this 
visit  he  saw  a  little  girl  timidly  approaching  him.  He 
called  her  to  him,  and  asked  her  what  she  wished  for.  She 
replied  that  she  wanted  his  name.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  back 
into  the  room  and  said,  '  But  here  are  other  little  girls — 
they  would  feel  badly  if  I  should  give  my  name  only  to 
you  1 '  The  little  girl  replied  that  there  were  only  eight  of 
them  in  all.  '  Then,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  get  me  eight  sheets 
of  paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you  ! '  The  paper  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  down 
in  the  crowded  dining-room  and  wrote  a  sentence  upon 
each  sheet,  appending  his  name ;  and  thus  every  little  girl 
carried  off  her  souvenir." 

He  must  have  found  some  of  the  congratulations,  both 
from  their  number  and  their  force,  more  than  a  little 
irksome. 

"  People  plunged  at  his  arms  with  frantic  enthusiasm, 
and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  shakes,  from  the  wild  and 
irrepressible  pump-handle  movement  to  the  dead-grip,  was 
executed  upon  the  devoted  dexter  and  sinister  of  the 
President.  Some  glanced  at  his  face  as  they  grasped  his 
hand ;  others  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  him ; 
others  affectionately  gave  him  their  last  gasping  assurance 
of  devotion ;  others,  bewildered  and  furious,  with  hats 
crushed  over  their  eyes,  seized  his  hand  in  a  convulsive 
grasp,  and  passed  on,  as  if  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
who,  what,  or  where  they  were." 
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"  Forever  then  their  visions  see 
The  dawn  of  rising  liberty, 
Keflecting  through  the  morning  air 
In  answer  to  their  earnest  prayer : 
And  Freedom's  virgin  fires  flame 
Within  their  hearts  in  Lincoln's  name." 

— Blanchakd. 


TNCOLN'S  journey  was,  as  we  have  said,  made 
from  stage  to  stage  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
his  sentiments  in  the  different  towns  through 
which  he  passed ;  and  these  were  delivered  in  his  own 
masterly  style.  Everywhere  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
greatest  loyalty  and  hopefulness,  and  nowhere  did  he 
disappoint  those  who  trusted  him. 

At  Indiana  he  said  : — "  Fellow-citizens  of  the  State  of 
Indiana — I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent 
welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  very  generous  support  given 
by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which,  I  think,  is  the 
true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole 
world.  Solomon  says,  *  There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence ; ' 
and  when  men  wrangle  by  the   mouth,   with  no   certainty 
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that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while  using  the  same  words, 
it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  kept  silence. 

"  The  words  '  coercion  '  and  *  invasion '  are  much  used  in 
these  days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood. 
Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let  us  get  the  exact 
definition  of  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  deprecate  the  things 
they  would  represent  by  the  use  of  the  words.  What,  then, 
is  '  coercion  ? '  What  is  '  invasion  ? '  Would  the  marching 
of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  without  the  consent  of  her 
people,  and  with  hostile  intent  toward  them,  be  invasion  ? 
I  certainly  think  it  would,  and  it  would  be  coercion  also  if 
the  South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the 
United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts 
and  other  property,  and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  im- 
portations, or  even  withhold  the  mails  from  places  where 
they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  of  these 
things  be  invasion  or  coercion  ?  Do  our  professed  lovers  of 
the  Union,  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  wUl  resist 
coercion  and  invasion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  would  be  coercion  or 
invasion  of  a  State  ?  If  so,  their  ideas  of  means  to  preserve 
the  object  of  their  great  affection  would  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ingly thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  homoeo- 
pathist  would  be  much  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.  In  their 
view  the  Union,  as  a  family  relation,  would  seem  to  be  no 
regular  marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  free-love  arrangement, 
to  be  maintained  on  passional  attraction. 

"  By  the  way,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a 
State  ?  I  speak  not  in  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in 
the  Union  by  the  Constitution,  for  that  is  a  bond  we  all 
recognise.  That  position,  however,  a  State  cannot  carry 
out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself,  and  to 
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ruin  all  which  is  larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a 
county  in  a  given  case  should  be  equal  in  number  of  in- 
habitants, in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State 
better  than  the  county  ?  Would  an  exchange  of  name  be 
an  exchange  of  rights'?  Upon  what  principle,  upon  what 
rightful  principle,  may  a  State,  being  no  more  than  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil  and  population,  break  up 
the  nation  and  then  coerce  a  proportionably  large  sub- 
division of  itself  in  the  most  arbitrary  way?  What 
mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district 
or  county,  with  its  people,  by  simply  calling  it  a  State  ? 
Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  anything  :  I  am  merely 
asking  questions  for  you  to  consider.  And  now  allow 
me  to  bid  you  farewell." 

At  New  Jersey  he  concluded  his  speech  by  saying — "  I 
shall  endeavour  to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most  just  to  the 
North,  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South,  and  the  whole 
country.  I  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with 
no  malice  towards  any  section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be 
in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all  our 
difficulties.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to 
peace  than  I  am  ;  none  who  would  do  more  to  preserve  it. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  foot  firmly  down ;  and 
if  I  do  my  duty,  and  do  it  right,  you  will  sustain  me,  will 
you  not  1  Received  as  I  am  by  the  members  of  a  Legisla- 
ture, the  majority  of  whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  political 
sentiment,  I  trust  that  I  may  have  their  assistance  in  pilot- 
ing the  ship  of  State  through  this  voyage,  surrounded  by 
perils  as  it  is  ;  for,  if  it  should  sufier  shipwreck  now,  there 
will  be  no  pilot  needed  for  another  voyage." 

Both  at  New  Jersey  and  New  York  his  reception  was 
most  enthusiastic,  and  when  he  reached  Philadelphia  he 
was  warmly  received  by  the  Mayor.  In  his  reply  he  said 
— *'  It  were  useless  for  me  to  speak  of  details  of  plans  now. 
I  shall   speak   officially  next   Monday  week,    if  ever.     If 
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I  should   not  speak   then,  it  were    useless  for   me   to   do 
so  now." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  two  sons  were  travelling  with 
the  President  during  the  eventful  journey,  which  was  less 
eventful  than  some  of  his  foes  meant  to  make  it.  He  had 
known  that  all  along  the  route  were  some  men  seeking  to 
take  his  life.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  throw  the  train 
off  the  track  soon  after  it  left  Springfield  ;  and  at  Oincinatti 
a  hand  grenade  was  found  concealed  upon  the  train.  At 
Philadelphia  the  whole  plot  was  unfolded  to  him  A 
detective  of  great  skill  and  experience  undertook  to  ferret 
out  the  conspiracy,  and  he  got  several  persons  to  assist 
him.  He  found  that  the  conspirators  were  resolved  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  not  pass  through  Baltimore  alive ; 
that  in  case  he  should  reach  Baltimore,  he  should  be  shot 
by  one  of  a  party  that  was  to  gather  round  the  carriage 
in  the  guise  of  friends.  A  hand  grenade  was  to  complete 
the  work  which  the  pistol  had  begun. 

The  detective  had  an  interview  with  the  President  on  his 
arrival  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  that  he  had 
two  engagements — the  one  was  to  raise  the  American  flag  on 
Independence  Hall  the  next  morning,  which  happened  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  ;  and  that  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  a  reception  by  the  Pennsylvanian 
Legislature  the  same  afternoon.  "Both  of  these  engage- 
ments I  will  keep,"  said  he,  "  if  it  costs  me  my  life." 

In  the  meantime  General  Scott  and  Senator  Seward,  who 
were  in  Washington,  sent  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  to 
Philadelphia  to  warn  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  come  to  Washington  in  the 
quietest  possible  way.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  the  slave- 
power  was  in  active  revolt,  and  the  friends  of  slavery  were 
seeking  his  life.  But  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  He  uttered  these  words  in 
Independence  Hall : — 
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*'  I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
here  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  the  wisdom,  the 
patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  sug- 
gested to  me  that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  I  can  say  in 
return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain  have 
been  drawn,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the 
sentiments  which  originated  in,  and  have  been  given  to  the 
world  from  this  Hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically 
that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered  over 
the  dangers  that  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled 
here,  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that 
independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  idea 
or  principle  it  was  that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long 
together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of 
the  colonies  from  the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  that 
gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  to 
the  world  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  all  men.  This  is  a  sentiment  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends,  can 
this  country  be  saved  upon  this  basis  1  If  it  can,  I  will 
consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I 
can  help  to  save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that 
principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  country 
cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was 
about  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot 
than  surrender  it.  Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect 
of  afiairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  war.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  such  a  course  ;  and 
I    may  say   in   advance   that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed, 
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unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will 
bo  compelled  to  act  in  self-defence." 

At  the  close  of  the  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  went,  as  invited, 
on  the  platform  outside,  and  with  a  few  words  to  the  people, 
ran  up  the  beautiful  flag  to  the  top  of  the  staff,  amid  the 
hearty  cheers  of  many  thousands. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  lacking  in  courage,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  entered  the  capital  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  only  a  few  of  his  friends  expected  him. 
It  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his 
life  that  special  precautions  should  be  taken.  His  family 
remained  behind,  and  went  on  by  the  special  train  that  was 
prepared  for  the  President ;  but  the  news  was  telegraphed 
that  Lincoln  himself  had  safely  arrived,  and  was  staying 
with  Senator  Seward  at  Willard's  Hotel.  Two  days  later 
he  was  serenaded  by  the  Republican  Association,  and  waited 
upon  by  the  Mayor  and  municipal  authorities,  who  gave 
him  a  cordial  welcome.  He  suitably  replied  to  both 
deputations. 

Holland  says — "  The  days  that  preceded  the  inauguration 
were  rapidly  passing  away.  In  the  meantime,  although 
General  Scott  had  been  busy  and  efficient  in  his  military 
preparations  for  the  occasion,  many  were  fearful  that  scenes 
of  violence  would  be  enacted  on  that  day,  even  should  Mr. 
Lincoln  be  permitted  to  escape  assassination  until  then.  It 
was  a  time  of  fearful  uncertainty.  The  leading  society  of 
Washington  hated  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  principles  he  repre- 
sented. If  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  say  that  they  would 
have  rejoiced  at  his  death,  it  is  certainly  true  that  they 
were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  those  who  were  plotting  his 
destruction.  His  coming  and  remaining  would  be  death  to 
the  social  dominance  of  slavery  in  the  national  capital. 
This  they  felt,  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  them  better 
than  a  revolution  which  should  send  Mr.  Lincoln  back  to 
Illinois,  and  instal  Jefferson    Davis  in  the  White   House. 
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There  was  probably  not  one  man  in  five  in  Washington,  at 
the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  the  city,  who,  in  his  heart, 
gave  him  welcome.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
friends  all  over  the  country  looked  nervously  forward  to  the 
4  th  of  March. 

But  the  inaugural  day  broke  beautifully  clear,  and  the 
true  friends  of  the  new  President  surged  into  the  city  by 
thousands.  There  was  an  unusual  display  of  soldiers,  but 
all  beside  looked  as  usual  on  these  occasions.  Most  of  the 
schools  and  places  of  business  were  closed,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  floated  from  every  flagstaff.  Those  who  were  in  the 
hall  regarded  with  the  profoundest  interest  the  entrance  of 
President  Buchanan  and  the  President-elect — the  outgoing 
and  the  incoming  man.  Judge  Taney  administered  the  oath 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  judge  was  exceedingly  agitated  as 
he  did  so.  Every  one  listened  with  an  absorbed  interest,  so 
profound  as  to  be  almost  painful,  to  the  inaugural  address 
of  the  President.  It  was  moderate  and  conciliatory,  marked 
by  respectful  friendliness  to  the  South,  and  clear  and  wise 
throughout. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States — In  compliance 
with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government  itself,  I  appear 
before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your 
presence  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President  before  he 
enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office  ...  I  take  the  ofiicial 
oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations,  and  with  no 
purpose  to  construe  the  constitution  or  laws  by  any 
hypocritical  rules ;  and  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify 
particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do 
suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official 
and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those 
acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional .  .  .  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  stUl 
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have  the  old  constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive 
point,  the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the 
new  administration  will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it 
would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you,  who 
are  dissatisfied,  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is 
still  no  single  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has 
never  yet  forsaken  this  favoured  land,  are  still  competent  to 
adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulties.  In 
your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in 
mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  Govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  re- 
gistered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
it.  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bond  of  affection.  The 
mystic  cord  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field 
and  patriot-grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 

"This  address,"  says  Dr.  Brockett,  "was  delivered  in 
tones  distinctly  audible  to  the  vast  throng  who  surrounded 
the  President ;  and  almost  before  the  echo  of  his  voice  had 
faded  from  their  hearing,  the  telegraph  and  the  printing- 
press  carried  it  to  the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  To  the  people  it  brought 
the  welcome  assurance  that  imbecility,  double-dealing,  and 
treachery  no  longer  held  sway  over  the  nation ;  that  the 
new  President  was  determined  to  maintain  the  national 
integrity ;  and  that,  while  faithful  to  his  official  oath,  he 
would  use  every  lawful  and  reasonable  means  to  avert  the 
evils  of  domestic  war.      .  .  Men  felt  that  a  new  political 
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era  had  dawned,  and  breathed  more  freely  even  in  the  face 
of  dangers  that  encompassed  the  Republic." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  first  duty  was  to  appoint  his  Cabinet,  and 
this  he  proceeded  at  once  to  do.  The  position  occupied  by 
Mr.  Seward  before  the  country  was  such  as  to  point  him  out 
as  the  person  to  occupy  the  highest  point  of  honour  under 
the  executive,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  hesitation  in  asking 
him  to  become  the  Secretary  of  State.  Judge  Bates  of 
Missouri  was  made  Attorney-General ;  Salmon  P.  Chase  of 
Ohio  was  appointed  to  the  Treasury ;  and  Simon  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania  became  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Wells  of 
Connecticut  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  Montgomery 
Blair  of  Maryland,  Postmaster-General;  and  Mr.  Caleb 
Smith  of  Indiana  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A  more  disagreeable  and  irksome  duty  followed ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  sift  out  all  the  disloyal  men  who  filled 
responsible  positions.  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  the  head 
of  the  army,  tendered  his  advice  and  services.  At  the  time 
of  the  inauguration  seven  States  had  revolted,  and  there 
was  treason  everywhere ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  was  determined 
that  if  a  first  shot  were  fired  it  should  be  by  the  rebels  and 
not  the  Government.  The  rebels  had  taken  some  forts ; 
but  a  gallant  little  band  in  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  Har- 
bour, refused  to  surrender.  There  was  a  bombardment  of 
thirty-three  hours  "sustained  by  Anderson  and  his  little 
band  of  heroes,  only  seventy  in  number,"  and  the  fort  had  to 
be  evacuated  on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th  of  April  1861. 

These  were  dark  days  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  Trouble 
and  treachery  met  him  in  unexpected  places.  He  was  for 
peace,  but  his  enemies  were  determined  to  have  war,  and  it 
was  evident  that  force  must  be  met  with  force. 
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'  Come  to  tlio  roscao  ! '     The  cry  went  forth 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  loyal  North, 
For  the  gun  that  startled  Sumter  heard 
Wakened  the  land  with  its  fiery  word. 
The  farmer  paused  with  his  work  half  done, 
And  snatched  from  the  nail  his  rusty  gun  ; 
And  the  smart  mechanic  wiped  his  brow, 
Shouting  '  There's  work  for  my  strong  arm  now  ! " 
And  the  parson  doffed  his  gown,  and  said — 
'  Bring  me  my  right  good  sword  instead  ! ' 
And  the  scholar  paused  in  his  eager  quest, 
And  buckled  his  belt  on  with  the  rest ; 
And  each  and  all  to  the  rescue  went 
As  unto  a  royal  tournament ; 
For  the  loyal  blood  of  a  nation  stirred 
To  the  gun  that  startled  Sumter  heard." 

— Caeoline  A.  Mason. 

N  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  after  the  evacuation 
of   Fort  Sumter,  the  President  issued  his  first 
proclamation : — 
"  Whereas   the   laws   of   the  United  States   have  been 
for  some  time  past,  and  are  now,  opposed,  and  the  execu- 
tive  thereof   obstructed  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
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Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the 
power  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law;  now,  therefore, 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call 
forth,  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  75,000,  in  order  to  suppress  said  com- 
binations, and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

"  The  details  of  this  object  will  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  State  authorities  through  the  War  Department. 
I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favour,  facilitate,  and  aid 
this  effort  to  maintain  the  honour,  the  integrity,  and  exist- 
ence of  our  national  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular 
government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough 
endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that  the  first  service 
assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be 
to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property  which  have  been 
seized  from  the  Union  ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost  care 
will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to 
avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference 
with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of 
any  part  of  the  country ;  and  I  hereby  command  the 
persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse 
and  return  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within 
twenty  days  from  this  date.  Deeming  that  the  present 
condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  constitution,  convene  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
senators  and  representatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to 
assemble  at  their  respective  chambers  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  then  and 
there  to  consider  and  determine  such  measures  as,  in  their 
wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  seem  to  demand. — In 
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•witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  cause  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

"Abraham  Lincoln. 
"  By  the  President : 

"William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State." 

"  The  utterance  of  this  proclamation,"  says  a  historian, 
"  was  so  clearly  a  necessity,  and  was  so  directly  a  response  to 
the  uprising  of  the  people,  that  not  a  voice  was  raised  against 
it.  It  was  received  with  no  small  degree  of  excitement, 
but  it  was  a  healthy  excitement.  It  was  a  necessity,  and 
loyal  men  felt  everywhere  that  the  great  struggle  between 
slavery  and  the  country  was  upon  them.  '  Better  that  it 
should  be  settled  by  us  than  by  our  children,'  they  said  ;  and 
in  their  self-devotion  they  were  encouraged  by  their  mothers, 
sisters,  and  wives.  The  South  knew  that  war  must  come, 
and  they  were  prepared.  Nearly  all  the  Southern  ports 
were  already  in  their  hands.  They  had  robbed  the  Northern 
arsenals  through  the  miscreant  Floyd.  They  had  cut  off  the 
payment  of  debts  due  to  the  North.  They  had  ransacked 
the  mails  so  that  the  Government  could  have  no  communi- 
cation with  its  friends  and  forces.  They  had  been  instruct- 
ing officers  for  years,  and  drilling  troops  for  months.  They 
knew  that  there  were  not  arms  enough  in  the  North  to 
furnish  an  army  competent  to  overcome  them.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  his  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  they  met  the  proclamation  with  a  howl  of  derision." 

But  they  did  not  know  the  North  !  Under  the  influence 
of  the  insult  to  the  national  flag  all  the  patriotism  of  the 
North  was  aroused,  and  there  was   a  universal    desire  to 
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avenge  the  fall  of  Sumter.  Every  Northern  State  responded, 
and  from  private  persons  as  well  as  from  the  Legislatures 
men,  arms,  and  money  were  offered  with  a  profusion  that 
was  absolutely  lavish.  Massachusetts  was  first,  for  it  had 
troops  already  at  hand.  Governor  Banks  had  said  years 
before,  that  "  troops  would  be  called  upon  to  suppress  a 
slaveholders'  rebellion."  He  had  gone  out  of  office  now,  but 
his  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  his  successor,  Governor 
Andrew,  promptly  despatched  the  troops  which  were  ready. 
The  "  Massachusetts  Sixth "  marched  ofi"  at  once,  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  two  other 
regiments  also  left  Boston,  on  their  way  to  Washington. 
As  the  "  Sixth  "  passed  through  Baltimore  it  was  met  by  a 
mob,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  a  free  fight  ensued,  by 
which  several  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  This  raised 
the  excitement  of  the  people  to  boiling  point.  The  entire 
section  of  the  Union  in  the  North  felt  outraged  that  troops 
should  be  assailed  and  murdered  while  going  to  protect 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  Governor  Hicks  of  Maryland, 
and  Major  Brown  of  Baltimore,  urged  that  no  more  troops 
should  pass  through  Baltimore ;  and  the  men  burnt  down 
the  bridges  so  that  the  troops  should  not  have  access  to  the 
town.  Governor  Hicks  proposed  that  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  for 
arbitration  ;  but  Mr.  Seward  replied  for  the  President  that 
they  ought  not  to  refer  their  domestic  contentions  to  any 
foreign  power  for  settlement.  Eventually  the  troops  were 
forwarded  by  way  of  Annapolis. 

A  pleasant  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  troulle 
that  hung  over  President  Lincoln  was  the  reconciliation 
efiected  by  Mr  Ashmum  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
At  first  Douglas  hesitated,  but  his  wife  being  called  in, 
threw  all  the  weight  of  her  influence  into  the  scale.  "  He 
gave  up  all  his  enmity  and  resentment,  cast  every  unworthy 
sentiment  behind  him,   and  cordially  declared  his  willing- 
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ness  to  go  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  offer  him  his  earnest  and 
hearty  support,"  Mr.  Lincoln  welcomed  him,  and  the  two 
were  faithful  friends  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  secession  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  was  soon  proclaimed.  Then 
Washington,  which  was  in  great  danger,  was  the  scene  of 
important  military  operations.  Fortress  Monroe,  command- 
ing the  gateway  of  Virginia,  was  reinforced  and  held,  and 
Harper's  Ferry  was  blown  up. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  longer  his  old  antagonist  Mr.  Douglas 
to  deal  with,  but  he  had  instead  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
convened  his  Congress  at  Montgomery,  and  issued  a  docu- 
ment which  declared  the  rightfulness  of  his  position,  and 
tried  to  shift  the  blame  to  the  shoulders  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Fighting  now  began  in  earnest.  On  the  10th  of  June 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel.  A  young  officer, 
Major  Winthrop,  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  literary 
ability,  whose  loss  was  severely  felt,  was  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  greatly  mourned  by  Lincoln.  So  was  another 
man.  Colonel  Ellsworth,  who  died  under  the  following 
circumstances : — A  secession  flag  had  been  planted  on  a 
building  in  Alexandria,  in  sight  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. Colonel  Ellsworth  went  personally  to  the  Marshal 
House,  kept  by  James  Jackson,  and  mounting  to  the  top, 
pulled  down  the  secession  flag.  James  Jackson  at  once 
shot  him  dead.  His  body  was  borne  to  the  White  House, 
and  the  sight  of  it  filled  Mr.  Lincoln  with  grief. 

"  This  was  a  friend  of  mine ;  I  knew  him  well,"  he  said, 
in  broken  accents.  "  He  was  a  student  in  my  office  when 
I  and  Herndon  were  together.  Poor  young  martyr !  One 
of  the  first,  but  how  many  are  to  follow ! " 

When  the  young  man  whose  death  had  so  affected  the 
President  was  buried,  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  attended  the 
funeral  as  chief  mourner. 
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The  trouble  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  increased  by  thai 
which  came  next.  "  On  the  16th  of  July  the  national  army, 
of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  under  General  McDowell, 
moved  forward  and  attacked  the  enemy  at  Bull  Run  on 
the  twenty-first,  the  result  being  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  killed,  and  one  thousand  wounded, 
of  our  forces,  who  fell  back  on  Washington  in  the  greatest 
confusion  and  disorder.  Had  the  rebel  forces  closely 
followed  the  panic-stricken  fugitives,  the  capitol  would  have 
been  their  easy  prey."  The  result  of  this  battle  was 
naturally  exceedingly  disappointing  to  the  country ;  but  the 
people  did  not  lose  heart :  their  courage  and  determination 
only  became  stronger.  We  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the 
American  War,  and  do  not  therefore  describe  the  battles. 
But  we  give,  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  in 
his  memorable  address,  a  condensed  account  of  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  loyal 
people : — 

"  When  it  came  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
Americans  that  the  war  which  they  were  waging  was  a  war 
for  the  liberty  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  freedom 
itself,  they  thanked  God  for  giving  them  strength  to  endure 
the  severity  of  the  trial  to  which  He  put  their  sincerity, 
and  nerved  themselves  for  their  duty  with  an  inexorable 
will. 

"  The  President  was  led  along  by  the  greatness  of  their 
self-sacrificing  example ;  and,  as  a  child  in  a  dark  night,  on 
a  rugged  way,  catches  hold  of  the  hand  of  its  father  for 
guidance  and  support,  he  clung  fast  to  the  hand  of  the 
people,  and  moved  calmly  through  the  gloom.  While  the 
statesmanship  of  Europe  was  mocking  at  the  hopeless 
vanity  of  their  efibrts,  they  put  forth  such  miracles  of 
energy  as  the  history  of  the  world  had  never  known.  The 
contributions  to  the  popular  loans  amounted  in  four  years 
to  twenty-seven  and  a-half  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  the 
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revenue  of  the  country  from  taxation  was  increased  seven 
fold.  The  navy  of  the  United  States,  drawing  into  the 
public  service  the  willing  militia  of  the  seas,  doubled  its 
tonnage  in  eight  months,  and  established  an  actual  blockade 
from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  course  of 
the  war  it  was  increased  fivefold  in  men  and  in  tonnage, 
while  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  devised  more 
efiective  means  of  ordnance,  and  new  forms  of  naval 
architecture  in  wood  and  iron.  There  went  into  the  field, 
for  various  terms  of  enlistment,  about  two  millions  of  men, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  men  in  the  army  exceeded 
a  mUlion. 

.  .  .  "In  one  single  month  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  men  were  recruited  into  service.  Once,  within 
four  weeks,  Ohio  organised  and  placed  in  the  field  forty- 
two  regiments  of  infantry,  nearly  thirty-six  thousand  men ; 
and  Ohio  was  like  other  States  in  the  east  and  in  the  west. 
The  well-mounted  cavalry  numbered  eighty-four  thousand 
of  horses  and  mules  :  there  were  bought,  from  first  to  last, 
two-thirds  of  a  million.  In  the  movements  of  the  troops 
science  came  in  aid  of  patriotism,  so  that,  to  choose  a 
single  instance  out  of  many,  an  army  twenty-three  thousand 
strong,  with  its  artillery,  trains,  baggage,  and  animals,  was 
moved  by  rail  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Tennessee,  twelve 
hundred  miles,  in  seven  days.  On  the  long  marches  wonders 
of  military  construction  bridged  the  rivers,  and  wherever  an 
army  halted  ample  supplies  awaited  them  at  their  ever- 
changing  base.  The  vile  thought  that  life  is  the  greatest 
blessing  did  not  rise  up.  In  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
battles  and  severe  skirmishes  blood  flowed  like  water.  It 
streamed  over  the  grassy  plains,  it  stained  the  rocks ;  the 
undergrowth  of  the  forest  was  red  with  it ;  and  the  armies 
marched  on  with  majestic  courage  from  one  conflict  to 
another,  knowing  that  they  were  fighting  for  God  and 
liberty.     The  organisation  of  the  medical  department  met  its 
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infinitely  multiplied  duties  with  exactness  and  despatch. 
At  the  news  of  a  battle  the  best  surgeons  of  our  cities 
hastened  to  the  field  to  ofier  the  untiring  aid  of  the  greatest 
experience  and  skill.  The  gentlest  and  most  refined  of 
women  left  homes  of  luxury  and  ease  to  build  hospital-tents 
near  the  armies,  and  serve  as  nurses  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
Besides  the  large  supply  of  religious  teachers  by  the  public, 
the  congregations  spared  to  their  brothers  in  the  field  the 
ablest  ministers.  The  Christian  Commission,  which  expended 
more  than  six  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  sent  nearly 
five  thousand  clergymen,  chosen  out  of  the  best,  to  keep 
unsoiled  the  religious  character  of  the  men,  and  made  gifts 
of  clothes,  food,  and  medicine.  The  organisation  of  private 
charity  assumed  unheard-of  dimensions.  The  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, which  had  seven  thousand  societies,  distributed, 
under  the  direction  of  an  unpaid  board,  spontaneous  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  in  supplies  or 
money,  a  mQlion-and-a-half  in  money  from  California  alone, 
and  dotted  the  scene  of  war,  from  Paducah  to  Port  Royal, 
from  Belle  Plain,  Virginia,  to  Brownsville,  Texas,  witb 
homes  and  lodges." 


CHAPTER     XI. 


EMANCIPATION. 


Emancipation  is  proclaimed, 

The  shackles  fall — the  slave's  unchained. 


R.  LINCOLN  was  always  careful  to  insist  on  the 
truth  that  the  war  was  entered  into  to  preserve 
the  Union,  and  not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
But  events  pointed  to  this  as  the  great  result ;  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  soul  hated  slavery,  could  not  but  be  thankful 
to  have  been  the  man  chosen  by  God  to  set  the  slaves 
free. 

In  the  meantime  the  terrible  war  and  its  miseries  pressed 
on  no  heart  more  heavily  than  that  of  the  President.  He 
had  lived  among  the  people,  and  knew  many  of  them,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  losses  of  the  men  he  frequently  shed 
tears.  "  Poor  fellows !  I  am  thinking  of  our  poor  fellows," 
he  would  say. 

Of  course  he  had  many  advisers.  He  was  too  cautious 
and  deliberate  for  some  people,  who  wondered  why  he  did 
not  at  once  declare  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  But 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  limited  his  view  to  one  of  them.     At  last  a  good  deal 
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of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  especially  in  the 
press  ;  and  a  long  letter  from  Horace  Greeley,  printed  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  though  somewhat  intemperate  and 
severe,  put  the  case  of  the  slaves  very  earnestly  before  the 
President  and  the  public.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  it, 
declaring  that  his  first  desire  was  to  save  the  Union,  as 
he  had  sworn  by  oath  to  do. 

"  People  wish  to  hurry  me,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  but  I 
must  wait  until  I  see  that  the  time  has  come.  Many  point 
out  to  me  what  they  consider  my  duty,  and  say  that  divine 
Providence  has  revealed  it.  May  not  I  hope  that  light  will 
be  given  to  me  ? " 

At  length  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
army  called  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  News  of 
the  battle  of  Antietam  came  to  the  President  while  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  Soldier's  Home.  He  had  already  written 
the  draft  of  a  preliminary  proclamation,  and  he  at  once 
went  back  to  "Washington  and  called  a  Cabinet,  at  which  he 
said  the  time  for  emancipation  had  come. 

"  I  believe  that  public  sentiment  will  support  it,"  he  said. 
*'  Many  of  my  warmest  friends  and  adherents  have  demanded 
it,  and  I  have  promised  my  God  that  I  will  do  it."  The 
last  words  were  uttered  very  reverently,  and  in  low  tones. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  President  ? "  asked 
Mr.  Clay,  who  sat  nearest  him,  in  surprise. 

And  Lincoln  replied — "  I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God 
that  if  General  Lee  should  be  driven  back  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  would  crown  the  result  by  a  declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves." 

Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  September  the  proclamation 
was  issued : — 

"  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter,  as 
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heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 
practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof  in  those  States  in 
which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed ; 
that  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure 
tendering  pecuniaxy  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  all  the  slave  States  so  called,  the  people  whereof  may  not 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  which 
States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter 
may  voluntarily  adopt,  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolish- 
ment of  slavery  within  their  respective  limits,  and  that  the 
effort  to  colonise  persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  con- 
sent, upon  the  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously- 
obtained  consent  of  the  Government  existing  there,  will  be 
continued ;  that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
for  ever  free."  When  this  was  followed  by  the  other 
proclamation  on  New  Year's  Day  1863,  he  added  these 
words  : — "And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared 
to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary 
self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labour  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

"  And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  per- 
sons, of  suitable  condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed 
service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in 
said  service. 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  neces- 
sity, I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the 
gracious  favour  of  Almighty  God. 
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"  In  testimony  w  hereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the   City  of  "Washington,   the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one   thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 
"  By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State." 

Two  days  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  a  large 
body  of  men  assembled  in  front  of  the  White  House  with 
music,  and  called  for  the  President,  to  congratulate  him  on 
what  he  had  done.  He  courteously  appeared,  and  addressed 
a  few  words  to  them — "What  I  did,"  he  said,  "I  did 
after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  heavy  and  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I  have 
made  no  mistake."  The  President  remarked  to  Mr.  Colfax, 
the  same  evening,  that  the  signature  appeared  somewhat 
tremulous  and  uneven.  "Not,"  said  he,  "because  of  any 
uncertainty  or  hesitation  on  my  part,  but  it  was  just  after 
the  public  reception,  and  three  hours  hand-shaking  is  not 
calculated  to  improve  a  man's  chirography."  Then  changing 
his  tone,  he  added — "  The  South  had  fair  warning  that  if 
they  did  not  return  to  their  duty  I  should  strike  at  this 
pillar  of  their  strength.  The  promise  must  now  be  kept, 
and  I  shall  never  recall  one  word." 

How  did  the  slaves  themselves  receive  the  news  ?  They 
were  overwhelmed  with  joy ;  and  Mr.  Lincoln  followed  up  the 
great  kindness  by  many  smaller  ones,  such  as  inviting  a 
host  of  coloured  Sunday  school  children  to  the  White  House. 
No  public  testimonial  of  regard,  it  is  safe  to  say,  gave  Mr. 
Lincoln  more  sincere  pleasure  during  his  entire  public  life 
than  that  presented  by  the  coloured  people  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  consisting  of  an  elegant 
copy   of   the  Holy  Bible.     The  volume  was  of  the  usual 
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pulpit  size,  bound  in  violet-coloured  velvet.  The  comers 
were  bands  of  solid  gold,  and  carved  upon  a  plate  also  of 
gold,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Upon  the 
left-hand  cover  was  a  design  representing  the  President  in  a 
cotton-field  knocking  the  shackles  off  the  wrists  of  a  slave, 
who  held  one  hand  aloft  as  if  invoking  blessings  upon  the 
head  of  his  benefactor — at  whose  feet  was  a  scroll,  upon 
which  was  written  "  Emancipation."  Upon  the  cover  was  a 
similar  plate,  bearing  the  inscription  ; — 

TO 

Presibekt  of  the  United  States,  the  Friend  of  Univeesai. 

Freedom, 

From  the  loyal  coloured  people  of  Baltimore,  as  a  token  of  respect 

and  gratitude.     Baltimore,  4tli  July  1864. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  a  committee  of  coloured 
people,  consisting  of  three  clergymen  and  two  laymen,  who 
were  received  by  the  President  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
after  which  the  Rev.  F,  W.  Chase,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  : — 

"  Mr.  President — The  loyal  coloured  people  of  Baltimore 
have  delegated  to  us  the  authority  to  present  this  Bible, 
as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  your  humane  part 
towards  the  people  of  our  race.  While  all  the  nation  are 
offering  their  tributes  of  respect,  we  cannot  let  the  occasion 
pass  by  without  tendering  ours.  Since  we  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  American  family  we  have  been  true  and 
loyal,  and  we  now  stand  by  ready  to  defend  the  country. 
We  are  ready  to  be  armed  and  trained  in  military  matters, 
in  order  to  defend  and  protect  the  star-spangled  banner  ! " 

A  coloured  nurse  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  who  had  once 
been  a  slave,  prepared,  as  an  expression  of  love  and 
reverence,  a  collection  of  wax-fruits,  and    went   with   her 
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minister  to  present  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard  the  account  of  the  visit  was  published  in  her  own 
words — "The  Commissioner,  Mr.  Newton,  received  us 
kindly,  and  sent  the  box  to  the  White  House,  with  direc- 
tions that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  I  came.  The  next 
day  was  reception-day,  but  the  President  sent  me  word 
that  he  would  receive  me  at  one  o'clock.  I  went  and 
arranged  the  table,  placing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Then  I  was  introduced  to  the  President  and  his  wife ;  he 
stood  next  to  me,  then  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Newton,  and  the 
minister,  the  others  outside.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  minister, 
made  an  appropriate  speech,  and  at  the  conclusion  said, 
*  Perhaps  Mrs.  Johnson  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  ? '  I 
looked  down  to  the  floor  and  felt  that  I  had  not  a  word  to 
say,  but  after  a  moment  or  two  the  fire  began  to  bum  " 
(laying  her  hand  on  her  breast),  "  and  it  burned  and  burned 
till  it  went  all  over  me.  I  think  it  was  the  Spirit,  and  I 
looked  up  to  him  and  said,  *  Mr.  President,  I  believe  God 
has  hewn  you  out  of  a  rock,  for  this  great  and  mighty 
purpose.  Many  have  been  led  away  by  bribes  of  gold,  of 
silver,  of  presents,  but  you  have  stood  firm,  because  God 
was  with  you,  and  if  you  are  faithful  to  the  end  He  will  be 
with  you  !'  "With  his  eyes  full  of  tears  he  walked  round  and 
examined  the  present,  pronounced  it  beautiful,  thanked  me 
kindly,  but  said,  '  You  must  not  give  me  the  praise :  it 
belongs  to  God.'" 

These  stories  are  given  in  an  interesting  book  by  a 
painter,  Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  called  Six  months  at  the 
White  House  with  Abraham  Lincoln :  the  Story  of  a 
Picture.  The  book  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  home- 
life  of  the  President,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  to  read  some  extracts  : — 

"  My  first  interview  with  the  President  took  place  at  the 
customary  Saturday  afternoon  public  reception.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  thrill  which  went  through  my  whole  being 
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as  I  first  caught  sight  of  that  tall,  gaunt  form  through  a 
distant  doorway,  bowed  down,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  then, 
with  the  weight  of  the  nation  he  carried  upon  his  heart,  as 
a  mother  carries  her  suffering  child,  and  thought  of  the 
place  he  held  in  the  afiection  of  the  people,  and  the  prayers 
ascending  constantly,  day  after  day,  in  his  behalf.  The 
crowd  was  passing  through  the  rooms,  and  presently  it  was 
my  turn  and  name  to  be  announced.  Greeting  me  very 
pleasantly,  he  soon  afterwards  made  an  appointment  to  see 
me  in  the  official  chamber  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
'  reception.'  The  hour  named  found  me  at  the  well-rem-em- 
bered  door  of  the  apartment,  that  door  watched  daily  with 
so  many  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  by  the 
miscellaneous  throng  gathered  there.  The  President  was 
alone  and  already  deep  in  official  business,  which  was  always 
pressing.  He  received  me  with  the  frank  kindness  and 
simplicity  so  characteristic  of  his  nature,  and  after  reading 
Mr.  Lovejoy's  note,  said,  'Well,  Mr.  Carpenter,  we  will 
turn  you  in  loose  here,  and  try  to  give  you  a  good  chance 
to  work  out  your  idea !'  .  .  .  The  President  seemed  much 
interested  in  my  work  from  the  first,  but  as  it  progressed 
his  interest  increased.  I  occupied  for  a  studio  the  spacious 
'  state  dining-room '  of  the  White  House,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  mansion.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  many  friends  in  to  see  what  advance  I  was  making 
from  day  to  day.  I  have  known  him  to  come  by  himself  as 
many  as  three  or  four  times  in  a  single  day.  It  seemed  a 
pleasant  diversion  to  him  to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  work,  and  his  suggestions,  though  sometimes  quaint  and 
homely,  were  almost  invariably  excellent.  Seldom  was  he 
heard  to  allude  to  anything  which  might  be  construed  into 
a  personality  in  connection  with  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I  remember  with  a 
sly  twinkle  of  the  eye  he  turned  to  a  senatorial  friend 
whom  he  had  brought  in  to  see  the  picture,  and  said,  '  Mrs. 
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Lincoln  calls  Mr.  Carpenter's  group  The  Happy  Family.'' 
.  .  .  There  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  simply  in  sitting  in  the 
room  vsdth  him,  though  no  words  might  be  uttered,  perhaps, 
for  long  intervals.  Apparently  absorbed  with  my  pencil, 
and  he  with  his  papers,  he  would  sometimes  seem  to  forget 
my  presence  entirely.  It  was  at  such  times  that  I  loved  to 
study  him.  Frequently,  when  persons  were  admitted  on 
business,  before  entering  upon  confidential  discussions,  they 
would  turn  an  inquiring  eye  upon  me,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  meet  by  saying,  '  Oh,  you  need  not  mind  him  ;  he  is 
but  a  painter  ! '  There  was  never  a  feeHng  of  restraint  or 
constraint  on  my  part ;  his  personal  magnetism  was  so 
great,  to  hear  him  was  like  getting  into  the  sunshine.  As 
I  now  look  back  upon  these  privileged  days,  my  heart  is 
stirred  with  afiection  for  the  just  and  noble  man,  second 
only  to  the  filial  regard  due  to  a  parent.  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  mingle  quite  freely,  in  my  professional  life,  with 
many  distinguished  public  men.  I  have  said  repeatedly  to 
friends,  that  I  never  knew  one  so  utterly  unconscious  of 
distinction  or  power  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  seemed  to  forget 
himself  in  the  magnitude  of  his  responsibilities.  Under  all 
circumstances  he  was  precisely  the  same — plain,  unostenta- 
tious, truth-loving,  pure  and  good.  Dr.  Stone,  his  family 
physician  in  Washington,  once  said  to  me,  '  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  the  purest  hearted  man  I  ever  saw.' " 
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"  And  when  the  griefs  of  life  are  past, 
And  safe  in  heaven  your  lot  is  cast, 
Then  you  shall  see  the  good  and  ill 
That  human  destinies  fulfil, 
Though  oft  in  hidden  footsteps  trod, 
The  path  that  marks  the  will  of  God." 

— Blanchard. 

S  will  be  seen  from  the  interesting  account  of  Life 
in  the  White  House,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  the 
painter,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  brought  the  old  sin- 
cerity and  homeliness  of  taste  into  the  President's  official 
residence.  Other  biographers  tell  tales  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Mudge,  especially,  tells  one  of  John  Hanks, 
which  he  got  from  his  own  lips  : — 

"  Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  inauguration  I  called  at 
the  White  House,  and  sent  up  my  name.  I  trembled  a 
little  bit,  but  said  to  myself,  '  Don't  I  know  Abe  Lincoln, 
and  don't  he  know  John  Hanks  ? '  Still  the  thought  kept 
crowding  into  my  mind,  '  Abe's  a  long  way  out  of  sight  of 
John  now.'  Soon  the  messenger  returned,  saying,  'The 
President  says.  Come  up.'     I  entered  the  office  where  Mr. 
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Lincoln  was  sitting,  surrounded,  it  seemed  to  me,  by  all  the 
great  men  of  the  country.  Rising  from  his  seat,  and 
stepping  forth  to  meet  me,  he  seized  my  extended  hand 
with  both  of  his,  exclaiming,  'John,  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
How  do  you  do  ?  How  is  your  family  ? '  It  was  the 
welcome  of  other  years,  and  I  forgot  that  he  was  President, 
and  replied,  '  I'm  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  Abe  :  how's 
you  rfolks  1 '  After  we  had  chatted  a  while,  he  asked  me 
to  come  again,  and  I  did  call  upon  him  several  times,  and 
he  never  seemed  to  feel  above  his  old  friend  of  the  Illinois 
log-cabin." 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  one  occasion  invited  a  former  friend  and 
his  wife  to  take  a  drive  in  the  presidential  carriage,  which, 
naturally,  was  gladly  accepted. 

'*  Must  I  wear  gloves  1 "  asked  the  friend. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  must,"  replied  his  wife. 

"But  we  never  used  to  do  so  in  the  old  days,  unless 
because  the  weather  was  cold." 

"  But  things  are  different  now.  You  must  wear  gloves 
out  of  respect  to  the  President." 

*'  Lincoln  used  not  to  like  them  any  better  than  I.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  I  must  put  them  on." 

At  the  same  time  the  President  was  asking  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
"  Must  I  wear  gloves  ? " 

"Yes,  I  think  you  had  better." 

"  I'll  put  a  pair  in  my  pocket,  and  we  will  see." 

"When  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Mr.  Lincoln 
began  slyly  to  pull  his  gloves  on,  and  his  friend  just  as 
quietly  to  pull  his  off.  It  was  too  absurd ;  and  as  soon  as 
each  saw  what  the  other  was  doing,  both  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh;  and  they  had  their  drive  in  an  ungloved 
condition. 

When  the  President  could  get  a  little  respite  he  was 
always  glad  to  do  so.  "  He  entered  the  White  House  a 
healthy  man,  with  a  frame  of  iron,  and  without  indulgence 
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in  a  single  debilitating  vice,  he  became  a  feeble  man,  weary- 
worn  beyond  the  reach  of  rest."  But  he  was  fond  of  music 
and  singing,  and  often  found  relief  in  story-telling. 

Carpenter  says  that  once  a  man  known  as  "  Jeems  Pipes 
of  Pipesville"  begged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  give  him 
half-an-hour  in  their  presence  to  go  through  his  performance. 
The  man  gave  comic  illustrations  of  various  characters,  and 
among  the  rest  that  of  a  stammering  man,  which  greatly 
amused  Mr.  Lincoln.  At  the  close  the  President  told  him 
that  he  had  once  known  a  stammering  man  who  whistled 
with  his  stammering,  and  advised  Pipes  to  add  that  touch 
of  nature  to  his  performance.  Pipes  practised  it  several 
times,  trying  to  imitate  the  whistle  as  performed  by  the 
President,  and  then  went  away  greatly  delighted. 

Sometimes  the  determination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  his 
bit  of  fun  annoyed  those  who  came  to  him  on  serious 
business.  A  Congressman  once  went  to  him,  and  Lincoln 
began,  as  usual,  to  tell  him  an  amusing  story. 

"Mr.  President,"  said  his  visitor,  warmly,  "I  did  not 
come  hear  to  listen  to  stories.  The  times  are  too  serious  for 
that."  Lincoln  at  once  became  grave.  "My  dear  sir,"  he 
said,  "  do  you  suppose  that  I  do  not  feel  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  as  deeply  as  you  1  I  assure  you  the  trouble  is  with 
me  night  and  day ;  but  if  I  did  not  sometimes  find  vent 
I  should  die." 

The  fact  is  that  he  took  his  fun  as  other  over-burdened 
statesmen  take  their  wine,  and  it  helped  him,  if  not  in  the 
same,  in  a  better  way. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  had  prepared  the  draft  of  the 
Emancipation  proclamation,  and  had  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  together,  that  he  might  read  it  to  them,  he  com- 
menced proceedings  by  reading  a  chapter  of  Artemus 
Ward:  and  when  he  had  read  it,  he  went  on  with  the 
solemn  business  in  hand. 

When  General  Grant  came  into  chief  command  of  the 
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armies,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  their  first 
interview,  could  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  number  of 
troops  to  be  left  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  while  the 
main  army  marched  on  Richmond.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  thus  gives  the  conversation,  and  the 
happy  turn  given  to  the  dispute  between  the  high  officials  : — 

"  Well,  General,"  remarked  the  Secretary,  "  I  suppose 
you  have  left  enough  men  to  strongly  garrison  the  forts 
round  Washington  ^ " 

"No,"  said  Grant,  coolly,  "I  couldn't  do  that," 

"  Why  not  1 "  cried  Stanton,  nervously  ;  "  why  not '{  why 
not?" 

"Because  I  have  already  sent  the  men  to  the  front," 
replied  Grant,  calmly. 

"That  won't  do,"  cried  Stanton,  more  nervously  than 
before.  "  It's  contrary  to  my  plans.  I  can't  allow  it.  I'll 
order  the  men  back." 

"I  shall  need  the  men  there,  and  you  can't  order  them 
back,"  answered  Grant. 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Stanton,  again.  "Why  not? 
why  not  ? " 

"  I  believe  that  I  rank  the  Secretary  in  this  matter,"  was 
the  quiet  reply. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Stanton,  a  little  warmly,  "  we'll  see 
the  President  about  that.  I'll  have  to  take  you  to  the 
President." 

"That's  right,"  politely  observed  Grant.  "The  Presi- 
dent ranks  us  both." 

Arrived  at  the  White  House,  the  General  and  Secretary 
asked  to  see  the  President  upon  important  business,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  good-natured  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  President,  "  what  do  you 
want  of  me  ?  " 

"  General,"  said  Stanton,  stiffly,  "  state  your  case." 
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"  I  have  no  case  to  state,"  replied  General  Grant.  "  I 
am  satisfied  as  it  is  ; "  thus  outflanking  the  Secretary,  and 
displaying  the  same  strategy  in  diplomacy  as  in  war. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  President,  laughing,  "  state  your 
case.  Secretary." 

Secretary  Stanton  obeyed  ;  General  Grant  said  nothing ; 
the  President  listened  very  attentively.  When  Stanton  had 
concluded,  the  President  crossed  his  legs,  rested  his  elbow 
on  his  knee,  twinkled  his  eyes  quaintly,  and  said,  "  Now, 
Secretary,  you  know  we  have  been  trying  to  manage  this 
army  for  two  years  and  a-half,  and  you  know  we  hav'n't 
done  much  with  it.  We  sent  over  the  mountains  and 
brought  Mister  Grant,  as  Mrs.  Grant  calls  him,  to  manage 
it  for  us,  and  now  I  guess  we  had  better  let  Mister  Grant 
have  his  own  way." 

A  German  paper  publishes  the  following : — "A  lieutenant, 
whom  debts  compelled  to  leave  the  Fatherland  and  the 
service  of  his  country,  succeeded  in  being  admitted  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  by  reason  of  his  commendable  and 
winning  deportment,  together  with  his  intelligent  appearance, 
was  promised  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. He  was  so  enraptured  with  his  success  that  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  inform  the  President  that  he  belonged  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  the  nobility  of  Germany.  '  Oh, 
never  mind  that,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  '  you  will  not  find  that 
to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  promotion. ' " 

Mr.  Lincoln's  kindness  of  heart  showed  itself  in  many 
ways.  A  young  man  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  for 
falling  asleep  at  his  post  as  a  sentinel.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
to  sign  the  death  warrant. 

"How  many  hours  has  this  young  man  been  on  duty?" 
he  asked. 

"  He  was  on  duty  some  time,  sir,  for  he  had  relieved 
a  friend  who  was  ill.  But  nothing  can  excuse  so  great  a 
fault  as  sleeping  at  his  post. " 
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"I  shall  pardon  him,"  said  the  President.  "I  could  not 
think  of  going  into  eternity  with  the  blood  of  the  young 
man  on  my  skirts.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  boy 
raised  on  a  farm,  probably  going  to  bed  at  dark,  should, 
when  required  to  watch  all  night,  fall  asleep ;  and  I  cannot 
consent  to  shoot  him  for  such  an  act." 

So  the  young  man  was  pardoned ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
thought  so  much  about  him  that  he  became  nervous  lest, 
after  all,  through  some  mistake,  the  pardon  should  not  find 
its  way  to  the  proper  authorities  in  time  to  stay  execution, 
and  he  could  not  sleep  that  night  until  some  one  had  been 
sent  to  see  that  all  was  right. 

The  gratitude  of  the  young  man  was  proved  in  a  very 
pathetic  manner.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, and  was  found  among  the  slain.  When  the  body  was 
examined  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  wearing  next  his 
heart  a  photograph  of  his  friend  and  preserver,  and 
underneath  were  written  the  words  "  God  bless  President 
Lincoln." 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall  was  told  a  story  by  an  ofl&cer  to 
the  effect  that  twenty -four  deserters  had  been  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Lincoln  refused  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  their  execution.  The  ofl&cer  then  went  to 
"Washington  himself  to  try  to  prevail  on  the  President. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  forgive  those  men,"  he  said. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  shoot  them,"  said  the  President. 

"  Mr.  President,  unless  these  men  are  made  an  example 
of,  the  army  itself  is  in  danger.  Mercy  to  the  few  is  cruelty 
to  the  many,"  pleaded  the  officer. 

But  Lincoln  replied,  "  Mr.  General,  there  are  already  too 
many  weeping  widows  in  the  United  States.  For  God's 
sake  don't  ask  me  to  add  to  the  number,  for  I  won't 
do  it." 

In  the  midst  of  his  kindliness,  his  love  of  fun  was 
constantly  creeping  up.     A  friend  from  Illinois  once  called 
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to  plead  for  a  neighbour.  On  the  march  he  had  fallen  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  entered  a  drinking  saloon.  There  he 
stayed,  indulging  his  taste  for  liquor,  until  his  regiment  had 
left  the  town.  Failing  to  join  it  at  the  proper  time,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot  as  a  deserter. 

"  He  may  as  well  be  pardoned,"  said  Lincoln  ;  "  I  guess 
he  will  do  us  more  good  above  the  ground  than  under  the 
ground." 

He  took  the  order  to  sign  the  pardon,  but  the  table  was 
so  full  of  papers  of  all  kinds  that  he  could  find  no  room. 

"  By-the-by,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  how  the  Pata- 
gonians  manage  about  their  oysters?  They  open  them,  and 
throw  the  shells  out  of  the  window,  until  the  pile  gets 
higher  than  the  house,  and  then  they  move." 

Having  told  the  story,  he  signed  the  pardon,  and  sent  the 
man  away  rejoicing. 

Holland  says: — "Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be  severe. 
Towards  crimes  resulting  from  sudden  anger,  or  untoward 
circumstances,  or  sharp  temptations — the  long  catalogue  of 
vices  growing  out  of  human  weakness — towards  these  he 
was  always  lenient ;  but  towards  a  cool,  calculating  crime 
against  the  race,  or  any  member  of  it,  from  ambitious  or 
mercenary  motives,  he  was  severe.  The  systematic,  heart- 
less oppression  of  one  man  by  another  man  always  aroused 
his  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch.  An  incident  occurred 
soon  after  his  inauguration  which  forcibly  illustrates  this 
point.  The  Hon.  John  B.  Alley  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
was  made  the  bearer  to  the  President  of  a  petition  for 
pardon,  by  a  person  confined  in  the  Newburyport  jail,  for 
being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  He  had  been  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  payment  of  a  fine  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  petition  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Alley,  in  which  the  prisoner  acknowledged  his 
guilt,  and  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  He  was  very 
penitent — at  least  on   paper — and    had    received   the   full 
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measure  of  liis  punishment  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment ;  but  he  was  still  held  because  he  could 
not  pay  his  fine.  Mr.  Alley  read  the  letter  to  the  President, 
who  was  much  moved  by  its  pathetic  appeals,  and  when  he 
had  himself  read  the  petition,  he  looked  up,  and  said,  '  My 
friend,  that  is  a  very  touching  appeal  to  our  feelings.  You 
know  my  weakness  is  to  be,  if  possible,  too  easily  moved  by 
appeals  for  mercy,  and  if  this  man  were  guilty  of  the  foulest 
murder  that  the  arm  of  man  could  perpetrate,  I  might 
forgive  him  on  such  an  appeal ;  but  the  man  who  could  go 
to  Africa,  and  rob  her  of  her  children,  and  sell  them  into 
interminable  bondage,  with  no  other  motive  than  that  which 
is  furnished  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much  worse  than  the 
most  depraved  murderer,  that  he  can  never  receive  pardon 
at  my  hands.  No  !  He  may  rot  in  jail  before  he  shall 
have  liberty  by  any  act  of  mine.'  A  sudden  crime,  com- 
mitted under  strong  temptation,  was  venial  in  his  eyes,  on 
evidence  of  repentance ;  but  the  calculating,  mercenary 
crime  of  man-stealing  and  man-selling,  with  all  the  cruelties 
that  are  essential  accompaniments  of  the  business,  could 
win  from  him,  as  an  officer  of  the  people,  no  pardon." 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  only  the  troubles  of  state  to  bear, 
but  his  own  domestic  griefs  as  well ;  and  in  February  1862 
he  had  a  very  severe  one.  Sickness  entered  his  house. 
Both  Willie  and  "  Tad  "  were  ill ;  and  as  his  children  were 
very  dear  to  him,  this  added  trouble  perplexed  and  distressed 
him  greatly.  A  good  Christian  lady  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  giving  her  services  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  went  to  the 
"White  House  to  help  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  nursing  the 
children.  She  said  afterwards  that  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
watched  with  her,  and  this  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him. 

He  was  always  patient  when  people  exhorted  him,  but  he 
took  the  few  serious  words  of  this  lady  better  than  some 
from  other  people.     It  is  reported  that  once  when  a  minister 
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w^as  introduced,  he  provided  him  a  seat,  and  sitting  opposite, 
said,  "Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say." 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  have  nothing 
special  to  say ;  I  merely  called  to  pay  my  respects  to  you, 
and,  as  one  of  the  million,  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty 
sympathy  and  support." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  President,  rising  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  indeed ;  /  thought  you 
had  come  to  preach  to  me." 

But  he  did  not  mind  being  preached  to  sometimes. 

He  said  to  the  lady  who  was  nursing  his  children,  "  This 
is  the  hardest  trial  of  my  life  ;  why  is  it  1  why  is  it  ?  " 

The  lady  did  not  know  that  she  could  do  better  than  tell 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  little  of  her  own  history. 

"  I  used  to  ask,  '  How  is  it  ? '  when  my  troubles  came," 
she  said. 

"Ah,  you  have  had  troubles  like  the  rest  of  us,  I 
suppose." 

"Yes,  indeed,  very  sore  troubles.  I  am  a  widow,  and 
have  two  children  in  heaven.  But  I  have  seen  the  hand 
of  God  in  it  all,  and  can  say  that  I  never  loved  or  trusted 
Him  so  much  as  since  my  affliction." 

"  But  how  was  that  brought  about  1 " 

"  Simply  by  trusting  in  God,  and  feeling  that  He  does  all 
things  well,"  she  replied. 

"  Did  you  submit  fully  under  the  first  loss  'J  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  not  wholly,"  she  replied ;  "  but  as  blow  came  upon 
blow,  and  all  was  taken,  I  could  and  did  submit,  and  was 
very  happy." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  responded  the  Pre- 
sident ;  "  your  experience  will  help  me  to  bear  my 
afflictions." 

If  sympathy  could  have  helped  the  President  he  would 
have  been  helped  ;  but  there  are  some  troubles  that  are  too 
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great  for  anything  human  to  alleviate ;  only  God  can  bind 
up  a  bruised  and  broken  heart.  Willie  Lincoln  died.  The 
Cabinet  addressed  these  words  to  Congress  : — "  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  last  evening  plunged  into 
affliction  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  child.  The  heads  of 
departments,  in  consideration  of  this  distressing  event,  have 
thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
American  people,  that  the  official  and  private  buildings 
occupied  by  them  should  not  be  illuminated  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-second." 

It  was  a  time  of  joy,  but  the  President  and  the  people 
were  full  of  sorrow.  Willie  Wallace  Lincoln  was  buried  in 
a  vault  in  the  Oak-Hill  Cemetery  at  Georgetown ;  but  the 
funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  White  House.  His 
friends  were  allowed  to  pass  through  and  take  a  last  look 
at  him.  He  was  dressed  in  his  accustomed  jacket  and 
trousers,  with  white  stockings  and  low  shoes,  and  white 
collar  and  wristband  turned  over  his  dark  jacket.  A 
wreath  of  flowers  was  on  his  breast,  and  in  his  hand  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  camelias,  while  his  body  was  covered 
with  azalias  and  sprigs  of  mignonette.  There  were  present 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  Foreign  Ministers,  Members  of 
Congress,  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  many 
citizens  and  ladies.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  the  President's 
chaplain,  performed  the  service  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 
The  President  said  some  time  afterwards  to  a  friend,  "  Since 
Willie's  death  I  catch  myself  every  day  involuntarily  talking 
with  him,  as  if  he  were  with  me." 

That  the  loss  of  his  child  was  blessed  and  sanctified  to 
him  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  author  of  The  Forest 
Boy  says,  that  when  a  gentleman  was  going  on  business 
to  the  White  House,  a  number  of  Christian  friends  said  to 
him,  "  We  want  you  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  if  he  loves  Jesus." 
He  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  When  he  had  finished 
his  interview  with  the  President,  he  said,    "  At  the  soli- 
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citation  of   some   Christian  friends,  I  have  a  question  to 
propose  to  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Lincoln." 
"  Certainly,"  was  the  courteous  reply. 
♦'  It  is  this  : — '  Do  you  love  Jesus  ? '  *' 

The  President  burst  into  tears,  buried  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  for  a  time  was  unable  to  speak.  At 
length  he  said,  "When  I  left  Springfield  I  said  to  my 
fellow-citizens,  '  Pray  for  me,'  but  I  was  not  then  a 
Christian.  When  my  child  died  my  heart  was  still  rebel- 
lious against  God.  But  when  I  walked  the  battle-field  of 
Gettysburg,  and  saw  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  and  felt 
that  by  that  victory  our  cause  was  saved,  I  then  and  there 
resolved,  and  gave  my  heart  to  Jesus.     /  do  love  Jesu^." 

On  19th  November  1863  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery  was 
opened,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  said — 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  Continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
dedicated,  can  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of 
that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  a  nation 
might  live.     It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  to  do  this. 

"  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  or  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  my  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note  or  long  remember  what  we  say  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
that  they  have  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honoured  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  died,  resolved  that  the  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain  ;  that  the  nation   shall,  under 
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God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Mr.  Carpenter  tells  of  a  poem  of  which  the  President  was 
very  fond,  and  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart.  We  give 
the  first  and  last  stanzas — 

"  Ob,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast  flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

'Tis  the  twink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  : 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? "' 

To  Mrs.  Gurney,  the  widow  of  the  London  banker,  and 
well-known  friend  and  philanthropist,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote : — 
"My  esteemed  friend,  I  have  not  forgotten,  never  shall  for- 
get, the  very  impressive  occasion  when  you  and  your  friends 
visited  me  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon  two  years  ago.  Nor  had 
your  kind  letter,  written  nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  for- 
gotten. In  all  it  has  been  your  purpose  to  strengthen  my 
reliance  upon  God.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  good  Chris- 
tian people  of  the  country  for  their  constant  prayers  and 
consolations,  and  to  none  more  than  to  yourself.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail,  though 
■we  erring  mortals  may  fail  accurately  to  perceive  this  in 
advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination  of  this  terrible 
war  before  this ;  but  God  knows  best,  and  has  ruled  other- 
wise. We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom,  and  our  own 
errors  therein ;  meanwhile  we  must  v/ork  earnestly  in  the 
best  lights  He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  con- 
duces to  the  great  end  He  ordains.  Surely  He  intends 
some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  commotion,  which  no 
mortal  could  make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay.'' 

More  and  more  Abraham  Lincoln  was  learning  to  trust 
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in  God.  He  spent  an  hour  every  morning  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  in  prayer.  Once,  when  a  great  battle  was 
in  progress,  he  said,  "  I  have  done  all  that  I  could.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  can  do." 

"  Yes,"  said  a  lady,  "  you  can  pray." 

He  went  away  to  his  own  room ;  and  while  he  was  there, 
a  telegram  came  to  say  that  a  Union  victory  had  been 
won.  He  came  into  the  room  crying,  "  Good  news  !  Good 
news  !  The  victory  is  ours.  God  is  good."  "  Nothing 
like  prayer,"  suggested  the  lady.  "Yes,"  said  Lincoln, 
"there  is  praise  :  prayer  and  praise." 

Dr.  Brockett  gives  the  account  of  the  daily  routine  of 
the  life  at  the  White  House  in  the  narrative  of  "  One  who 
Knew  " : — "  Mr.  Lincoln  is  an  early  riser,  and  he  is  thus  able 
to  devote  two  or  three  hours  each  morning  to  his  voluminous 
private  correspondence,  besides  glancing  at  a  city  paper. 
At  nine  he  breakfasts ;  then  walks  over  to  the  War  Office, 
to  read  such  war  telegrams  as  they  give  him  (occasionally 
some  are  withheld),  and  to  have  a  chat  with  General 
Hallick  on  the  military  situation,  in  which  he  takes  a 
great  interest.  Returning  to  the  White  House,  he  goes 
through  with  his  morning's  mail,  in  company  with  a  private 
secretary,  who  makes  a  minute  of  the  reply  which  he  is  to 
make,  and  others  the  President  retains  that  he  may  answer 
them  himself.  Every  letter  receives  attention,  and  all 
which  are  entitled  to  a  reply  receive  one,  no  matter  how 
they  are  worded,  or  how  inelegant  the  chirography  may  be. 

"  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  Cabinet  days,  but  on  other 
days  visitors  at  the  White  House  are  requested  to  wait  in 
the  ante-room,  and  send  in  their  cards.  Sometimes  before 
the  President  has  finished  reading  his  mail,  Louis  will  have 
a  handful  of  pasteboard,  and  from  the  cards  laid  before 
him  Mr.  Lincoln  has  visitors  ushered  in,  giving  precedence 
to  acquaintances.  Three  or  four  hours  do  they  pour  in,  in 
rapid  succession,  nine  out  of  ten  asking  offices,  and  patiently 
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does  the  President  listen  to  their  application.  Care  and 
anxiety  have  furrowed  his  rather  homely  features,  yet 
occasionally  he  is  reminded  of  an  anecdote,  and  good- 
humoured  glances  beam  from  his  clear  grey  eyes,  while  his 
ringing  laugh  shows  that  he  is  not  'used  up'  yet.  The 
simple  and  natural  manner  in  which  he  delivers  his  thoughts 
make  him  appear  to  those  visiting  him  like  an  earnest, 
affectionate  friend.  He  makes  little  parade  of  his  legal 
science,  and  rarely  indulges  in  speculative  propositions,  but 
states  his  ideas  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  illuminated  by  many 
lively  images  and  pleasing  allusions,  which  seem  to  flow  as 
if  in  obedience  to  a  restless  impulse  of  nature.  Some  news- 
paper admirer  attempts  to  deny  that  the  President  tells 
stories.  Why,  it  is  rarely  that  anyone  is  in  his  company 
for  five  minutes  without  hearing  a  good  tale  appropriate  to 
the  subject  talked  about.  Many  a  metaphysical  argument 
does  he  demolish  by  simply  telling  an  anecdote,  which 
exactly  overturns  the  verbal  structure. 

"About  four  o'clock  the  President  declines  seeing  any 
more  company,  and  often  accompanies  his  wife  in  her 
carriage  to  take  a  drive.  He  is  fond  of  horseback  exercise. 
The  President  dines  at  six,  and  it  is  rare  that  some  personal 
friends  do  not  grace  the  round  dining-table,  where  he  throws 
off  the  cares  of  oiB.ce,  and  reminds  those  who  have  been  in 
Kentucky  of  the  old-school  gentleman  who  used  to  dispense 
generous  hospitality  there.  From  the  dinner-table  the 
party  retire  to  the  crimson  drawing-room,  where  coffee  is 
served,  and  where  the  President  passes  the  evening,  unless 
some  dignitary  has  a  special  interview.  Such  is  the  almost 
unvarying  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  administration 
will  rank  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Washington  in  our 
national  annals." 
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' '  Not  lightly  fall  beyond  recall 

The  written  scrolls  a  breath  can  float ; 
The  crowning  fact,  the  kingliest  act 
Of  freedom,  is  the  freeman's  vote. 

So  shall  our  voice  of  sovereign  choice 

Swell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done, 
And  strike  the  key  of  time  to  be, 

When  God  and  man  shall  speak  as  one." 

— Whittier. 

SHALL  NEVER  BE  GLAD  AGAIN,"  Said  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  a  lady  who  waited  upon  him  for  six 
days,  to  persuade  him  to  give  an  order  for  the 
erection  of  hospitals  in  the  North.  But  when  he  said  that, 
he  was  thinking  of  the  dead  soldiers  whose  lives  had  been 
poured  out  as  water.  Other  things  there  were  that 
certainly  gave  him  pleasure^  and  among  them  was  the  fact 
that  from  the  working  men  of  England  came  addresses  of 
sympathy  and  confidence.  England's  sufferings  were  only 
second  to  those  of  America  during  the  long  war,  which 
deprived  the  Lancashire  mills  of  cotton,  and  made  hundreds 
of  thousands  idle,  and  plunged  nearly  half  the  homes  of 
England  into  poverty  and  distress.     Yet  so  clearly  did  the 
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people  understand  that  this  was  no  fault  of  the  wise  and 
kindly,  but  hard-pressed  President,  that  the  working  men  of 
Manchester  sent  him  words  of  cheer.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  in  reply — "  I  know  and  deeply  deplore  the  sufferings 
which  the  working  men  of  Manchester  and  in  all  Europe 
are  called  to  endure  in  this  crisis.  It  has  been  often  and 
studiously  represented  that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for  it  one  which  should  rest 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  human  slavery,  was  likely  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Europe.  Through  the  action  of  our 
loyal  citizens,  the  working  men  of  Europe  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their 
sanction  to  that  attempt.  Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot 
but  regard  your  decisive  utterances  upon  the  question  as  an 
instance  of  sublime  Christian  heroism,  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed  an 
energetic  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  the  inherent  power  of 
truth,  and  of  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  freedom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed  will  be  sustained  by  your  great  nation  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you 
that  they  will  excite  admiration,  esteem,  and  the  most 
reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  people. 
I  hail  this  interchange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury 
that  whatever  else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may 
befall  your  country  or  my  own,  the  peace  and  friendship 
which  now  exist  between  the  two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall 
be  my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  working  men  of  London  held  a  similar  meeting  about 
the  same  time,  and  took  substantially  the  same  action. 
The  President  made  the  following  response  to  their 
address  '.—r 
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"  ExECTJTiVE  Mansion,  "Washington,  2nd  Feb.  1863. 
"  To  the  Working  Men  of  London — 

*'  I  have  received  the  New  Year's  Address  which  you  have 
sent  me,  with  a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  exalted  and 
humane  sentiments  by  which  it  was  inspired. 

"As  these  sentiments  are  manifestly  the  enduring 
support  of  the  free  institutions  of  England,  so  I  am  sure 
also  that  they  constitute  the  only  reliable  basis  for  free 
institutions  throughout  the  world. 

"  The  resources,  advantages,  and  powers  of  the  American 
people  are  very  great,  and  they  have  consequently  succeeded 
to  equally  great  responsibilities.  It  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  them  to  test  whether  a  Government  established  on  the 
principles  of  human  freedom  can  be  maintained  against  an 
effort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  of  human 
bondage.  They  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  new  evidences 
which  your  proceedings  furnish,  that  the  magnanimity  they 
exhibit  is  justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  of  freedom 
and  humanity  in  foreign  countries. 

"Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  welfare, 
and  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  British 
people. 

"Abraham  Lincoln," 

In  connection  with  England,  an  amusing  story,  culled 
from  Carpenter's  book,  may  here  be  given : — 

"  Upon  the  betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Princess  Alexandra,  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  letter  to  each  of 
the  European  sovereigns,  and  also  to  President  Lincoln, 
announcing  the  fact.  Lord  Lyons,  her  ambassador  at 
Washington,  requested  an  audience  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he 
might  present  the  document  in  person.  At  the  time 
appointed  he  was  received  at  the  White  House,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Seward. 

"  '  May  it  please  your  Excellency,'  said  Lord  Lyons,  '  I 
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hold  in  my  hand  an  autograph  letter  from  my  royal  mistress, 
Queen  Yictoria,  which  I  have  been  commanded  to  present 
to  your  Excellency.  In  it  she  informs  your  Excellency  that 
her  son,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  about 
to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.' 

"  After  continuing  in  this  strain  for  a  few  minutes,  Lord 
Lyons  tendered  the  letter  to  the  President,  and  awaited  his 
reply.  It  was  short,  simple,  and  expressive,  and  must  have 
astonished  the  ambassador  (who  was  a  bachelor)^  for  it 
consisted  of  these  words,  '  Lord  Lyons,  go  thou  and  do 
likewise.'  " 

Mr.  Carpenter  wonders  what  success  he  met  with  in 
putting  the  reply  in  diplomatic  words  when  he  reported  it  to 
Her  Majesty. 

The  year  1864  was  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  annals 
of  the  United  States.  It  became  evident,  when  the  year 
had  only  half  passed,  that,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
President,  which  had  in  due  course  now  to  be  made,  the 
people  were  already  resolved. 

A  great  convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  at  which  a 
ballot  was  taken,  the  result  of  which  proved  that  Lincoln 
was  again  the  choice  of  the  people.  The  chairman  went  to 
Washington  to  tell  the  President,  and  he  replied  : — 

"  Having  served  four  years  in  the  depth  of  a  great  and 
yet  unended  national  peril,  I  can  view  this  call  to  a  second 
term  in  nowise  more  flattering  to  myself  than  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  public  judgment  that  I  may  better  finish  a 
difficult  work,  in  which  I  have  laboured  from  the  first,  than 
could  any  one  less  severely  schooled  to  the  task.  In  this 
view,  and  with  assured  reliance  on  that  Almighty  Ruler 
who  has  so  graciously  sustained  us  thus  far,  and  with 
increased  gratitude  to  the  generous  people  for  their  continued 
confidence,  I  accept  the  renewed  trust,  with  its  yet  onerous 
ant^  perplexing  duties  and  responsibilities." 
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But  between  the  writing  of  this  letter  and  the  election 
there  came  a  trial  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  did  not  approve  a 
bill  which  Congress  brought  forward,  and  this  roused  part 
of  the  press  to  very  offensive  attacks. 

Mr.  Horace  Greeley  wrote  to  Mr  Lincoln  to  say  that  two 
ambassadors  were  in  Canada,  with  powers  from  the  South 
to  negotiate  a  peace ;  and  Lincoln  replied,  "  If  you  can  find 
any  person  anywhere,  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of 
Jeflferson  Davis  in  writing,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else  it 
embraces,  say  to  him  that  he  may  come  to  me  with  you." 
He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  : — 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  18th  July  1864. 

"  To  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  : — 

"  Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of 
slavery,  and  which  comes  by  and  with  an  authority  that 
can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against  the  United 
States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  on  liberal 
terms,  on  substantial  and  collateral  points ;  and  the  bearer 
or  bearers  thereof  shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways. 

"  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Some  of  Lincoln's  friends  were  uneasy  lest  the  best  that 
could  be  done  was  not  done;  but  he  said  to  a  deputation 
from  Maryland : — 

"  Something  said  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a  threat 
that,  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I  will,  between 
then  and  the  constitutional  end  of  my  term,  do  what  I  may 
be  able  to  ruin  the  Government.  Others  regard  the  fact 
that  the  Chicago  Convention  adjourned  not  sine  die,  but  to 
meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as 
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the  intimation  of  a  purpose  that,  if  their  nominee  shall  be 
elected,  he  will  at  once  seize  control  of  the  Government.  I 
hope  the  good  people  will  permit  themselves  to  suffer  no 
uneasiness  on  either  point.  I  am  struggling  to  maintain  the 
Government,  not  to  overthrow  it.  I  am  struggling  especially 
to  prevent  others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say, 
that,  if  I  live,  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  fourth  of 
next  March,  and  that  whoever  shall  be  constitutionally 
elected  in  November  shall  be  duly  installed  as  President  on 
the  fourth  of  March ;  and,  in  the  interval,  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next 
voyage  shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  saving 
the  ship." 

The  presidential  election  took  place  on  the  8th  November 
1864,  and  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  every 
loyal  State  except  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
In  some  of  the  States  their  soldiers  in  the  field  were  allowed 
to  vote,  and  the  military  vote  was  almost  invariably  cast 
for  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  The  ofiicial  returns  for  the  entire 
vote  polled  summed  up  4,034,789.  Of  these  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  2,223,035,  and  Mr.  M'Olellan  received  1,811,754, 
leaving  a  majority  of  411,281  on  the  popular  vote.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  plurality  in  1860.  In  1864  his 
majority  was  decided  and  unmistakable. 

Of  course  Mr.  Lincoln  was  gratified.  "  I  am  thankful  to 
God  for  this  approval  of  the  people,"  said  he  on  the  night 
of  his  election,  to  a  band  of  Pennsylvanians  who  had  called 
upon  him ;  and  he  added,  "  But  while  deeply  grateful  for 
.  this  mark  of  their  confidence^  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my 
gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint  of  personal  triumph.  I  do 
not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to  me.  It  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one ;  but  I  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people's 
resolution  to  stand  by  free  government  and  the  rights  of 
humanity."     A  German  soldier  said — "  I  goes  for  Fader 
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Abraham;  he  likes  the  soldier  boy.  Ven  he  serves  tree 
years,  he  gives  him  four  hundred  dollars,  and  re-enlists  him 
von  veteran.  Now,  Fader  Abraham,  he  serve  four  years. 
We  re-enlist  him  for  four  years  more,  and  make  von  veteran 
of  him." 

Congratulations  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 
There  was  a  pressure  upon  him,  almost  greater  than  he 
could  sustain;  but  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
excitement  to  write  the  following : — 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  21st  Nov.  1864. 

"  Dear  Madam — I  have  been  shown,  on  the  files  of  the 
War  Department,  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak 
and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you 
the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic  they  have  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly- 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

"  Abraham  Lixcoln. 

"  To  Mrs.  Brixby,  Boston,  Massachusetts." 

A  clergyman  once  said  to  the  President  that  he  hoped 
"  the  Lord  was  on  our  side."  Lincoln  replied,  *'  I  am  not 
at  all  concerned  about  that,  for  I  know  that  the  Lord  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  right.  But  it  is  my  constant 
anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  nation  should  be  on  the 
Lord's  side." 
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It  seemed  that  at  last  He  who  was  on  the  side  of  the 
right  was  about  to  send  peace  again.  The  crisis  had  come. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  himself  in  a  tent  at  City  Point,  on  the 
James'  River,  and  he  telegraphed  the  results  of  the  battles 
as  news  were  brought  to  him.  The  strain  upon  his  nervous 
system  was  very  great ;  but  he  found  some  relief  in  tending 
a  cat  and  a  family  of  kittens  that  had  just  been  born.  On 
Monday  morning,  3rd  April,  the  news  came  that  the  rebels 
had  left  Richmond,  and  that  the  Union  forces  were  occu- 
pying the  city.  He  started  to  go,  but  paused — "  Little 
kitten,"  he  said,  taking  up  one  of  the  tiny  creatures,  "I 
must  perform  a  last  act  of  kindness  for  you  before  I  go.  I 
must  open  your  eyes  ; "  and  this  he  did  as  tenderly  as  a 
woman  could  have  done  it.  When  the  kitten  blinkingly 
looked  around  in  wonder,  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  open 
the  eyes  of  my  blinded  fellow-countrymen  as  easily  as  I 
have  those  of  that  little  creature." 

On  the  same  afternoon,  3rd  April,  Mr.  Lincoln,  attended 
by  his  son  "  Tad,"  who  held  his  father's  hand  in  awe  and 
wonder,  visited  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  visit  is  thus 
described  by  0.  0.  Ooppin,  Esq.,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  : — 
"  There  was  no  committee  of  reception,  no  guard  of  honour, 
no  grand  display  of  troops,  no  assembling  of  an  eager  multi 
tude  to  welcome  him.  He  entered  the  city  unheralded, 
Six  sailors,  armed  with  carabines,  stepped  upon  the  shore, 
followed  by  the  President,  who  held  his  little  son  by  the 
hand,  and  Admiral  Porter;  the  officers  followed,  and  six 
more  sailors  brought  up  the  rear.  There  were  forty  or  fifty 
freed-men,  who  had  been  sole  possessors  of  themselves  for 
twenty-four  hours,  at  work  on  the  bank  of  the  Canal, 
securing  some  floating  timber,  under  the  direction  of  a 
lieutenant.  Somehow  they  obtained  the  information  that 
the  man  who  was  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  all  others 
around  him,  with  features  large  and  irregular,  with  a  mild 
eye  and  pleasant  countena,nce,  was  President  Lincoln. 
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"  '  God  bless  you,  sah  ! '  said  one,  taking  off  his  cap,  and 
Lowing  very  low. 

"  '  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  President  Linkum  hab  come  ! ' 
vas  the  shout  which  rang  through  the  streets. 

"  The  lieutenant  found  himself  without  command.  What 
cared  those  freed-men,  fresh  from  the  house  of  bondage,  for 
floating  timber  and  military  commands?  Their  deliverer 
had  come — he  who  next  to  the  Lord  Jesus  was  their  best 
friend.  It  was  not  a  hurrah  that  they  gave,  but  a  wild, 
jubilant  cry  of  inexpressible  joy. 

"  They  gathered  round  the  President,  ran  ahead,  hovered 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  little  company,  and  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  upon  the  rear.  Men,  women,  and  children  joined  the 
constantly-increasing  throng.  They  came  from  all  the  by- 
streets, running  in  breathless  haste,  shouting,  hallooing,  and 
dancing  with  delight.  The  men  threw  up  their  hats ;  the 
women  waved  their  bonnets  and  handkerchiefs,  clapped  their 
hands,  and  sang — *  Glory  be  to  God  !  glory,  glory,  glory  ! ' 
rendering  all  the  praise  to  God  who  had  heard  their  wailings 
in  the  past,  their  moaning  for  wives,  husbands,  children, 
and  friends  sold  out  of  their  sight,  had  given  them  freedom, 
and,  after  long  years  of  waiting,  had  permitted  them  thus 
unexpectedly  to  behold  the  face  of  their  great  benefactor. 

" '  I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  behold  President 
Linkum  ! '  was  the  exclamation  of  a  woman  who  stood  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  humble  home ;  and  with  streaming  eyes 
and  clasped  hands  gave  thanks  aloud  to  the  Saviour  of 
men. 

"  Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her  joy,  was  jumping 
and  striking  her  hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  'Bless 
de  Lord,  bless  de  Lord,  bless  de  Lord ! '  as  if  there  could  be 
no  end  of  her  thanksgiving. 

*'  The  air  rang  with  a  tumultuous  chorus  of  voices.  The 
streets  became  almost  impassable  on  account  of  the  increas- 
ing multitude.     Soldiers  were  summoned  to  clear  the  way. 
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How  strange  the  event !  The  President  of  the  United 
States — he  who  had  been  hated,  despised,  maligned  above 
all  other  men  living — to  whom  the  vilest  epithets  had  been 
applied  by  the  people  of  Richmond — was  walking  their 
streets,  receiving  their  thanksgiving,  blessings,  and  prayers 
from  thousands  who  hailed  him  as  an  ally  of  the 
Messiah. 

.  .  .  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  walking  in  their  streets; 
and,  worst  of  all,  that  plain,  honest-hearted  man  was 
recognising  the  'niggers'  as  human  beings  by  returning 
their  salutations !  The  walk  was  long,  and  the  President 
halted  a  moment  to  rest.  '  May  de  good  Lord  bless  you, 
President  Linkum  ! '  said  an  old  negro,  removing  his  hat, 
and  bowing,  with  tears  of  joy  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The 
President  removed  his  own  hat  and  bowed  in  silence ;  but 
it  was  a  bow  that  upset  the  forms,  laws,  customs,  and 
ceremonies  of  centuries.  It  was  a  death-shock  to  chivalry, 
and  a  mortal  wound  to  caste.  Recognise  a  nigger  !  Faugh ! 
A  woman  in  an  adjoining  house  beheld  it,  and  turned  from 
the  scene  in  unspeakable  disgust.  There  were  men  in  the 
crowd  who  had  daggers  in  their  eyes,  but  the  chosen  assassin 
was  not  there,  the  hour  for  the  damning  work  had  not  come, 
and  that  great-hearted  man  passed  on  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  of  the  Confederacy. 

"  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  other  scenes — 
the  visit  of  the  President  to  the  State  House ;  the  jubilant 
shouts  of  the  crowd ;  the  rush  of  freed-men  into  the  Oapitol 
grounds,  where,  till  the  appearance  of  their  deliverer,  they 
had  never  been  permitted  to  enter ;  the  ride  of  the  President 
through  the  streets ;  his  visit  to  Libby  Prison ;  the  distri- 
bution of  bread  to  the  destitute,  etc." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  went  the  next  day  to  see  the  city,  and 
Lincoln  held  important  interviews  with  Judge  Campbell 
and  others.  He  also  had  a  drive  round  the  city,  and  visited 
General  Weitzel's  headquarters.     But  he  was  anxious  to 
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get  back  to  Washington,  because  during  his  absence  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  Mr.  Lincoln  went 
to  him,  and  after  kind  words  of  sympathy,  he  threw  himself 
across  the  bed,  and  rehearsed  the  story  of  Grant's  wonderful 
generalship,  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  their  success, 
Richmond's  fall,  and  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  Lee,  which 
was  then  going  on.  At  the  close  of  his  narration  he  said, 
"  Now  for  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  !  " 


CHAPTER    XIV, 


PEACE   AND   VICTORY. 


' '  Hushed  to-day  are  sounds  of  gladness, 
From  the  mountains  to  the  sea  ; 
And  the  plaintive  voice  of  sadness 
Rises,  mighty  God,  to  Thee. 

Freedom  claimed  another  martyr. 

Heaven  received  another  saint ; 
Who  are  we  Thy  will  to  question  ? 

Lord,  we  weep  without  complaint. " 

— Phebe  a.  Hanafokd. 

N  the  morning  of  the  lith  of  April  1865  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  held,  and  no  one  thought  that  the 
President  had  awoke  to  spend  his  last  day  on 
earth.  The  whole  nation  was  given  up  to  rejoicing.  On 
the  eleventh  there  had  been  an  impromptu  gathering  of  the 
masses  before  the  White  House,  and  every  face  seemed 
lighted  with  hope  and  happiness.  But  the  fourteenth  was 
Good  Friday,  and  the  peace  rejoicings  were  to  be  on  a  large 
scale.  Four  years  ago  that  day  the  war  had  commenced, 
and  now  it  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

At    the    Cabinet    meeting    rather    a   singular    incident 
occurred. 
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"  Have  you  heard  from  General  Sherman  1 "  asked  the 
President  of  General  Grant. 

"  N"o,  but  I  am  hourly  expecting  to  hear,  and  I  hope  he 
will  tell  me  that  Johnston  has  surrendered." 

"  Well,"  said  the  President,  "  you  "will  hear  very  soon 
now,  and  the  news  will  be  important." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  1 "  inquired  Grant. 

"  Because  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  ever  since  the 
war  began  I  have  invariably  had  the  same  dream  before 
any  important  military  event  occurred." 

He  turned  to  Secretary  Welles,  and  said,  "It  is  in 
your  line  too,  Mr.  Welles.  The  dream  is,  that  I  saw  a  ship 
sailing  very  rapidly,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  portends  some 
important  national  event." 

Later  in  the  day  the  carriage  was  ordered  for  a  drive. 

"  Would  you  like  any  one  to  go  with  us  1 "  asked  Mra. 
Lincoln. 

*'  No ;  let  us  go  alone.  I  prefer  to  ride  by  ourselves 
to-day,"  said  the  President. 

During  the  drive  he  was  full  of  fun,  making  his  wife 
laugh  at  his  jokes  and  gaiety. 

"  Dear  husband,  you  almost  startle  me  by  your  great 
cheerfulness,"  she  said. 

"  And  well  I  may  feel  so,  Mary,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  con- 
sider this  day  the  war  has  come  to  a  close." 

"  That  is  indeed  reason  for  rejoicing." 

"  Yes ;  and,  Mary,  we  must  be  more  cheerful  in  the  futura 
Between  the  war  and  the  loss  of  our  darling  Willie  we  have 
been  very  miserable." 

Alas !  that  was  the  last  drive  they  had  together. 

In  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a  grand  performance  at 
the  theatre.  The  Washington  papers  announced  that 
"Lieutenant-General  Grant,  President  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  Ladies  will  occupy  the  State  box  at  Ford's  Theatre  to- 
night."    General  Grant  declined  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
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did  not  wish  to  go,  but  lie  thought  the  people  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  neither  he  nor  Grant  was  present ;  and  so,  as 
he  was  "  fixed  upon  having  some  relaxation,"  he  went.  He 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  friends  were  greeted  as  soon 
as  they  entered  the  box  with  prolonged  cheering.  The 
President  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  was  soon 
quietly  watching  the  transactions  upon  the  stage. 

Many  people  were  feeling  anxious  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
President,  for  there  were  rumours  of  an  intended  assassin- 
ation. He  greatly  objected  to  be  always  guarded,  and  liked 
freedom  and  movement  too  well  to  submit  to  the  restraint. 
But  he  had  only  that  day  written  to  a  friend  that  "  he 
would  in  future  see  that  all  due  precautions  were  taken." 

To  another  friend,  who  had  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
rebels  might  take  his  life,  he  had  shown  a  packet  of  letters, 
saying,  "  There,  every  one  of  these  contains  a  threat  to 
assassinate  me.  I  might  be  nervous  if  I  were  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
opportunities  to  kill  me  every  day  of  my  life,  if  there  are 
persons  disposed  to  do  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  exposure 
to  such  a  fate,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about  it." 

He  was  certainly  not  troubling  himself  about  it  when  the 
deed  was  done. 

He  was  seated  on  a  cushioned,  rocking  arm-chair,  at  the 
end  of  the  box  farthest  from  the  stage,  and  nearest  to  the 
audience,  and  was  already  interested.  Mrs.  Lincoln  sat  in 
a  chair  between  the  President  and  the  pillar  in  the  centre 
of  the  box ;  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone  occupied  other 
chairs.     The  box  was  not  closed  during  the  evening. 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  ten  a  young  man  passed  along 
the  passage  behind  the  dress  circle,  and  showing  a  card  to 
the  President's  messenger,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking 
down  upon  the  audience  and  the  stage  below.  He  then 
entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's  box,  and  softly 
alosed  the  door  behind  him,  so  that  it  could  not  be  opened 
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from  the  outside.  Every  one  in  the  President's  box  was 
intently  watching  the  play ;  and  no  one  there  noticed  the 
new  comer,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  silver-mounted 
Derringer  pistol,  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  while  in 
his  left  he  held  a  long,  double-edged  dagger. 

He  stepped  within  the  inner  door  of  the  President's  box, 
and  stood  immediately  over  the  chair  of  the  President. 

The  next  moment  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  leaned  slightly  forward,  and  closed  his  eyes.  He 
bad  been  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  flash,  the  report,  and  the  puff  of  smoke  roused  the 
inmates  in  the  box,  and  Major  Rathbone  at  once  seized  the 
intruder.  He  dropped  the  pistol,  and  struck  at  Rathbone 
with  a  dagger.  The  Major  tried  still  to  grapple  with  the 
assassin,  but  he  wrenched  himself  away.  He  went  to  the 
front  of  the  box,  and  shouted  the  insulting  words.  Sic 
semper  tyrannis.  He  then  sprang  from  the  box  to  the  stage 
below.  As  he  did  so  his  spur  caught  in  the  flag  hung 
below  the  State  box,  and  he  fell ;  but  quickly  recovering 
himself,  he  faced  the  audience,  and  cried,  as  he  brandished 
his  dagger,  "  The  South  is  avenged." 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  no  one  had  any  idea  of 
what  had  really  occurred.  The  people  thought  the  shot 
was  part  of  the  play.  A  man  named  Hawke  was  the  only 
person  on  the  stage  when  Booth  leaped  down,  and  he,  seeing 
the  dagger,  thought  the  man  meant  to  do  him  some  mischief, 
and  he  ran  away.  But  Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed,  and  Miss 
Harris  called  for  water.  As  Booth  rushed  off  the  stage, 
some  one  said,  "  That  is  John  Wilkes  Booth ; "  and  Major 
Rathbone  cried,  "Stop  that  man."  The  confusion  of  the 
moment  was  so  great  that  no  one  attempted  to  follow  the 
murderer  but  one  man,  Mr,  J.  B,  Stewart  of  the  Washington 
Bar.  But  Booth  lost  not  a  moment.  He  was  an  actor,  and 
knew  the  ways  of  exit  from  the  theatre,  and  as  Mr.  Stewart 
reached  the  door  he  saw  the  assassin  spring  upon  a  horse 
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that  a  boy  was  holding,  and  ride  away.  In  the  theatre  all 
■was  excitement.  The  people  answered  their  own  question, 
"What  is  it?"  with  "The  President  has  been  shot;"  for 
all  feared  it  must  be  so.  Laura  Keene's  clear  voice  was  the 
first  to  ring  through  the  theatre,  "  Keep  quiet  in  your  seats, 
give  him  air ; "  and  she  herself,  with  water  and  cordials, 
went  into  the  President's  box. 

He  neither  spoke  nor  maved  after  the  shot  was  fired. 
Several  surgeons  at  once  came  forward  ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
found  the  wound,  they  carefully  carried  Mr.  Lincoln  out  of 
the  theatre  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson.  Surgeon-General 
Barnes  at  once  said  that  the  President  had  not  many  hours 
to  live.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  members 
of  his  Government,  who  remained  with  him  through  the 
night.  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  fainted  after  the  scream  which 
had  first  given  intimation  of  that  which  had  occurred ;  but 
when  she  had  returned  to  consciousness  she  was  led  to  the 
house  where  her  husband  was  dying ;  and  there  she  sat  in 
another  room,  crushed  and  stunned  by  grief.  Her  son 
Robert  was  there  supporting  her,  and  Mrs.  Senator  Dixon 
was  by  her  side.  No  one  could  realise  the  blow  that  had 
fallen.  Every  one  felt  as  Secretary  Stanton  did,  when 
Surgeon- General  Barnes  announced  the  wound  to  be  a 
mortal  one — "  Oh,  no.  General,  no,  no,"  he  said,  as  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  Hon.  M.  B.  Field,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  thus  writes  : — 

"For  several  hours  the  breathing  continued,  and  ap- 
parently without  pain  or  consciousness.  But  about  seven 
o'clock  a  change  occurred,  and  the  breathing,  which  had 
been  continuous,  was  interrupted  at  intervals.  These 
intervals  became  more  frequent,  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  the  breathing  more  feeble.  Several  times  the 
interval  was  so  long  that  we  thought  him  dead,  and  the 
surgeon  applied  his  finger  to  the  pulse,  evidently  to 
ascertain   if   such  were  the    fact.      But   it   was   not    until 
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twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  that 
the  flame  flickered  out.  There  was  no  apparent  suffering, 
no  convulsive  action,  no  rattling  of  the  throat,  none  of  the 
ordinary  premonitory  symptoms  of  death.  Death  in  this 
case  was  a  mere  cessation  of  breathing. 

"  The  fact  had  not  been  ascertained  one  minute  when  Dr. 
Grurley  offered  up  a  prayer.  The  few  persons  in  the  room 
were  all  profoundly  affected.  The  President's  eyes  after 
death  were  not,  particularly  the  right  one,  entirely  closed. 
I  closed  them  myself  with  my  fingers.  The  expression 
immediately  after  death  was  purely  negative  ;  but  in  fifteen 
minutes  there  came  over  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  and  the 
chin,  a  smile  that  seemed  almost  an  effort  of  life.  T  had 
never  seen  upon  the  President's  face  an  expression  more 
genial  and  pleasing. 

"  About  fifteen  minutes  before  the  decease,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
came  into  the  room,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  dying 
husband's  body.  She  was  allowed  to  remain  there  only  a 
few  minutes,  when  she  was  removed  in  a  sobbing  condition, 
in  which,  indeed,  she  had  been  during  all  the  time  she  was 
present." 

It  was  some  time  before  any  one  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  turn  out  the  lights  in  the  theatre,  and  tell  the 
frightened  people  to  go  home.  When  they  went  out  into 
the  streets  they  were  met  by  a  crowd  equally  excited  with 
themselves. 

"  The  President  has  been  shot ! "  they  said ;  and  were 
confronted  with  the  appalling  news,  "  Mr.  Seward  has  been 
assassinated." 

The  dreadful  story  was  all  too  soon  confirmed. 

A  little  after  ten  on  that  fatal  evening  a  man  called  at 
the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  still  very 
ill,  and  under  surgical  treatment. 

"I  come  from  Dr.  Yerdi,  Mr.  Seward's  physician,"  he 
said,    "  and   I    have  brought    some    medicine    which    it   is 
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necessary  for  me  to  give  to  the  Secretary  myself."  "No 
one  is  allowed  to  see  the  Secretary,"  said  the  servant.  The 
man  then  pushed  him  aside,  and  mounted  the  stairs. 

He  was  about  to  enter  the  Secretary's  room,  when  Mr. 
Frederick  Seward  appeared,  and  demanded  to  know  his 
business. 

"I  have  some  medicine  for  the  Secretary,"  he  said. 

"But  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  my  father's  room," 
was  the  reply.  The  villain  at  once  struck  Mr.  F.  Seward 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  and  pushing  him  aside,  went 
into  the  Secretary's  room,  and  mounting  the  bed,  stabbed 
the  Secretary  several  times,  aiming  at  his  throat.  But  he 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  him,  for  his  nurse  and  a  soldier 
rushed  in  and  pulled  the  man  away.  Mr.  Seward  managed 
to  roll  off  the  bed,  and  the  assassin  began  to  stab  Robinson, 
the  soldier.  Presently  he  rushed  downstairs,  meeting  on 
the  way  Major  Augustus  Seward  and  another  of  the 
Secretary's  attendants.  He  stabbed  them  both ;  altogether 
he  stabbed  five  persons,  and  then  escaped  into  the  street. 

He  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  Lewis  Payne  Powell. 

The  Secretary  did  not  die ;  but  he  was  very  ill,  and  his 
friends  dared  not  tell  him  of  the  President's  death.  He 
found  it  out  for  himself  at  last.  "  Is  Lincoln  dead  1 "  he 
said.  "  Was  he  stabbed  too  ?  I  think  he  must  be,  or  he 
would  have  come  to  see  me."  When  he  was  well  enough 
to  be  moved  nearer  the  window,  he  saw  the  flags  half-mast 
high,  and  said,  with  tears,  "  The  President  is  dead ;  I  knew 
it." 

Raymond  says: — "When  the  news  of  this  appalling 
tragedy  spread  through  the  city,  it  carried  consternation  to 
every  heart.  Treading  close  on  the  heels  of  the  President's 
murder — perpetrated,  indeed,  at  the  same  instant — it  was 
instinctively  felt  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy — secret, 
remorseless,  and  terrible.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Stanton,  had  left  Mr.  Seward's  bedside  not  twenty  minutes 
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before  the  assault,  and  was  in  his  private  chamber,  preparing 
to  retire,  when  a  messenger  brought  tidings  of  the  tragedy, 
and  summoned  his  instant  attendance.  On  his  way  to  Mr. 
Seward's  house  Mr.  Stanton  heard  of  the  simultaneous 
murder  of  the  President,  and  instantly  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  enveloped  in  the  meshes  of  a  conspiracy,  whose 
agents  were  unknown,  and  which  was  all  the  more  terrible 
for  the  darkness  and  mystery  in  which  it  moved.  Orders  were 
instantly  given  to  close  all  drinking-shops,  and  all  places  of 
public  resort  in  the  city ;  guards  were  stationed  at  every  point, 
and  all  possible  precautions  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the 
Vice-President  and  other  prominent  Government  officials. 
A  vague  terror  brooded  over  the  population  of  the  town. 
Men  whispered  to  each  other  as  they  met  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  shadowy  crime  which 
surrounded  them.  Presently,  passionate  indignation  re- 
placed this  paralysis  of  the  public  heart,  and  but  for  the 
precautions  adopted  on  the  instant  by  the  Government,  the 
public  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked  upon  the  rebels 
confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  All  those  feelings,  how- 
ever, gradually  subsided,  and  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of 
intense  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the  President.  Crowds  of 
people  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  where 
the  dying  martyr  lay,  eager  for  tidings  of  his  condition 
throughout  the  night;  and  when,  early  in  the  morning,  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  dead,  a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  filled 
every  heart,  and  sat,  a  brooding  grief,  upon  every  face, 

"  And  so  it  was  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  In  every  State,  in  every  town,  in  every  household 
there  was  a  dull  and  bitter  agony  as  the  telegraph  bore 
tidings  of  the  awful  deed.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
Union,  the  public  heart,  bounding  with  exultation  at  the 
triumphant  close  of  the  great  war,  and  ready  to  celebrate 
with  a  mighty  joy  the  return  of  peace,  stood  still  with  a 
sacred  terror  as  it  was  smitten  by  the  terrible  tidings  from 
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the  capital  of  the  nation.  In  the  great  cities  of  the  land  all 
business  instantly  stopped — no  man  had  the  heart  to  think 
of  gain — flags  drooped  half-mast  from  every  winged  messen- 
ger of  the  sea,  from  every  church  spire,  from  every  tree  of 
liberty,  and  from  every  public  building.  Masses  of  the 
people  came  together  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  look  in 
each  other's  faces,  as  if  they  could  read  there  some  hint  of 
the  meaning  of  these  dreadful  deeds — some  omen  of  the 
country's  fate.  Thousands  upon  thousands,  drawn  by  a 
common  feeling,  crowded  around  every  place  of  public  resort, 
and  listened  eagerly  to  whatever  any  public  speaker  chose 
to  say.  Wall  Street  in  New  York  was  thronged  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  men,  to  whom  eminent  public  officials  addressed 
words  of  sympathy  and.  hope.  Gradually,  as  the  day  wore 
on,  emblems  of  mourning  were  hung  from  the  windows  of 
every  house  throughout  the  town;  and  before  the  sun  had  set 
every  city  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to 
which  tidings  of  the  great  calamity  had  been  borne  by  the 
telegraph,  was  enshrouded  in  the  shadow  of  the  national 
grief.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  every  pulpit 
resounded  with  eloquent  eulogies  of  the  murdered  President, 
and  with  such  comments  on  his  death  as  faith  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence  alone  could  prompt.  The  whole  country 
was  plunged  into  profound  grief,  and  none  deplored  the 
crime  which  deprived  the  nation  of  its  head  with  more 
sincerity  than  those  who  had  been  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
the  rebellion,  and  who  had  just  begun  to  appreciate  those 
merciful  and  forgiving  elements  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character, 
whose  exercise  they  themselves  would  need  so  soon." 

In  the  meantime  all  the  world  was  filled  with  horror  at 
the  event,  and  the  condolences  of  other  nations  began  to 
flow  in.  The  Queen  of  England,  herself  a  widow,  sent  a 
kind  autograph  letter  to  the  widow  of  the  President. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  moved  by  the  fact  of  death  following 
so  soon  after  victory,  said,  "  This  our  joy  has  been  ordained 
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to  be  changed  into  a  wail  of  sorrow.  The  kind  hand  that 
held  the  helm  so  steadily  in  the  desperate  tossings  of  the 
storm  has  been  stricken  down  just  as  we  entered  port ;  the 
fatherly  heart  that  bore  all  our  sorrows  can  take  no  earthly 
part  in  our  joys.  His  were  the  cares,  the  watchings,  the 
toils,  the  agonies  of  a  nation  in  mortal  struggle  ;  and  God, 
looking  down,  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  humble  faithful- 
ness, his  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  that  earthly 
rewards  and  honours  seemed  all  too  poor  for  him,  so  He 
reached  down  and  took  him  to  immortal  glories.  '  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant !  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.'  " 

The  body  of  the  President  was  embalmed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  not  less  than  25,000  persons  went  to  look  at 
the  face  that  was  so  dear  to  them.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
came  alike,  and  hundreds  brought  flowers  as  little  offerings 
of  love.  The  following  Wednesday  was  the  day  of  the 
funeral  ceremony.  Service  was  first  held  in  the  east-room 
of  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  then  the  remains  were 
removed  to  the  Rotunda  of  the  capital.  There  was  an 
enormous  procession,  and  vast  crowds  thronged  to  see  it. 
There  were  funeral  services  in  all  the  churches  of  Washing- 
ton, and  in  most  of  the  churches  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  Gurley 
pi-eached  the  funeral  sermon  at  Washington.  He  said,  "As 
we  stand  here  to-day,  mourners  around  this  coffin,  and 
around  the  lifeless  remains  of  our  beloved  Chief  Magistrate, 
we  recognise  and  we  adore  the  sovereignty  of  God.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  cruel,  cruel  hand,  that  dark  hand  of  the  assassin, 
which  smote  our  honoured,  wise,  and  noble  President,  and 
filled  the  land  with  sorrow.  But  above  and  beyond  that 
hand  there  is  another  which  we  must  see  and  acknowledge — 
it  is  the  chastising  hand  of  a  wise  and  a  faithful  Father." 

But  the  body  of  the  good  President  was  not  to  rest  in 
Washington,  but  near  the  old  home  at  Springfield. 
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■  He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 
As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 
Man's  honest  will  must  heaven's  good  grace  command  : 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  i 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came." 

— Punch. 


ton, 


^HERE  was  something  exceedingly  pathetic  in  the 
long  funeral  procession  which  bore  the  dead  body 
^aj     of  President  Lincoln  from  the  palace  at  Washing- 
where   he  had   lived  his   life  of   exaltation,    back  to 


Springfield,  among  whose  quiet  scenes  the  foundation  of  his 
future  greatness  had  been  laid. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  April,  at  six  o'clock,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  Lieutenant-General  Grant  and  his  staff, 
several  senators,  the  Illinois  delegation,  and  a  large  number 
of  army  officers,  took  their  last  farewell  of  their  President. 
Dr.  Gurley  offered  a  solemn  prayer,  and  the  coffin,  accom- 
panied by  that  of  Willie  Lincoln,  was  taken  to  the  railway 
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station.  The  engine  bell  tolled,  and  the  train  slowly  moved 
away  from  the  dep6t ;  "  and  thus  Abraham  Lincoln  slowly 
moved  away  from  Washington,  the  scene  of  his  life's  work 
and  bis  glory." 

The  funeral  cortege  was  conveyed  by  special  train  over 
almost  the  same  route  as  that  which  he  had  taken  on  his 
journey  to  "Washington  after  his  election.  The  car,  too,  was 
the  same,  only  now  it  had  been  appropriately  draped  in 
mourning.  The  rate  of  speed  was  limited  ;  but  the  train 
did  not  stop  until  it  arrived  at  Baltimore.  In  out-of-the- 
way  places,  people  came  from  their  cottages  or  farms,  and 
stood  bareheaded  as  it  went  past.  Mourners  waited  along 
the  whole  line,  wearing  badges  of  sorrow,  to  catch  a  view  of 
the  train  that  bore  the  dead  body  of  him  whom  they  loved 
so  well. 

Baltimore,  through  which  he  had  hurried  incognito  four 
years  before  to  escape  threatened  assassination,  was  anxious 
now  to  render  every  tribute  of  respect.  The  body  was 
placed  on  a  splendid  catafalque  in  the  Exchange,  and 
thousands  looked,  through  tears,  on  the  dead  face  of  the 
man  whom  they  honoured.  On  the  route  from  Baltimore 
to  Philadelphia  six  ladies  came  into  the  car,  and  placed  upon 
the  cofl&n  an  exquisite  wreath  of  flowers.  At  Harrisburg 
the  obsequies  commenced  in  the  evening,  and  until  midnight 
the  catafalque  was  surrounded  by  groups  of  mourners.  At 
Philadelphia  the  body  rested  in  the  old  Independent  Hall, 
above  which,  half-mast  high,  waved  the  American  flag 
which  Lincoln  had  hoisted  as  he  passed  through  the  city 
before.  The  bier  was  close  to  the  old  bell  which  in  1776 
had  first  rung  out  the  tidings  of  independence.  The  lines 
of  persons  passing  in  to  see  the  remains  "  extended  to  at 
least  three  miles."  At  Newark  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
city  came  out.  At  Jersey  City  solemn  strains  of  funeral 
music  from  choirs  of  singers  mingled  with  the  cannon  and 
tolling  bells.      In  the  metropolis  of  New  York  the  scene 
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was  so  imposing  as  to  baffle  description.  The  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  draped  in  mourning,  and  the  streets  and 
windows  were  full  of  people ;  "  while  from  distant  batteries 
the  cannon  belched  each  minute  their  thunder-tones  of  woe, 
from  all  the  steeples  came  forth  the  wailing  of  bells,  and 
from  old  Trinity's  lofty  spire  floated  upon  the  breeze  the 
tuneful  chimings  of  'Old  Hundred.'"  The  coffin  was  taken 
into  the  City  Hall  amid  the  solemn  chantings  of  eight 
hundred  choristers :  and  there  it  rested  amid  emblems  of 
military  display  and  floral  tokens  of  afiection,  while  all  day 
and  night  the  people  passed  through  to  take  a  look  at  the 
features  of  the  deceased.  At  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
a  funeral  chant  was  performed  in  the  Rotunda  by  the 
German  musical  societies  of  the  town,  with  an  efiect  that 
was  said  to  be  harmoniously  grand  and  sublime.  On  the 
25th  of  April  the  remains  were  borne  away  in  a  procession 
that  was  altogether  grand  and  imposing.  The  military 
pageant  was  very  fine  :  there  was  a  force  of  at  least  ten 
thousand  men.  The  procession  was  closed  by  the  coloured 
population  of  New  York.  They  had  not  been  invited  to 
join  in  the  pageant,  but  they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  and 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  their 
love  and  gratitude  for  their  great  benefactor.  They 
numbered  at  least  two  thousand  persons,  and  they  were 
preceded  by  a  banner,  which  bore  on  one  side  the 
inscription — 

and  on  the  other. 

The  coloured  people  in  the  procession  were  vehemently 
applauded.  Everything  went  to  show  that  the  feeling  of 
love  and  sorrow  was  unanimous.     The  New  York  Tribune 
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said,  "  A  funeral  in  each  house  in  Central  New  York  would 
hardly  have  added  solemnity  to  the  day  ; "  and  the  New 
York  Herald  said,  "  Such  an  occasion,  such  a  crowd,  and 
such  a  day  New  York  may  never  see  again."  A  magnificent 
address  was  delivered  in  Union  Square  by  the  Hon.  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  an  ode  was  recited  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant. 

The  funeral  train  reached  Bufialo  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-seventh  ;  men  and  women  had  spent  wakeful  nights 
in  watching  for  it.  It  reached  Cleveland  on  Friday,  "  the 
most  imposing  pageant  that  this  beautiful  city  on  the  lake 
had  ever  created  or  witnessed.  Bishop  M'llvaine  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio  read  the  Episcopal  burial  service  on  the 
opening  of  the  coffin,  and  offered  prayer ;  after  which  the 
long  procession  filed  through  the  pavilion,  and  caught  a  last 
glimpse  of  the  honoured  dead."  At  Colombus,  Indianapolis, 
and  Chicago,  the  people  did  all  they  could  to  honour  the 
man  -who  had  died  for  them.  Holland  says,  "  It  seemed 
almost  like  profanation  of  the  sleeping  President's  rest,  to 
bear  him  so  far,  and  expose  him  to  so  much ;  but  the  people 
demanded  it,  and  would  take  no  denial.  All  parties,  all 
sects — friends  and  foes  alike — mingled  in  their  affectionate 
tributes  of  honour  and  sorrow."  In  Chicago  the  remains  of 
the  President  were  at  home,  in  the  State  in  which  he  had 
spent  most  of  his  life ;  "  and  the  people  grasped  him  with 
almost  a  selfish  sense  of  ownership.  He  was  theirs.  Only 
a  short  distance  from  the  spot  lay  his  old  antagonist, 
Douglas,  in  his  last  sleep.  The  party  champions  were  once 
more  near  each  other  upon  their  favourite  soil ;  but  their 
eloquent  lips  were  silent — silent  with  an  eloquence  sur- 
passing sound,  in  the  proclamation  of  mighty  changes  in  the 
nation,  and  the  suggestions  of  mutability  and  mortality 
among  men." 

The  long  journey  was  ended  on  the  3rd  of  May,  when  the 
remains  reached  Springfield,  where  the  chief  mourners  lived. 
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A  tomb  had  been  prepared  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  a 
beautiful  spot  outside  the  city  ;  and  there  he  was  buried 
— Little  Willie  by  his  side ;  while  those  who  could, 
sang  "Children  of  the  heavenly  King,"  and  "Peace, 
Troubled  Soul,"  and  those  who  could  not  sing  wept.  A 
beautiful  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  also  sung ; 
and  Bishop  Simpson,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  gave  an 
address.  The  address  was  very  eloquent ;  and  one  of  its 
finest  passages  contained  the  memorable  words  of  the 
dead  President  on  the  slave-power  in  the  land  : — 

"  Broken  by  it,  I,  too,  may  be — bow  to  it,  I  never  will.  The 
probability  that  we  may  fail  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to 
deter  us  from  the  support  of  a  cause  which  we  deem  to  be 
just ;  and  it  shall  not  deter  me.  If  ever  I  feel  the  soul 
within  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  its  Almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I 
contemplate  the  cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the 
world  besides,  and  I,  standing  up  boldly  and  alone,  and 
hurling  defiance  at  her  victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without 
contemplating  consequences,  before  high  Heaven  and  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  just 
cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  and 
my  love." 

There  they  left  the  body  of  the  good,  great  man,  in  the 
little  cemetery  at  Springfield,  among  the  sweet  scenes  of 
nature,  and  the  silences  of  rest — left  him,  "  after  life's 
fitful  fever,"  to  "  sleep  well,"  until  he  should  awake  to  a 
greater  day  at  the  well-beloved  sound  of  his  Master's 
voice,  and  the  joy  of  His  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  had,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  taken  the  oath  of  ofiiice,  and 
become  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  what  of  the  murderer  *?  He  was  shot  on  the  26th 
of  April,  twelve  days  after  the  murder.     He  was  traced  to 
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a  barn  belonging  to  William  Garrett,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac.  With  him  was  his  accomplice,  David  0. 
Harold.  The  barn  was  surrounded,  and  the  villains  ordered 
to  surrender.  Booth  refused,  and  the  barn  was  set  on  fire. 
The  murderer  of  the  President  stood  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  but  Sergeant  Oorbett,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  shot  him 
through  the  neck,  and  he  died  three  hours  after.  John 
Wilkes  Booth  was  the  son  of  a  famous  tragedian,  and  also 
himself  an  actor  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  He  was 
of  good  appearance,  but  led  a  profligate  life ;  and  seems 
to  have  committed  the  deed  more  from  a  morbid  desire 
of  notoriety  than  anything  else,  though  he  was  known 
to  have  strong  Southern  sympathies.  Harold  was  arrested, 
and  he,  with  Payne,  who  had  attacked  the  Chief  Secretary, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  other  conspirators  were  hanged  for  their 
crime.  And  the  country  soon  settled  down  to  peace  and 
prosperity  again. 

Some  of  the  English  papers  had  been  very  hard  upon  the 
President,  Punch  and  The  Times  especially ;  but  they 
hastened  to  bear  their  tribute  to  his  worth  afterwards. 
Punch  had  a  poem,  which  exhibited  real  goodness  under 
that  which,  being  comic,  was  often  severe. 

"  You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  won't  to  trace, 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face. 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair^ 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 
His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair. 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please  ! 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain  ; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  each  paragraph, 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain  ? 
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Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  stars  and  stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew  ; 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you? 

Yes  ;  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  for  my  sneer. 

To  lame  my  pencil  and  confute  my  pen — 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learnt  to  rue, 

Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 
How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  tme, 

How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows." 

"The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,"  said  a  chronicle 
of  the  time,  "  and  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Seward, 
caused  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  city  on  "Wednes- 
day. Towards  noon  it  became  known,  and  spread  rapidly 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  all  directions.  At  first  many 
were  incredulous  as  to  the  truth  of  the  rumour,  and  some 
believed  it  to  have  been  set  afloat  for  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  house  of  Peabody  and 
Co.,  American  bankers  in  Broad  Street,  had  received  early 
intelligence  of  the  assassination,  and  from  there  the  news  was 
carried  to  the  Bank  of  England,  whence  it  quickly  radiated 
in  a  thousand  directions.  Meanwhile  it  was  being  wafted 
far  and  wide  by  the  second  editions  of  the  morning  papers, 
and  was  supplemented  later  in  the  day  by  the  publication 
of  additional  particulars.  Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  it 
was  communicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  while  he  was  sitting 
in  the  justice-room  of  the  Mansion  House ;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  '  star  spangled  banner '  was  hoisted  half- 
mast  high  over  the  American  Consulate  at  the  corner  of 
Gracechurch  Street.  The  same  flag  had  but  a  few  days 
before  floated  in  triumph  from  the  same  place,  on  the  entry 
of    the    Federals   into   Richmond,    and   still   later,   on    the 
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Burreuder  of  General  Lee.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock 
the  third  edition  of  The  Times,  containing  a  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  affair,  made  its  appearance  in  the  city,  and 
became  immediately  in  extraordinary  demand.  A  news- 
vendor  in  the  Royal  Exchange  was  selling  it  at  half-a-crown 
a  copy,  and  by  half-past  three  it  could  not  be  had  for 
money.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  intelligence  was 
everywhere  manifest,  and  in  the  streets,  on  the  rail,  on  the 
river,  and  in  the  law  courts,  the  terrible  event  was  the 
theme  of  conversation.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
day  the  evening  papers  were  sold  in  unexampled  numbers, 
and  often  at  double  and  treble  the  ordinary  price,  all 
evincing  the  universal  interest  felt  at  the  astounding  news. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  melancholy  intelligence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  about  sixty  members  of  all  parties  immediately 
assembled,  and  signed  the  following  address  of  sympathy 
to  the  American  Minister  : — 

"  '  We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  have  learnt,  with  the  deepest  horror  and  regret, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  deprived  of  life  by  an  act  of  violence,  and  we  desire 
to  express  our  sympathy  on  the  sad  event  with  the 
American  Minister,  now  in  London,  as  well  as  to  declare 
our  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  that  great  country, 
which  we  trust  will  continue  to  be  associated  with  enlight- 
ened freedom  and  peaceful  relations  with  this  and  every 
other  country. — London,  April  29th,  1865.'  " 

A  London  paper  said,  with  reference  to  Liverpool : — 
"  The  scene  on  the  Exchange  was  such  as  will  not  be  for- 
gotten for  a  long  time.  At  half-past  eleven  it  was  announced 
that  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
News  Rooms  was  in  possession  of  the  news.  A  terrible 
rush  took  place  from  the  '  flags '  into  the  news  room  ;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes,  it  was  announced  that  the  secretary 
would  read  aloud  the  despatch  from  the  bar  of  the  news 
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room.  All  was  now  silent.  The  passage  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  President  Lincoln  had  been  shot  at  caused  no 
great  dismay ;  but  when  the  master  of  the  rooms  read, 
'The  President  never  rallied,  and  died  this  morning,'  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  horror.  Certainly  there  was 
one  dissentient  voice,  which  had  the  temerity  to  exclaim, 
'  Hurrah  ! '  His  presence  in  the  news  room  was  of  short 
duration,  for  being  seized  by  the  collar  by  as  good  a 
Southerner  as  there  is  in  Liverpool,  he  was  summarily 
ejected  from  the  room,  the  gentleman  who  tirst  seized  him 
exclaiming,  '  Be  off,  you  incarnate  liend !  You  are  an 
assassin  at  heart.' " 

We  subjoin  a  few  stories  illustrative  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
from  the  pen  of  Carpenter,  who,  in  his  six  months  at  the 
White  House,  had  many  opportunities  of  hearing  them  : — 

"  Lincoln  was  often  waylaid  by  soldiers,  importunate  to 
get  their  back  pay,  or  a  furlough,  or  a  discharge ;  and  if  the 
case  was  not  too  complicated,  would  attend  to  it  there  and 
then.  Going  out  of  the  main  door  of  the  White  House  one 
morning  he  met  an  old  lady,  who  was  pulling  vigorously  at 
the  door  bell,  and  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  said 
she  wanted  to  see  '  Abraham  the  Second  ! '  The  President, 
amused,  asked  her  who  Abraham  the  First  might  be,  if 
there  was  a  second  ?  The  old  lady  replied,  *  Why,  Lor' 
bless  you,  we  read  about  the  first  Abraham  in  the  Bible, 
and  Abraham  the  Second  is  our  President.'  She  was  told 
that  the  President  was  not  in  his  office  then,  and  when  she 
asked  where  he  was,  she  was  told,  '  Here  he  is  ! '  Nearly 
petrified  with  surprise,  the  old  lady  managed  to  tell  her 
errand,  and  was  told  to  come  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  she  was  received,  and  kindly  cared  for  by  the  President. 
At  another  time,  hearing  of  a  young  man  who  was  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  navy  as  a  landsman,  after  three  years  of 
service  in  the  army,  he  said  to  the  writer,  '  Now,  do  you  go 
over  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  mouse  out  what  he  is  fit 
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for,  and  he  shall  have  it,  if  it's  to  be  had,  for  that's  the 
kind  of  men  I  like  to  hear  of.'  The  place  was  duly  '  moused 
out,'  with  the  assistance  of  the  kind-hearted  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  the  young  ofl&cer,  who  may 
read  these  lines  on  his  solitary  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  river,  was  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  Of  an  application  for  office  by  an  old  friend,  not  fit  for 
the  place  he  sought,  he  said,  '  I  had  rather  resign  my  place, 
and  go  away  from  here,  than  refuse  him,  if  I  consulted 
only  my  personal  feelings ;  but  refuse  him  I  must.'  And 
he  did." 

But  such  things  added  to  the  burden  of  sorrow  which  the 
President  carried.  After  his  death,  some  one  comforted 
his  son  by  telling  him  his  father  had  gone  to  heaven. 

"Will  he  be  happy  in  heaven?"  asked  Tad. 

"Oh,  yes;  every  one  is  happy  there." 

"  Then,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  am'  very  glad  he  is  dead,  for 
he  was  never  happy  here." 

"  One  example  of  his  exercise  of  pardoning  power  may 
excite  a  smile,  as  well  as  a  tear ;  but  it  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a  veritable  relation  of  what  actually  transpired.  A 
distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  had  an  appointment  with  the 
President  one  evening  at  six  o'clock.  As  he  entered  the 
vestibule  of  the  White  House,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  poorly-clad  young  woman  who  was  violently  sobbing. 
He  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  distress.  She  said  that  she 
had  been  ordered  away  by  the  servants,  after  vainly  waiting 
many  hours  to  see  the  President  about  her  only  brother, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death.  Her  story  was  this : — 
She  and  her  brother  were  foreigners  and  orphans.  They 
had  been  in  this  country  several  years.  Her  brother 
enlisted  in  the  army,  but  through  bad  influences  was 
induced  to  desert.  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot — the  old  story.     The  poor  girl  had  obtained  the 
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signatures  of  some  persons  who  had  formerly  known  him,  to 
a  petition  for  a  pardon,  and,  alone,  had  come  to  Washington 
to  lay  the  case  before  the  President.  Thronged  as  the 
■waiting-rooms  always  were,  she  had  passed  the  long  hours 
of  two  days  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  audience,  and  had  at 
length  been  ordered  away. 

"The  gentleman's  feelings  were  touched.  He  said  to  her 
that  he  had  come  to  see  the  President — but  he  did  not 
know  that  he  should  succeed.  He  told  her,  however,  to 
follow  him  upstairs  and  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
for  her.  Just  before  reaching  the  door,  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
out,  and  meeting  his  friend,  said,  good-humouredly,  'Are 
you  not  ahead  of  your  time  ? '  The  gentleman  showed  him 
his  watch  with  the  hand  upon  the  hour  of  six.  '  Well,' 
returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  *  I  have  been  so  busy  to-day  that  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lunch.  Go  in  and  sit  down ;  I 
will  be  back  directly.' 

"  The  gentleman  made  the  young  woman  accompany  him 
into  the  oiB.ee,  and  when  they  were  seated,  said  to  her — • 
'  Now,  my  good  girl,  I  want  you  to  muster  all  the  courage 
you  have  in  the  world.  When  the  President  comes  back  he 
will  sit  down  in  that  arm-chair.  I  shall  get  up  to  speak  to 
him,  and  as  I  do  so  you  must  force  yourself  between  us,  and 
insist  upon  his  examination  of  your  papers,  telling  him  it  is 
a  case  of  life  and  death,  and  admits  of  no  delay.'  These 
instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  at  first  somewhat  surprised  at  the  apparent  forwardness 
of  the  young  woman,  but  observing  her  distressed  appear- 
ance, he  ceased  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  document  she  had  placed  in  his 
hands.  Glancing  from  it  to  the  face  of  the  petitioner, 
whose  tears  had  broken  forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expres- 
sion for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eye  fell  upon  her  scanty 
but  neat  dress.  Instantly  his  face  lighted  up.  '  My  poof 
girl,'  said  he,   '  you  have  come  here  with  no  Governor,  or 
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Senator,  or  Member  of  Congress,  to  plead  your  cause.  You 
seem  honest  and  truthful ;  and  you  donH  wear  hoops — and 
I  will  be  whipped,  but  I  will  pardon  your  brother  ! '  " 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  testimonies  to  Lincoln's  life  and 
work  was  borne  by  the  Rev.  Henry  "Ward  Beecher,  in  a 
sermon  preached  |at  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  the 
Sunday  after  his  death.  It  contained  the  following  words : — 
"  Even  he  that  now  sleeps  has,  by  this  event,  been  clothed 
with  new  influence.  Dead,  he  speaks  to  men  who  now 
willingly  hear  what  before  they  shut  their  ears  to.  Like 
the  words  of  "Washington  will  his  simple,  mighty  words 
be  pondered  on  by  your  children,  and  children's  children. 
Men  will  receive  a  new  accession  to  their  love  of  patriotism, 
and  will  for  his  sake  guard  with  more  zeal  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  country.  On  the  altar  of  this  martyred  patriot 
I  swear  you  to  be  more  faithful  to  your  country.  They 
will,  as  they  follow  his  hearse,  swear  a  new  hatred  to  that 
slavery  which  has  made  him  a  martyr.  By  this  solemn 
spectacle  I  swear  you  to  renewed  hostility  to  slavery,  and  to 
a  never  ending  pursuit  of  it  to  its  grave.  They  will  admire 
and  imitate  his  firmness  in  justice,  his  inflexible  conscience 
for  the  right,  his  gentleness  and  moderation  of  spirit ;  and  I 
swear  you  to  a  faithful  copy  of  his  justice,  his  mercy,  and 
his  gentleness.  You  I  can  comfort,  but  how  can  I  speak  to 
,  the  twilight  millions  who  revere  his  name  as  the  name  of 
God.  Oh,  there  will  be  wailing  for  him  in  hamlet  and 
cottage,  in  woods  and  wilds,  and  the  fields  of  the  South. 
Her  dusky  children  looked  on  him  as  on  a  Moses  come  to 
lead  them  out  from  the  land  of  bondage.  To  whom  can  we 
direct  them  but  to  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  to  His  care 
commit  them  for  help,  for  comfort,  and  protection  %  And 
now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal  march,  mightier 
than  when  alive.  Cities  and  States  are  his  pall-bearers, 
and  cannon  beat  the  hours  with  solemn  procession.  Dead  ! 
dead  !  dead  !  yet  he  speaketh  !     Is  "Washington  dead  1     Is 
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Hampden  dead '/  Is  David  dead  ?  Now,  disenthralled  of 
flesh,  and  risen  to  the  unobstructed  sphere  where  passion 
never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  work.  His  life  is 
grafted  upon  the  Infinite,  and  will  be  fruitful  now  as  no 
earthly  life  can  be.  Pass  on,  thou  that  hast  overcome  1 
Your  sorrows,  O  people,  are  his  psean.  Your  bells,  and 
bands,  and  muffled  drum  sound  in  his  ear  a  triumph.  You 
wail  and  weep  here.  God  makes  it  triumph  there.  Four 
years  ago,  0  Illinois,  we  took  him  from  your  midst,  an 
untried  man  from  among  the  people.  Behold,  we  return 
him  a  mighty  conqueror.  Not  thine,  but  the  nation's  ;  not 
ours,  but  the  world's  !  Give  him  place,  ye  prairies !  In 
the  midst  of  this  great  continent  his  dust  shall  rest  a  sacred 
treasure  to  millions  who  shall  pilgrim  to  that  shrine,  to 
kindle  anew  their  zeal  and  patriotism.  Ye  winds  that 
move  over  the  mighty  spaces  of  the  West,  chant  his  requiem  ! 
Ye  people,  behold  a  martyr,  whose  blood,  as  articulate 
words,  pleads  for  fidelity,  for  law,  for  liberty  !  " 


News  had  readied  "New  York  that  President  Lincoln 
had  been  shot  and  was  dead ;  further  tidings  came  that 
Secretary  Seward  had  also  been  assassinated.  The  people 
were  in  the  state  of  mind  which  urges  to  violence.  Loud 
cries  of  vengeance  were  raised  by  the  crowd,  and  ten 
thousand  faces,  angry  and  white,  were  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  office  of  The  World  newspaper.  At  that  moment 
a  man  appeared  on  the  balcony,  waving  a  small  flag. 
"Another  telegram  from  Washington  !  "  said  some  one,  and 
the  mass  of  people  grew  quiet.  Then  a  clear  voice  rang 
through  the  air — "  Fellow  citizens !  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  Him  !  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters,  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies  !  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
establishment  of  His  throne !  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go 
before  His  face !  Fellow  citizens,  God  reigns,  and  the 
Government  of  Washington  still  lives  /  "  A  great  awe  fell 
upon  the  crowd.  It  seemed  as  if  a  voice  from  heaven  had 
spoken,  and  over  the  surging  sea  of  human  hearts  a  divine 
"Peace,  be  still"  had  fallen.  Then  some  asked,  as  in  a 
whisper,  "Who  is  hel"  and  the  answer  was,  "General 
Garfield  of  Ohio." 
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CHAPTER   I. 


A.   FOREST   FUNERAL, 


"  This  is  the  forest  primeval.     The  murmuring  pines  and  the 
hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in 

the  twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  old,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic." 

— Longfellow. 

T  was  July,  and  the  sun  shone  down  upon  the 
forest  with  great  strength;  but  whether  the 
weather  was  hot  or  cold,  the  people  living  in 
Orange  Cuyahoga  County  were  going  to  a 
funeral.  They  were  all  settlers,  living  their 
lives  of  solitary  toil,  but  "  a  fellow-feeling 
made  them  wondrous  kind;"  and  on  all  great  occasions,  such 
as  weddings  and  funerals,  they  paid  visits  of  congratulation 
or  condolence  to  their  neighbours.  There  weire  only  about 
six  families  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  ;  and  there  would 
not  be  a  very  large  gathering  :  but  those  who  could  go 
willingly  gave  up  the  day  and  walked  the  distance,  to  say 
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a  comforting  word  or  two  to  the  mourners.  So  a  few 
stalwart  men  and  pitiful  women,  strong  lads  and  thought- 
ful girls,  made  their  way  from  their  different  farms,  and 
travelled  through  the  pathless  forest  to  meet  together  in 
the  log-cabin  of  Abram  Garfield. 

The  widow  spoke  quietly  to  them  as  they  came,  one  by 
one,  through  the  plank  door,  and  they  took  their  seats  on 
the  three-legged  stools,  which  formed  the  chief  furniture  of 
the  house,  and  looked  the  sorrow  which  they  could  not 
speak.  On  the  bed,  made  in  the  side  of  the  cabin,  was 
stretched  the  long,  straight  figure  of  the  hardy  pioneer, 
whom  every  one  knew  and  all  respected. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  !  You  have  had  a  fire  in  the  forest 
hereabouts,  I  see,"  said  one ;  "  had  that  anything  to  do  with 
itl" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  widow,  bending  her  head  down  to 
the  little  boy  of  eighteen  months  who  was  nestling  in  her 
arms,  "  the  forest  fire  had  all  to  do  with  it." 

"  The  fires  are  dreadful  things,  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
how  they  begin.  But  with  such  heaps  of  dry  dead  leaves 
lying  about,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  they  do  once  begin 
they  should  keep  on." 

"  The  fire  did  not  begin  on  our  farm,"  said  the  widow, 
"  but  we  saw  it  raging,  and  were  afraid  it  would  reach 
our  corn  and  our  home;  so  Abram  set  to  work  to  make 
a  wall  of  earth  between  his  fields  and  the  fire.  There  was 
no  time  to  lose,  and  he  had  no  one  to  help  him,  but  he 
worked  for  home  and  life.  We  must  be  starved  if  the 
fields  were  destroyed,  and  we  should  be  homeless  if  the 
cabin  got  burnt ;  so  the  man  worked  like  a  hero  to  save 
his  own." 

"  He  was  a  hero,"  said  a  woman ;  and  the  little  company 
assented. 

"  And  he  got  his  barrier  up  in  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     We   watched  the  fire   creeping   nearer   and 
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nearer  ;  but  Abram  was  quicker  than  the  flames,  and  before 
they  reached  our  farm  he  had  finished  his  work." 

"That  was  a  good  thing." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman  through  her  tears. 
"  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  all  perished 
together." 

But  here  little  James  put  his  hand  up  to  his  mother's 
face,  and  the  childish  touch  at  the  same  time  rebuked  and 
comforted  her. 

"  It  was  too  much  for  him,"  she  said  presently.  "  He 
got  very  warm  and  tired,  and  then  he  sat  down  to  rest. 
Although  the  sun  was  hot,  there  was  a  cold  wind,  and  I 
suppose  he  took  a  chilL  He  could  not  sleep  when  he  got 
to  bed ;  his  limbs  ached,  and  he  was  very  feverish,  and 
towards  morning  his  throat  got  very  sore.  If  there  had 
been  a  doctor  he  might  have  been  saved.  We  did  what  we 
could,  and  he  was  not  long  ill.  He  sat  here,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  the  bed,  and  he  looked  out  on  his  little  farm, 
and  in  on  his  four  children.  '  Eliza,'  he  said,  '  I  have  planted 
four  saplings ;  you  will  have  to  see  that  they  grow  straight.' 
He  could  not  talk  much,  his  throat  was  so  bad,  and  at  last 
he  was  choked." 

There  was  a  little  silent  weeping  after  that ;  and  then 
one  of  the  men  said  gently,  "  We  had  better  see  about 
making  a  coffin." 

Who  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  bringing  in  of  a 
coffin  to  an  English  home  ?  But  even  the  undertakers  are 
careful  to  do  it  in  the  evening,  and  as  privately  as  possible, 
so  that  the  feelings  of  the  mourners  may  not  be  harrowed 
by  the  sight  of  it.  In  the  very  poorest  homes  there  is 
almost  always  a  room  sacred  for  the  time  to  the  dead ;  but 
this  was  not  possible  here.  The  corpse  lay  in  the  only 
room  there  was,  except  a  rude  loft  above,  and  no  reticence 
was  possible. 

The  neighbours  soon  made  a  rough  box,  and  the    dead 
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man,  with  his  strong  limbs  composed  into  quietness,  and  his 
weather-beaten  face  looking  calm  in  the  majesty  of  death, 
was  laid  down  in  it.  Little  James  looked  wonderingly  on, 
prattling  in  his  baby-unconsciousness  about  "  Pap-pap," 
and  rather  pleased  than  not — in  baby-fashion — at  the 
unusual  commotion  in  his  log-cabin  home. 

"  Where  would  you  like  the  grave  to  be  1 "  asked  the 
nearest  neighbour,  Mr.  Boynton,  her  husband's  half 
brother,  whose  kindness  and  sympathy  had  often  been 
shown  already. 

"  I  should  like  it  yonder  in  the  corner  of  the  wheat- 
field,"  she  said  ;  '•  I  can  see  it  then  from  the  house,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  feel  comforted  sometimes." 

So  the  sturdy  men  dug  a  grave  on  the  little  farm,  and 
then  they  carried  the  coffin  to  the  place,  and  lowered  it  in 
the  hole  that  had  been  made. 

It  was  a  strange  funeral.  It  was  altogether  a  silent 
one,  for  no  words  were  spoken,  no  prayer  uttered,  no  hymn 
sung.  The  hush  was  but  broken  by  the  sobs  of  Mehetable, 
the  eldest  girl,  the  sighs  of  Thomas,  the  eldest  boy,  the  tears 
of  Mary,  who  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant,  and  the 
strange  little  noises  of  baby  James ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
wail  went  up  from  the  forest  trees  as  the  wind  moved  among 
them.  But  Mrs.  Garfield  and  her  neighbours  bore  their 
grief  in  quietness,  and  the  widow's  tears  went  up  to  God  for 
funeral  dirge  and  prayer.  She  stood  a  little  while  by  the 
open  grave,  and  then  straining  her  child  to  her  heart,  she 
went  back  to  the  log-home.  One  thing  sustained  her.  She 
sorrowed  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Her  husband 
had  been  a  Christian  :  and  if  there  were  no  ordained  minister 
to  pronounce  words  of  comfort,  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  set  to  solemn  music,  that  thrilled  the  woman's 
heart,  the  grand  triumphant  words: — "It  is  sown  in 
dishonour  :  it  is  raised  in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness  : 
it   is  raised  in  power.     0  death,  where   is    thy  sting  ?■    0 
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grave,  where  is  thy  victory  '(  Thanks  be  to  God^  who  giveth 
US  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

There  was  a  considerable  walk  before  most  of  the  neigh- 
bours, and  they  might  not  stay  long  even  to  offer  what  con- 
solations they  could  to  the  widow  and  the  children.  Their 
own  hearts  were  sad  enough,  because  there  was  one  neigh- 
bour the  less.  In  the  life  which  the  pioneers  live,  the 
social  intercourse  with  each  other  forms  a  very  consider- 
able compensation  for  the  isolation  and  loneliness  which 
must  be  endured.  All  who  were  present  at  the  funeral 
felt  that  the  dead  man  would  be  greatly  missed  from 
among  them. 

"  It  is  hard  work  to  bear  it  all,"  they  said  one  to  another, 

"  But  God's  will  be  done,"  suggested  one  who  knew  that 
the  hearts  of  the  others  would  add  "  Amen," 

"  The  years  bring  changes  to  all  parts  of  the  world." 

"  Yes,  but  they  mean  more  to  us  here  in  the  forest  than 
to  most  people,  because  we  are  obliged  to  depend  on  each 
other  for  comfort," 

The  wiaow  sighed.  It  seemed  that  all  the  comfort  and 
joy  of  her  existence  had  been  buried  that  afternoon  in  the 
grave  in  the  wheat-field, 

"  Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  you  ? "  they  asked. 

"No,  thank  you." 

"It  is  not  very  far  to  Zanesville,  As  soon  as  you  can 
you  had  better  go  home  to  your  friends,"  remarked  Mr. 
Boynton. 

But  Mrs,  Garfield  shook  her  head,  "My  home  is  here 
with  my  children,  near  the  grave  of  their  father," 

"  But  you  will  never  be  able  to  manage  alone,  with  none 
to  help  you.     The  children  are  all  so  young." 

"Yes;  but  they  will  be  growing  older  every  day.  I 
must  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

They  saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  her  try. 
She  would  soon  find  out  that  the  burden  was  too  heavy. 
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"  At  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Boynton,  "  you  know  where  I 
live.  You  can  send  one  of  the  children  to  fetch  me  any 
time  you  want  a  little  neighbourly  advice  or  help,  and  I 
will  come  at  once.  Thomas  here  looks  as  if  he  means  to 
be  a  good,  brave  boy,  and  help  his  mother ;  and  you  will 
see  in  a  little  while  what  is  best  to  do." 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  afraid — at  least,  not  very  much  afraid. 
Thomas  is  ten,  and  he  is  a  strong  boy,  and  knows  how  to  do 
many  things." 

"  And  God  will  help  you." 

"Yes;  if  it  was  not  for  that  I  should  sink  altogether." 

So  presently  the  friends  departed  as  they  had  come,  in 
little  groups,  to  their  forest  homes,  and  the  woman  and  her 
orphaned  ones  were  left  alone  with  God. 

Night  came  on.  The  children  were  put  to  bed  in  the 
little  loft  above,  and  the  baby  James  fell  asleep  on  the  fresh 
straw  bed  that  had  been  spread  in  the  house-room.  The 
woman  dried  her  tears,  and  a  steady  light  came  into  het 
eyes.  Not  yet  must  she  let  herself  think  of  the  happy  years 
that  had  gone ;  not  yet  must  she  even  admit  to  herself  that 
she  missed  the  protection  of  the  kind  arms  in  which  she  had 
found  rest,  or  the  tender  smile  that  had  made  the  log-hut  a 
palace,  or  the  cheery  words  that  had  been  like  a  song  of 
hope.  She  must  sternly  put  all  such  memories  from  her. 
They  belonged  to  the  past,  and  she  had  a  future.  God  had 
taken  away  her  husband,  but  she  had  her  children.  Nothing 
should  part  her  from  them.  She  was  strong,  and  she  would 
herself  do  the  man's  work  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  do. 
What  she  did  not  know  she  would  learn.  She  was  not; 
afraid  of  work,  no  matter  what  the  kind  or  the  quantity ; 
and  she  would  labour,  and  keep  her  children  with  her.  No 
poverty  nor  want  should  drive  her  from  them,  or  from  her 
home.  It  was  a  good  home,  not  small,  and  cramped,  and 
cold,  as  some  log-cabins  were.  It  had  been  built  by  a  clever 
man,  a  man  who  loved  his  work,  and  had  taken  pride  in 
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laying  the  logs  one  upon  another,  and  filling  up  the  spaces 
with  clay.  From  first  to  last  it  was  her  husband's  work ; 
it  belonged  to  her,  and  she  would  die  rather  than  give  it  up. 
So  much  she  was  determined  upon,  so  much  was  plain. 
She  would  keep  her  house  and  her  children,  come  what 
would. 

And  what  might  come  1 

She  knew  that  though  she  had  lived  in  hard  times,  the 
hardest  were  to  follow.  There  was  a  debt  on  the  farm : 
that  was  the  worst  of  it,  and  there  was  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  it.  This  was  the  weight  which,  next  to  that 
caused  by  her  widowhood,  pressed  the  most  heavily  upon  the 
poor  woman's  desolate  heart.  The  debt  must  be  paid,  but 
how,  she  did  not  know  :  she  could  only  wait  and  pray  that 
God  would  show  her  the  way.  At  present  the  prospect  was 
altogether  dreary.  Then  the  winter  would  soon  come,  with 
its  cold  and  loneliness,  its  dreary  long  nights  and  its  hard 
days.  But  the  woman  resolved  that  nothing  should  rob 
her  of  her  courage  and  her  resolution  to  maintain  the  old 
home,  and  keep  her  children  with  her.  She  could  not  see 
how  it  was  to  be  done ;  but  that  was  no  matter.  She 
would  certainly  do  it  somehow.  And  after  all  there  was 
God  !  He  would  never  leave  her  nor  forsake  her.  He  had 
not  shielded  her  from  the  heaviest  blow  that  could  have 
fallen :  but  He  would  surely  help  her  now.  So,  with  a  mute 
appeal  to  that  divine  tenderness  which  is  ever  the  solace  of 
the  sorrowful,  the  widow  crept  into  her  hard  bed,  and  took 
little  James  in  her  arms,  and  wearied  out  as  she  was  with 
sorrow  and  care,  soon  fell  asleep. 

But  a  •'  Good  night "  had  been  spoken  in  the  log-hut,  and 
the  place  was  not  too  poor  for  the  angels  to  come  into  it 
with  a  message  :  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will 
preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  Me." 
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CHAPTER     II. 


HARD  TIMES. 


"  Be  strong  to  bear,  oh  heart, 
Nothing  is  vain  ; 
Strive  not,  for  life  is  care, 

And  God  sends  pain  ; 
Heaven  is  above,  and  there 
Rest  will  remain." 

— Adelaide  Procter. 


ilMONG  the  heroines  of  these  times  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  Garfield,  the  mother  of  James,  must 
never  be  forgotten.  The  courage  with  which 
— her  heart  aching  all  the  while  for  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  husband — she  faced  her  life  was  truly  remarkable. 
Difficulties  were  pressing  and  almost  insurmountable  ;  but 
she  was  quietly  resolved  on  overcoming  them,  and  she  did  not 
flinch  from  the  rough  and  stormy  path  through  which  she 
had  been  called  to  walk.  It  has  been  said  already  that 
there  was  a  debt  upon  the  farm,  and  this  was  at  first 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden.  It  kept  her  as  full  of  care 
and  thought  as  of  work,  and  made  her  wonder  how  she 
could  possibly  maintain  the  position  in  which  she  had  been 
left.     The  stock  was  not  paid  for ;  and  creditors,  if  patient, 
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cannot  wait  too  long.  The  farm  was  not  fenced  either ; 
and  that  was  a  work  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attend 
to.  The  fruit-trees  on  the  farm  looked  promising ;  but 
poor  Mrs.  Garfield  needed  something  more  than  promises, 
and  it  was  not  yet  time  for  the  fruit  to  be  ripe.  The 
anxious  expression  on  the  widow's  face  grew  deeper  as  the 
weeks  went  on,  and  some  of  her  friends  feared  that  the 
struggle  would  prove  too  severe  for  her  strength. 

"  Eliza,"  said  Amos  Boynton  to  her  one  day,  "  I  was 
your  husband's  friend  and  brother,  and  I  am  yours.  You 
have  undertaken  more  than  you  can  do.     Give  it  up." 

"  No  ;  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  it  up." 

"  There  are  several  ways  in  which  you  might  find  relief." 

"  Tell  me  what  they  are,  then  1 " 

"  You  might  go  home  to  your  friends.  They  would  find 
you  a  place,  and  when  your  children  are  older  you  might 
get  a  house  of  your  own  again." 

"  But  this  is  our  very  own;  I  can  never  give  it  up.  Don't 
you  know  the  place  which  the  children  call  '  Mother's 
Retreat  ? '  It  was  there  that  Alpha  told  me  how  good  it 
was  to  have  one's  own  land,  and  I  have  since  discovered 
for  myself  what  it  is.  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  it.  It 
ought  to  be  made  to  pay ;  and  it  can  be  in  time !  I  will 
not  go  away  from  Abram's  land." 

"  Then  why  not  let  some  of  your  children  go  from  home  ? 
There  are  good  people  to  be  easily  found,  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  Jimmy,  and  bring  him  up  carefully  and 
comfortably.  If  you  were  free  to  work  you  could  do  so 
much  more  than  is  possible  now.  Supposing  you  gave  him 
up  for  a  few  years  only." 

"  Brother  Amos,  how  you  talk  !  If  anyone  had  my  James 
for  a  few  years,  do  you  think  he  would  ever  want  to  let 
him  go  again  1  I  do  not  want  it.  I  am  his  mother,  and  I 
will  keep  him.  I  could  not  be  parted  from  my  bonny 
baby." 
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"  Let  the  others  go,  then  ! " 

•'No,  indeed;  which  could  I  spare?  I  can  let  neither  be 
away  from  me  in  my  struggle.  I  should  quite  lose  hope  and 
courage  without  my  children." 

"Then  what  will  you  do?" 

"  T  will  tell  you  what  I  have  thought  we  might  do.  "We 
could  sell  a  part  of  the  farm.  That  would  not  be  like 
parting  with  all  of  it.  I  could  manage  to  live  on  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  we  need  not  be  parted." 

"  Perhaps  that  could  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Boynton,  doubt- 
fully.    "  You  would  not  have  much  to  live  on  then." 

"No,  but  we  should  have  the  home." 

"True.  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  any  purchaser  to  suit 
you." 

In  time  one  was  found.  A  man  bought  fifty  acres  of  the 
little  farm  of  eighty  acres  ;  and  the  Garfield  family  had  the 
house,  and  thirty  acres  of  land  on  which  to  thrive. 

"  It  will  be  hard  work  for  you,  Thomas,"  said  the  mother 
to  the  eldest  son. 

"I  don't  mind,  mother;  I  am  glad  to  work  for  you  and 
the  children." 

"You  are  but  a  child  yourself,  my  poor  son." 

"  Oh,  no,  mother.  Don't  say  that.  I  am  almost  a  man, 
and  you  will  find  that  I  can  and  will  do  a  man's  work," 

"  We  must  fence  the  farm  in." 

"Yes,  that  must  be  done,  and  this  is  the  time  to  set 
about  it." 

"  Have  courage,  my  boy,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can.  I 
will  split  the  rails." 

"You?     Oh,  mother!" 

Uut  the  woman,  slim  and  weak  as  she  was,  actually  did 
make  an  efibrt  to  split  the  rails — the  woman  whom  James 
Garfield  turned  to  kiss  when,  long  years  afterward,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Never  did  mother 
more  thoroughly  earn  the  honour  and  the  right !     She  could 
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not  have  worked  more  resolutely  than  she   did   had   she 
known  what  was  before  her. 

Thomas  was  ten  years  old,  and  he  it  was  who  ploughed 
the  land  and  became  farmer-in-chief.  They  had  no  longer 
a  horse  of  their  own,  but  they  were  able  to  hire  one,  and 
that  did  the  work.  When  the  next  harvest  came  all 
would  be  well ;  and  so  the  boy  toiled  away,  as  heartily  as 
the  mother,  and  neither  complained. 

But  the  harvest  was  long  in  coming.  A  terrible  fear 
entered  the  widow's  heart  that  their  stock  of  corn  would 
not  last  until  the  next  ingathering.  The  fear  grew  upon 
her  until  it  was  too  awful  to  bear. 

"I  must  satisfy  myself  on  that  point  before  I  can  go 
further,"  she  said ;  and  one  morning  she  arose  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  and  measured  out  the  corn  that  was 
left.  She  then  made  a  calculation ;  and  found  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  it  would  all  have  been  con- 
sumed before  the  new  corn  was  ready. 

The  mother  smiled  tenderly  as  she  arrived  at  her  con- 
clusion. The  children  were  not  yet  awake,  and  she  looked 
upon  them  in  their  quiet  sleep  with  the  love  and  pity  that 
only  mothers  feel. 

"  Dear  little  mouths,  they  shall  not  hunger  !  They  need 
food  to  help  them  to  grow  and  to  thrive.  Yery  little  will 
suffice  to  keep  me  alive.  I  will  take  only  one  meal  a  day, 
or  at  the  most  two,  and  see  if  we  can  make  the  corn  suffice." 

She  did  not  tell  the  children  of  the  sacrifice  upon  which 
she  had  resolved  :  they  would  have  wished  to  share  it  with 
her.  It  was  only  afterwards,  when  better  times  had  come, 
that  Mrs.  Garfield  could  bring  herself  to  talk  about  such 
hardships.  In  the  meantime  she  worked  and  struggled  on. 
When  she  was  not  working  out  of  doors  she  was  busy 
within  the  house.  She  spun  the  cloth,  and  made  the 
clothes  of  herself  and  her  children.  She  also  did 
sewing  for  the  neighbours,  and  did  not  in  the  least  care 
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what  she  did  so  long  as  the  children  were  warmly  clad 
and  sufficiently  fed.  She  must  have  understood  very  well 
the  meaning  of  the  modern  term  "  over-work "  but  she 
did  not  let  her  work  crowd  out  the  higher  interests  from 
her. life.  She  read  four  chapters  of  the  Bible  every  day, 
and  never  let  any  evening  pass  without  finding  time  for 
the  instruction  of  her  children. 

James  was  not  precocious,  but  he  was  intelligent,  and  from 
the  first  his  mother  was  anxious  that  he  should  be  a  scholar. 
By  the  time  he  was  five  years  old  his  mother  had  taught 
him  to  read,  and  she  was  very  delighted  that  he  not  only 
read  the  words,  but  understood  the  meaning  of  them.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  reading,  "The  rain  came  pattering 
on  the  roof,"  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  mother,  I  know 
what  that  means.  I  have  heard  the  rain  do  that  myself 
many  a  time."' 

From  that  day  he  took  a  greater  delight  in  books,  and 
read  them  w^ith  more  vivid  interest  than  before  ;  indeed, 
he  generally  took  a  book  to  bed  with  him,  that  he  might 
read  it  in  the  morning  when  he  awoke. 

One  of  Garfield's  biographers  says  that  his  first  attempt 
to  go  to  school  was  before  he  was  old  enough  to  walk,  and 
that  his  sister  Mehetable  carried  him.  After  that,  in  the 
true  settler's  fashion,  a  teacher  came  to  the  neighbourhood 
and  boarded  with  the  people,  and  kept  school  in  any 
accessible  cabin.  He  took  an  especial  liking  to  little  James 
Garfield  from  the  first. 

"  James,  you  must  be  a  good  boy  and  learn,"  he  said, 
"  and  then  when  you  grow  up  you  shall  be  a  gen  iral." 

And  the  little  fellow  answered  merrily,  "  Oh,  yes,  sir, 
I'll  learn,  and  I'll  be  a  general." 

When  he  went  to  school  he  found  it  impossible  to  obey 
the  rule  which  ordered  him  to  sit  still.  He  tried,  and  he 
failed,  and  the  teacher  wondered  what  to  do  with  him 
again  and  again.     At  last  the  mother  was  appealed  to. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you,  uia'am,"  said  the  teacher, 
"but  James  won't  sit  still,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
make  anything  of  him.  He  won't  learn  his  lessons,  and 
it  is  no  use  for  him  to  come  to  school.  It  is  only  waste  of 
time,  and  waste  is  bad  anyhow." 

"  Oh,  James  !  "  said  the  mother,  looking  at  the  child  with 
a  sad,  grieved  expression,  "  your  father  wanted  you  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  so  do  I." 

The  little  boy  made  a  great  re.solve :  and  from  that  time, 
although  he  could  not  sit  still  any  better  than  before,  he 
did  learn  his  lessons.  When  the  teacher  went  away  he  gave 
James  a  New  Testament  in  token  of  his  approval  and 
pleasure  in  regard  to  the  progress  which  he  had  made. 
James  was  proud,  but  his  mother  was  prouder  still  of  this 
reward. 

In  the  meantime  his  brother  Thomas  was  proving  himself 
a  boy  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  of  body  and  character. 
He  gathered  in  the  harvest,  and  became  almost  a  man  in 
his  thoughtfulness  and  industry.  He  could  not  go  to  school, 
but  he  worked  that  his  brother  might ;  and  when  the  first 
ingathering  took  place,  he  said  with  joy,  "Now,  mother, 
the  shoemaker  can  come  and  make  James  some  shoes." 

"  Do  you  not  want  a  pair  for  yourself,  Thomas  1 "  asked 
the  mother. 

"  No  ;  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  about  me,  but  James 
must  be  shod." 

"  Do  you  love  James  1 " 

"  Yes,  mother,  nearly  as  much  as  you  do.  But  isn't  he 
lively  1  Since  we  have  slept  together  he  kicks  the  bed-clothes 
off  every  night.  I  am  sure  to  hear  him  some  time  say, 
'  Thomas,  cover  me  over.'  I  think  he  says  it  in  his 
sleep." 

Many  years  after,  when  he  was  at  the  war,  James 
Garfield  dreamed  that  he  was  again  a  boy,  sleeping  with 
his  brother;    and  an  officer  relates    how    he  cried    out    in 
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the  night,  when  they  were  camping  out,  "  Thomas,  cover 
me  up." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Garfields,  poor  as  they  were,  had 
that  love  for  each  other  which  does  more  than  riches  to 
brighten  a  home,  and  make  the  lives  of  children  glad.  The 
years  passed  away  pleasantly  and  brightly  to  them  all  the 
same  for  their  poverty.  The  children  loved  their  mother, 
and  took  care  of  her  as  far  as  they  were  able,  and  she 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  them.  As  they  grew  older  they 
were  able  to  render  more  efficient  help,  and  every  year  made 
them  all  more  fond  of  little  James.  They  shared  their 
mother's  faith  that  he  would  prove  the  clever  one  of  the 
family. 

James  was  known  at  school  as  a  fighting  boy.  It  is  said 
that  he  never  began  an  attack,  but  when  big  boys  bullied  or 
beat  him  he  turned  on  them  like  a  young  lion ;  and  his 
big  brother  always  took  his  part. 

In  regard  to  the  religious  training  of  the  Garfields, 
Ogilvie  says :  "  The  children  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
religious  thought  and  discussion.  Uncle  Boynton,  who 
was  a  second  father  to  the  Garfield  family,  flavoured  all  his 
talk  with  Bible  quotations.  He  carried  a  Testament  in  his 
pocket  wherever  he  went,  and  would  sit  on  the  plough-team 
at  the  end  of  a  furrow  to  take  it  out  and  read  a  chapter. 
It  was  a  time  of  religious  ferment  in  Northern  Ohio.  New 
sects  filled  the  air  with  their  doctrinal  cries.  The  Disciples, 
a  sect  founded  by  the  preaching  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
a  devout  man  of  Scotch  descent,  who  ranged  over  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  from  his  home 
at  Bethany  in  the  '  Pan  Handle,'  had  made  great  progress. 
They  assailed  all  creeds  as  made  by  man,  and  declared  the 
Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of  life.  Attacking  all  the  other 
denominations,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  in  return. 
James's  mind  was  filled  at  an  early  day  with  the  contro- 
versies this  new  sect  excited.    The  guests  at  his  mother's 
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house  were  mostly  travelling  preachers  ;  and  the  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood,  when  not  about  the  crops  and  farm  labours, 
was  usually  on  religious  topics." 

One  pleasing  incident  is  related  of  James,  which  proves 
that  his  love  of  truth  was  exceedingly  strong.  He  had  gone 
to  visit  an  uncle  who  lived  three  miles  away.  It  was  night 
before  he  began  the  return  journey ;  and  a  shower,  which 
developed  into  a  storm,  came  on.  It  grew  so  dark  that  the 
boy  was  evidently  frightened.  "  Stay  all  night,  James," 
said  his  aunt  and  cousins. 

"  No,  I  must  not  do  that,"  said  James.  "  Mother  will  be 
wondering  what  has  become  of  me,  and  would  be  angry  with 
me  if  I  stayed." 

"  If  you  go,  you  had  better  start  at  once,  then." 

"So  I  will.  Good  night;"  and  the  boy  boldly  walked 
away.  But  the  road  led  through  a  lonely  district,  thickly 
wooded,  and  altogether  unguarded.  The  maples  groaned, 
and  the  beeches  cracked,  as  the  winds  beat  upon  them  and 
bent  them.  The  night  was  very  cold,  very  wet,  and  very 
dark.  The  boy  manfully  trudged  along  for  about  half  a 
mile,  and  then  his  courage  failed  him ;  fear  took  possession 
of  him,  and  he  ran  back  to  his  uncle's  house  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  take  him.  He  arrived  out  of  breath,  looking 
pale  and  excited. 

But  no  sooner  was  he  there  than  he  felt  ashamed  of  his 
fears. 

"  What  a  coward  I  am,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  no ;  it  is  such  a  bad  night ;  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to 
go  home,"  said  his  aunt. 

"  But  I  will  try  again,"  said  the  boy.  "  I  was  foolish  to 
come  back  ;  it  has  made  me  another  mile." 

*'  Don't  attempt  it  again,  James.  Your  mother  need  not 
know  that  it  was  because  you  were  frightened.  You  can 
tell  her  that  the  mud  was  too  deep  for  you  to  get 
home." 
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That  settled  the  matter.  The  boy's  face  flushed,  and  his 
eyesflashed. 

"  I  will  never  tell  my  mother  a  lie/'  he  said ;  "  and  I 
should  not  like  her  to  know  I  was  afraid.  I  will  go  home. 
She  is  too  good  a  mother  to  have  a  falsehood  told  her  by 
her  son." 

And  av/ay  he  started,  and  kept  bravely  on  until  he  had 
reached  home. 

Mr.  Russell  Oonnell  says  of  this  incident : — "  That 
tradition  is  in  accord  with  many  others,  and  shows  truth- 
fulness, a  brave  spirit,  and  a  self-sacrificing  life.  The 
truth  was  his  good  angel.  It  kept  him  from  everything 
which  he  would  be  afraid  to  confess.  It  overcame  his  indis- 
position to  labour.  It  guided  him  safely  over  the  dangerous 
bar  of  a  petted  boyhood.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  more  true 
in  his  speech  and  actions  than  other  boys,  just  that  much 
was  his  boyhood  nobler  and  more  promising  than  theirs,  and 
no  more.  In  all  other  things  he  was  like  the  multitude. 
The  determination  and  habit  of  speaking  the  simple  truth 
was  a  badge  of  honour  more  honourable  and  more  respected 
than  the  kingly  ermine  on  the  heraldic  shield  of  his  ancestors. 

"Wild  and  rough  oftentimes,  rude  in  his  sports,  and 
awkward  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  often  in  rags  and  dust 
he  had  carelessly  made,  with  no  other  title  or  claim  co 
respect,  and  no  other  capital  to  begin  life  upon,  he  found  in 
his  truth-telling  an  infallible  guide  to  nobility  and  human 
greatness.  This  was  the  only  very  remarkable  thing  about 
his  young  life,  and  very  curiously  and  surely  it  guided  him 
upwards." 

The  same  writer  says — "  James  was  favoured  with  oppor- 
tunities for  reading  which  the  other  members  of  that  in- 
dustrious family  did  not  get.  It  was  usually  accidental, 
however.  He  was  a  careless,  awkward  boy  in  the  use  of 
tools  in  his  work,  and  was  often  laid  up  by  self-inflicted 
wounds.     He   cut  his   feet  with  his  axe  or  scythe.     Ho 
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wrenched  his  back  by  the  fall  of  a  fence  rail  upon  him. 
He  fell  from  the  barn  upon  a  pile  of  wood.  So  that  while 
he  was,  perhaps,  not  more  careless  or  awkward  than  boys  of 
his  age  usually  are,  yet  he  was  more  often  confined  to  the 
house  as  a  result  of  accidents,  and  the  hours  of  his  retire- 
ment he  most  earnestly  employed  in  studying  all  the  books 
they  had  in  the  house,  and  all  he  could  borrow  of  the  neigh- 
bours. It  was  to  his  credit  that  he  used  his  books  with 
care,  and  any  of  his  neighbours  were  willing  to  entrust  their 
volumes  to  him.  His  neighbours  say  that  he  learned  much 
more  in  his  early  days  by  studying  history,  and  reading 
stories  of  scientific  discovery  out  of  school,  than  he  ever 
gained  from  teachers.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
debates  and  literary  exercises  which  were  often  held  on 
winter  evenings  at  the  school-house ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  a 
critic  he  was  dreaded  by  some  of  the  old  men  before  he  was 
ten  years  of  age." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  James  was  getting  some 
very  important  lessons  early.  A  good  foundation  was  being 
laid  on  which  to  build  a  future  character.  The  hand  of 
God  was  in  it  all.  Had  his  mother  been  able  to  choose, 
she  would  have  elected  happier  conditions,  with  less  of 
hardship  and  penury  for  her  boy.  But  God  puts  His  heroes 
into  schools  where  the  training  is  severe.  David  the  King 
was  the  more  illustrious  because  he  had  once  been  David 
the  shepherd  boy.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  world  would 
never  have  heard  the  name  of  James  Garfield  if  he  had  not 
been  the  poor  son  of  a  poor  widow. 
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A  TOW-PATH  BOY, 

"  What,  and  if  thy  lot  be  hard  ? 

Do  not  grumble  ; 
Though  the  path  be  steep  and  rough, 

Do  not  stumble : 
Oaks  by  sunbeams  only  nourished, 
Were  but  weak,  and  never  flourished." 


]HOMAS  GARFIELD  was  still  hard  at  work  for 
his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.    He  greatly 
desired  to  see  them  in  a  better  house  than  the  log- 
cabin  which  they  occupied. 

"  Jamie,"  he  said  one  day,  "  I  have  got  the  timber  and 
the  boards  ready  for  a  new^  home,  vv^ill  you  help  me  build  it  1 " 
"Yes,  I  should  like  to  do  that.     Uncle  Amos  says  he 
thinks  I  was  born  to  be  a  carpenter." 

"  But  you  cannot  use  the  tools  without  hurting  yourself." 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  will     If  you  let  me  try  I  wiU  take  care  and 
keep  my  thoughts  upon  the  work.     But  do  you  think  you 
have  got  enough  stuff  to  build  with  1 " 

"  I  guess  so.     And  I  have  the  money  too.     We  will  get  a 
man  to  help  us.     Our  mother  shall  have  a  framed  house." 
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So  they  set  to  work  to  pull  the  old  house  down  and  put 
up  a  new  one,  of  which,  when  it  was  completed,  they  were 
more  than  a  little  proud.  It  had  three  rooms  below  and 
two  above  ;  and  it  was  painted  red  outside. 

James  was  so  delighted  with  his  success  as  a  carpenter, 
that  he  thought  of  adopting  it  as  his  future  trade. 

His  first  situation  was  at  Cleveland,  above  ten  miles  from 
his  mother's  house,  with  a  man  who  was  a  black-salter. 
This  man  had  a  large  establishment ;  and  as  it  was  growing, 
he  needed  a  wood  shed  added  to  the  log  shanties,  James 
Garfield  helped  in  building  it ;  and  the  owner,  watching  him 
at  his  work,  thought  he  was  a  likely  lad  whom  it  would  be 
wise  to  secure. 

"You  had  better  stay  'long  o'  me,"  said  the  man  ;  "you 
kin  read,  and  you  kin  write,  and  you  are  death  on  figgers. 
I'll  find  you,  and  give  you  fourteen  dollars  a-month,  if  you'll 
stay  with  me  and  keep  my  accounts,  and  'tend  to  the 
saltery." 

James  thought  he  would  do  anything  to  get  fourteen 
dollars  a-month.  So  he  went  home  to  talk  it  over  with  his 
mother. 

"  Fourteen  dollars  a-month,  my  son !  It  is  a  lot  of 
money,  and  the  man  must  think  highly  of  you  or  he  would 
not  have  offered  so  large  a  sum.  But  I  don't  know  if  you 
would  like  it,  or  if  it  would  be  well  for  you.  This  is  a 
wicked  world,  my  boy,  and  there  will  be  temptations  to  try 
you.     I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Say  '  Go,'  mother.  You  aren't  afraid  to  trust  me,  are 
you?" 

"  No,  my  boy,  not  quite  that ;  but  a  mother  cannot  help 
being  anxious  about  her  children  when  they  are  away  from 
her." 

"  But  I  will  come  back,  mother;  and  I  will  take  care  and 
remember  your  lessons.  I  know  what  is  right,  and  I'll  try 
to  do  it," 
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So  his  mother  let  him  go,  with  some  fear,  and  he  was  not 
very  long  before  he  came  back  to  her ;  and  then  a  more 
terrible  anxiety  still  began  to  grow  in  her  heart. 

"  Mother,"  said  James,  •'  I  should  like  to  go  to  sea/^ 

"Oh,  my  boy,  don't  think  of  that." 

"  It  is  such  a  splendid  life  they  live  upon  ships,  mother. 
No  one  is  so  jolly  as  a  sailor.  I  have  read  books  about 
sea-life — Sinhad  the  Sailor,  The  Pirate's  Own  Book,  and 
some  capital  tales  by  Marryat." 

•'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  if  reading  them  has  made  you 
wish  to  go  to  sea." 

"  I  wish  you  would  consent,  mother." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  think  I  shall  never  do  that.  The  sailors 
may  be  what  you  call  jolly,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  not 
what  I  call  good." 

James  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  He  undertook  to 
cut  twenty -five  cords  of  wood  for  a  farmer,  for  which  he  was 
to  receive  seven  dollars.  From  where  he  worked  he  could 
see,  looking  to  the  north,  the  slaty-blue  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
in  his  imagination  it  was  magnified  into  the  ocean.  The 
consequence  was,  that  while  he  was  at  work  he  was  dreaming 
of  the  sea.  When  the  wood-chopping  was  finished  he  went 
harvesting,  but  when  the  harvest  had  been  all  gathered  in 
he  again  spoke  to  his  mother.  Her  heart  ached  at  the 
persistent  desire  of  the  lad;  but  she  thought  no  good  would 
come  of  her  refusal,  and  so  she  reluctantly  consented  that  he 
should  go  to  Cleveland,  but  made  him  promise  to  try  to  find 
some  respectable  occupation  there.  He  walked  all  the  way 
— seventeen  miles — and  tried  to  discover  someone  who 
wanted  a  lad  who  was  able  to  write  and  cipher.  But 
when  he  did  not  succeed  he  went  to  the  docks  among  the 
shipping.  A  schooner  was  lying  at  the  wharf,  and  James 
went  on  board. 

"  Where  is  the  captain  1 "  he  asked,  and  was  shoVn  to 
the  room  where  he  would  be  found. 
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Presently  he  saw  a  drunken,  violent-looking  man,  whom 
he  fearlessly  addressed. 

"  Are  you  the  captain  ?  I  want  to  hire  myself  out  as  a 
sailor." 

But  the  wretch  turned  upon  him  with  such  oaths  and 
curses  that  James  beat  a  retreat. 

He  found,  soon  after,  that  a  cousin  had  a  boat  on  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvanian  Canal,  in  which  he  carried  coals  from 
the  mines  to  Cleveland.  James  went  to  him,  and  was 
engaged  as  a  canal  boy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  horses 
as  they  dragged  the  barge  along.  Here  he  was  often  in  the 
worst  company.  The  boys  and  men  were  frequently 
fighting  and  swearing,  and  sometimes  they  were  positively 
cruel  to  him.  Once  a  bully  attacked  him  so  fiercely  that 
James  was  roused  to  a  fury  of  self-defence,  and  sent  the 
fellow  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  was  any- 
thing but  happy.  He  felt  that  his  mother  would  be  grieved 
if  she  knew  the  kind  of  life  he  was  living,  and  he  felt,  too, 
that  his  father  would  have  been  disappointed  if  he  could 
have  known. 

"  They  wanted  me  to  be  a  scholar,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"This  is  not  much  like  that !  I  ought  to  be  too  good  for 
such  a  life  as  I  am  living  now  !  " 

He  was  losing  his  health  as  well  as  his  refinement.  He 
often  had  to  wade  in  the  water,  and  afterwards  walk  in  his 
wet  clothes.  He  met  at  this  time  a  physician  and  a 
preacher — Dr.  J.  F.  Robinson — who  talked  kindly  and 
seriously  to  the  youth,  and  advised  him  to  endeavour  to 
do  something  better  with  his  life. 

"  Go  to  school,  Garfield,"  he  said.  "  You  can  work  for 
your  board  ;  and  if  you  get  an  education  you  will  be  fit  for 
anything." 

But  James  could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind ;  and 
besides,  he  had  engaged  to  remain  on  the  boat  at  advanced 
wages  as  steersman  for  three  months-      But  as  the  end  of 

13 
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the  time  drew  near  he  became  very  weak  and  ill.  At  last 
in  attempting  to  fasten  a  rope  at  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
he  found  that  he  had  scarcely  strength  to  draw  it  in.  It  had 
caught  somewhere,  and  he  gave  it  an  impatient  jerk.  The 
rope  yielded,  but  the  lad  fell  headlong  into  the  water. 

He  could  not  swim,  and  as  the  dark  waters  closed  over 
him  he  felt  as  if  he  would  die.  Must  he  drown  ?  Or  would 
he  be  saved  ?  Would  God  have  mercy  ?  The  next  moment 
he  felt  the  rope,  and  managed  by  its  aid  to  draw  himself 
out  of  the  water  and  into  the  boat.     But  he  was  very  ill. 

"  I  must  go  home.  I  have  ague,"  he  said ;  and  his 
friends  saw  that  it  was  so. 

"  "We  will  help  you  as  far  as  we  can,"  they  said ;  and  did 
accompany  him  to  Newberg. 

*'  I  can  do  the  rest  of  the  journey  myself/'  said  Garfield  ; 
and  sick  and  dizzy,  burning  with  fever,  and  weak  though 
he  was,  he  walked  on. 

It  was  night  when  he  reached  home,  and  stumbled  up  to 
the  window.  There  was  no  lamp,  but  the  firelight  made 
the  room  visible.  His  mother  was  there  kneeling  in  front 
of  an  open  book.  "Was  she  praying  ?  It  seemed  so.  James 
heard  her  say,  "  Oh,  turn  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me !  Give  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  servant,  and  save  the 
son  of  Thine  handmaid  ! " 

He  opened  the  door,  and  feebly  went  in.  "  Mother  !  "  was 
all  he  had  strength  to  say ;  but  the  next  moment  his  head 
was  upon  her  bosom,  and  she  was  showering  gentle  kisses 
upon  his  hot  forehead. 

God  had  brought  the  widow's  son  back  to  her.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  very  ill,  but  he  had  come  to  the  right 
place  to  be  nursed  back  to  health  again.  It  took  longer  to 
do  it  than  she  expected.  He  was  ill  for  three  months, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  his  mother  tended  and 
nursed  him  as  only  loving  mothers  can. 

But  she  was  distressed  to  find  that  his  desire  to  go  to  sea 
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had  not  left  him.  He  was  still  dreaming  of  blue  waters, 
and  gliding  ships,  and  foreign  lands. 

"You  will  have  to  let  me  go,  mother,"  he  said  one  day. 
"  I  shall  never  rest  if  you  do  not." 

"  We  will  see  about  that  when  you  are  well  enough,"  she 
said  gently.  "You  must  not  go  at  present,  for  what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  another  attack  of  ague,  and  no  mother  to 
nurse  you  % " 

"  That  would  be  rather  bad,"  said  James. 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  over,"  said  Mrs.  Garfield.  "  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  go  to  school  this 
spring ;  and  then,  with  another  term  in  the  Fall,  you  may 
be  able  to  teach  next  winter.  Would  you  not  like  to  teach 
in  the  winters,  and  work  on  the  canal  or  the  lake  in  the 
summers  ?  You  would  have  occupation  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  change  would  be  pleasant," 

James  smiled. 

"You  have  set  your  heart  on  making  me  a  scholar 
mother,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  do  it." 

"  Indeed  I  hope  you  will  be,  James." 

"  But  it  would  cost  money,  mother." 

"  I  have  saved  a  little,  which  I  would  gladly  give  you  for 
that  purpose." 

"  It  would  be  too  bad  to  take  your  money,  mother  ;  and, 
besides,  I  am  so  big  to  go  to  school.  All  the  rest  would 
laugh  at  me." 

"  My  dear  boy,  supposing  they  did  !  It  would  not  hurt 
you.  If  you  were  honestly  trying  to  do  your  duty,  and 
prepare  yourself  for  a  distinguished  future,  you  would  be 
far  more  noble  than  those  who  sneered,  if  there  were  any 
mean  enough  to  do  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be." 

"  I  am  so  very  ignorant,  mother." 

"  But  you  like  books.  And,  James,  before  your  father 
died,  he  said  he  wanted  his  little  one  to  be  a  scholar.  I 
have  longed  for  it  all  your  life,  and  prayed  for  it  too." 
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Such  words  as  these  could  not  but  affect  the  young  man  ; 
and  their  power  was  deepened  by  another  influence  which 
at  that  time  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  His  uncle 
Amos  added  his  words  to  Mrs,  Garfield's  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Bates,  a  Baptist  preacher,  visited  the  house  and  talked  most 
earnestly  to  James. 

"  Boys  as  old  and  as  ignorant  as  you,  James,  have  become 
good  and  great  by  perseverance  and  industry.  The  first 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  get  an  education.  I  will  help  you 
while  you  are  too  weak  to  go  away  ;  and  then  I  hope  you 
will  set  your  mind  on  a  college  education.  It  will  be 
difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible." 

"  I  WILL  TRY,"  said  James  at  last ;  and  he  meant  it. 

There  was  in  the  town  of  Chester,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Orange  (the  village  which  had  come  into  existence  where 
the  Garfields  lived),  a  school  of  higher  grade  than  most, 
called  the  "  Geauga  Seminary  ; "  and  it  was  towards  this 
that  James's  heart  began  to  turn.  Mr,  Bates  had  been  a 
student  there  ;  and  he  talked  of  the  advantages  of  attending 
it  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  James  quite  longed  to 
become  a  scholar  at  Geauga. 

"  You  must  go,"  said  Thomas,  his  brother ;  and  his 
sisters,  Mehetable  and  Mary,  echoed  the  words.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  managed,  though  they  were 
resolved  that  if  possible  it  should  be  done. 

"  When  you  have  settled  how  to  do  it,"  said  Uncle 
Amos,  "  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do  for  my  son  Henry.  He 
will  have  to  work  and  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  it  as  well 
as  James." 

After  a  time  James  had  an  unusually  profitable  job  of 
carpentering ;  and  having  by  this  means  obtained  a  fevr 
dollars  to  begin  with,  he  resolved  to  start  on  his  search  for 
an  education. 

Conwell,  who  had  the  account  from  one  who  was  in  the 
Geauga  Seminary,  thus  describes  their  style  of  living  : — 
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"There  were  three  of  them  in  one  room — James,  his 
cousin  Henry  Boynton,  and  Orren  Judd.  The  room  was 
about  ten  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  was  in  a 
farm  house  near  the  academy.  They  selected  that  room 
because  it  was  cheaper  than  those  which  were  let  in  the 
academy  building,  and  for  that  same  reason  the  three  boys 
occupied  one  room.  With  the  two  narrow  beds,  their  cook- 
stoves,  boxes,  and  three  chairs,  there  was  but  little  room 
for  themselves.  They  divided  up  the  work,  and  each 
alternately  prepared  the  meals  for  the  day.  When  the  fire 
was  burning  in  the  old  box  stove,  which  had  but  one  cover^ 
the  heat  frequently  drove  out  all  but  the  cook. 

"  Their  meals,  however,  were  often  cold,  and  for  many 
weeks  their  only  diet  consisted  of  mush  and  milk.  When 
the  bread  from  home  gave  out,  the  supply  being  renewed 
nearly  every  week,  they  returned  invariably  to  hasty 
pudding,  or  corn-cakes  and  molasses.  They  were  at  the 
academy  to  study  and  not  to  cook.  To  keep  alive  was  the 
only  object  in  eating  at  all ;  and  whenever  they  were  com- 
pelled to  eat,  they  did  it  with  despatch,  and  returned  to 
their  books.  Near  the  end  of  their  second  term  the  boys 
became  very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  board,  and  made 
up  their  minds  that  boarding  themselves  was  not  a  success- 
ful enterprise.  James  is  said  to  have  thrown  down  his 
spoon  one  day  as  he  finished  his  dish  of  molasses  and 
pudding,  saying,  '  I  won't  eat  any  more  of  that  stuff  if  I 
starve.' " 

Kirke  says — "  When  the  summer  vacation  came,  he  took 
a  job  of  chopping  one  hundred  cords  of  wood  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  with  the  fund  thus  realised  he  was  in  the  Fall 
able  to  board  with  one  of  the  neighbouring  families,  and  so 
dispense  with  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping.  The  price  he 
paid  for  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  was  one  dollar  and 
six  cents  per  week.  His  landlady  was  a  Mrs.  Stiles ;  and 
after  Garfield  had  become  somewhat  distinguished  she  was 
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fond  of  relating  an  incident  connected  with  his  residence  in 
her  family.  The  young  man  was  without  overcoat  or 
underclothing,  and  had  only  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  those 
were  of  cheap  Kentucky  jean.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
term  his  trousers  had  worn  exceedingly  thin  at  the  knees, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  bending  forward,  they 
tore  half  way  round  the  leg,  exposing  his  bare  knees  to 
view.  The  mortified  young  man  pinned  the  rent  garment 
together  as  well  as  he  could,  and  to  the  family  that  night 
bewailed  his  poverty,  and  his  inability  to  remedy  the 
misfortune  to  his  only  pair  of  trousers.  "  Why,  that  is  easy 
enough,"  said  the  good  Mrs.  Stiles.  *'  You  go  to  bed,  and 
one  of  the  boys  will  bring  down  your  trousers,  and  I  will 
darn  the  hole  so  that  it  will  be  better  than  new.  You 
shouldn't  care  for  such  small  matters.  You  will  forget  all 
about  them  when  you  get  to  be  President." 

The  author  adds,  •'  The  good  lady  is  still  alive  to  see  her 
prediction  verified." 

One  great  thing  in  James  Garfield's  favour  was,  that  he 
was  strong  and  in  excellent  health.  Nothing  hurt  the 
frame,  made  vigorous  by  hard  fare  and  constant  exercise. 
And  that  which  he  had  undergone  had  prepared  him  for  his 
future  position  and  work.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a  youth  spent  in  indigent  circumstances  is  necessarily  bad 
for  any  one.  Those  who  have  to  "rough  it"  in  their 
boyhood  are  frequently  receiving  the  exact  training  neces- 
sary for  the  demands  of  their  manhood.  How  many  of 
the  great  men,  both  of  England  and  America,  were  poor 
boys  we  can  scarcely  estimate  ;  but  one  thing  that  poverty 
helps  to  secure,  is  health ;  and  health  is  the  best  qualifica- 
tion for  a  good  start  in  life  that  any  one  can  have. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  THE    DISCIPLES   OF   CHRIST." 

"  Awake  to  the  call,  and  prepare  for  the  strife 
That  all  men  must  face  on  the  great  field  of  life  ; 
The  armour  to  wear  is  the  armour  of  light, 
And  the  King  to  be  served  is  the  Lord  in  His  might." 

T  has  been  said  that  James  Garfield  owed  more 
than  a  little  to  the  splendid  health  which  he 
enjoyed.  An  amusing  story,  which  throws  some 
light  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
young  man,  is  told  in  Kirke's  life  of  him.  Hearing  that 
Dr.  Robison  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  consult 
him. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  go  in  for  a  college 
education — but  first  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  the 
necessary  strength  of  body.  It  would  be  useless  to  begin 
the  work  and  then  find  that  my  strength  failed.  Will  you 
examine  me,  and  tell  me  candidly  what  you  think  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  doctor.      "  What  is  your  name  1 " 

"  James  Garneld." 

"  I  knew  your  mother.  I  am  glad  you  mean  to  be  a 
scholar." 
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The  doctor  then  examined  the  young  man,  and  after- 
wards gave  this  account  of  the  affair : — 

"  I  felt  as  if  I  was  on  my  sacred  honour,  and  the  young 
man  looked  as  if  he  felt  himself  on  trial.  I  had  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  physician,  but  here  was  a  case 
much  different  from  any  other  I  had  ever  had.  I  felt  that 
it  must  be  handled  with  great  care.  I  examined  his  head, 
and  saw  that  there  was  a  magnificent  brain  there.  I  sounded 
his  lungs,  and  found  that  they  were  strong,  and  capable  of 
making  good  blood.  I  felt  his  pulse,  and  saw  that  there 
was  an  engine  capable  of  sending  the  blood  up  to  the  head 
to  feed  the  brain.  I  had  seen  many  strong  physical 
systems  with  warm  feet,  but  cold,  sluggish  brain;  and 
those  who  possessed  such  systems  would  simply  sit  around 
and  doze.  Therefore,  I  was  anxious  to  know  about  the 
kind  of  an  engine  to  run  that  delicate  machine,  the  brain. 
At  the  end  of  a  careful  examination  of  this  kind,  which 
lasted  fifteen  minutes,  we  rose,  and  I  said,  '  Go  on,  follow 
the  leadings  of  your  ambition,  and  ever  after  I  am  your 
friend.  You  have  the  brain  of  a  Webster,  and  you  have 
the  physical  proportions  that  will  back  you  in  the  most 
herculean  efforts.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  work,  work 
hard — do  not  be  afraid  of  over-working — and  you  will  make 
your  mark.'" 

Thus  fortified  and  encouraged,  James  Garfield  did  work  as 
few  before  have  done,  with  avidity,  perseverance,  and  success. 

He  was  all  the  time  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
his  own  livelihood  as  well  as  gaining  an  education — and  the 
result  of  this  was  that  he  had  sometimes  to  leave  his 
studies  and  betake  himself  to  manual  labour.  The  spirit 
in  which  he  did  his  work,  and  the  kind  of  work  he  did,  was 
thus  described  by  an  old  American  who  knew  him  : — 

"  His  conscience  kinder  went  ahead  on  him  inter  his 
work,  and  ye  could  allers  trust  him  to  do  any  job,  hoein', 
rakin',   hewin',  planin',  teachin',  or   any  other   thing,    fur 
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he'd  feel  much  the  wuss  ef  he  left  any  on't  as  it  hadn't 
dorter  be.  He  didn't  cover  up  nothin'  he'd  spiled,  and  he'd 
work  just  as  fast  if  the  man  who  paid  him  wam't  around. 
He  was  right-up-and-down  squar  ! '  " 

At  one  time  he  arranged  to  live  with  a  carpenter  in  the 
village,  and  earn  enough  by  working  at  the  bench  on  Satur- 
days, and  every  possible  leisure  hour  in  the  week,  to  pay 
for  his  board  and  lodging.  This  he  did,  and  so  hard  did 
he  work  that  one  day  he  planed  fifty-one  boards. 

After  that  he  tried  to  get  an  engagement  as  a  teacher, 
but  failed.  The  persons  to  whom  he  applied  all  thought 
him  too  young.  He  was  very  much  cast  down  by  this 
failure,  and  was  wondering  what  he  should  do  next,  when 
early  one  morning  he  heard  a  man  calling  to  his  mother — 

"  Widow  Garfield,  where's  your  boy  Jem  1 " 

"  He  is  here,  at  home ;  do  you  want  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  like  to  teach  our 
school  at  the  Ledge  % " 

The  Ledge  was  a  mile  away,  and  James  knew  it  well. 
He  appeared  on  the  scene  with  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  haven't  had  a  school  at  the  Ledge  for  two  winters, 
have  you  ? "  he  asked  the  neighbour,  who  had  kindly  made 
the  offer. 

"  No,  and  I  guess  you  know  the  reason.  The  big  boys  at 
the  school  are  awful  to  manage.  They  have  mastered  the 
masters  twice,  so  we've  had  to  shut  up  the  school." 

"It  does  not  sound  very  promising  for  a  youngster." 

"No.  It  is  not  of  the  least  use  for  you  to  come  unless 
you  mean  to  make  up  your  mind  beforehand  to  lick  them. 
Can  you  lick  them  1 " 

"I  guess  I  could,  if  I  tried." 

"Willyou  try,  then?" 

"Do  you  think  I  am  old  enough?  Will  the  boys  take 
advantage  of  my  age  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  they  are  sure  to  do  that,  if  you  let  them.     But 
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I  suppose  you  can  take  your  own  part ;  if  not,  you  know 
they  will  lick  you." 

"  I  will  talk  to  my  Uncle  Amos  about  it.  If  he  advisea 
me  to  take  it,  I  will  do  so." 

"  Very  good ;  and  I  hope  you  will.  The  boys  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  the  old  men  ;  perhaps  they  will  treat 
you  with  more  respect," 

When  the  neighbour  had  gone,  James  turned  to  his 
mother. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  mother  % " 

"I  think  you  could  do  it,  but  you  would  find  it  very 
hard  work." 

"  I  would  not  mind  how  hard  it  was,  if  I  could  only  do 
it." 

"Here  comes  Uncle  Amos;  ask  him." 

Mr.  Boynton  took  a  little  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
position, but  finally  came  to  this  conclusion — 

"You  may  as  well  go  and  try  it.  You  will  go  into  the 
school  as  the  boy  '  Jim  Garfield ; '  but  I  hope  you  will  come 
out  of  it  as  Mr.  Garfield  the  schoolmaster." 

So  James  decided  to  accept  the  post.  He  was  to  have 
twelve  dollars  a-month,  and  to  board  around  among  the 
parents.  He  found  the  duties  trying  enough  ;  and  he  had 
a  hard  struggle  with  the  boys  before  he  became  master. 
They  thought  at  first  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
dispose  of  the  young  teacher,  whom  they  all  knew,  and  who 
had  been  brought  up  among  them  ;  but  they  gradually  dis- 
covered their  mistake.  There  were  several  fights,  but 
Garfield  always  won  the  victory.  One  young  bully,  who 
had  been  rather  severely  flogged,  tried  to  brain  the  young 
teacher  by  striking  him  with  a  billet  of  wood  ;  but  he  was 
immediately  afterwards  felled  to  the  floor  by  the  strong 
hand  of  his  conqueror. 

Oonwell  says,  in  regard  to  this  experience — "  That  school 
was  a  difficult  one  to  control,  and  was  noted  for  its  unruly 
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boys.  James  was  an  enthusiast  then  on  the  subject  of 
learning,  and  took  the  most  eager  interest  in  all  the 
lessons  of  the  school.  He  was  also  a  believer  in  good  order, 
and  in  his  ability  to  maintain  it.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
several  of  the  boys,  led  by  a  stubborn  young  giant,  at- 
tempted to  conduct  themselves  unseemly  during  the  school 
hours,  and  engaged  in  open  rebellion.  When  the  rebellion 
was  crushed,  which  was  not  long  after  the  teacher  set  about 
it,  there  were  several  sore  heads,  a  giant  with  a  lame 
back,  and  the  most  perfect  decorum  throughout  the  school- 
room." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  James  Garfield  joined  the 
"  Church  of  the  Disciples,"  of  which  his  mother  was  a  mem- 
ber. She  had  often  before  urged  him  to  do  so,  but  the  young 
man  would  not  be  hurried.  He  knew  that  the  impulse 
should  come,  not  from  without,  but  from  within. 

"  When  I  quite  see  my  way,  mother,  I  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  it." 

At  last,  with  his  whole  soul  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
and  truth,  he  was  baptised. 

The  "  Church  of  the  Disciples "  professed  to  have  no 
creed,  to  be  fettered  by  no  traditions,  and  trammelled  by  no 
laws  save  those  of  the  Bible.  One  of  their  doctrines  was, 
that  any  one  who  could  preach,  might,  and  ought  to  do  so. 
All  were  supposed  to  have  an  equal  share  in  this  religious 
community ;  and  every  member  was  supposed  to  have  per- 
fect freedom  of  opinion  and  action,  so  long  as  both  were  in 
accordance  with  the  revealed  Christ.  This  church,  there- 
fore, exactly  suited  the  independent  character  of  James 
Garfield,  who  speedily  became  the  outspoken  champion  of 
religious  freedom  in  its  utter  reality.  He  was  courageous 
in  discussion ;  and  the  fact  of  the  persecution  which  other 
sects  exercised  towards  the  Disciples  only  made  him 
the  stronger  and  more  resolute  in  the  defence  of  that 
which  he  held  to  be  taught  in  the  Bible.     The  opposition 
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was  carried  to  great  length,  and  all  the  more  determined 
was  James  Garfield  to  uphold  the  right.  He  was  at  this 
time  about  twenty  years  old.  One  who  often  heard  him 
speak  thus  described  him  : — 

"  As  a  popular  speaker  he  has  few  equals ;  even  his 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  manner  is  forgiven  him  in  view  of 
his  earnestness,  directness,  and  honesty  of  speech.  He  does 
not  stab  his  opponents  whenever  he  detects  a  weak  place  in 
their  armour^  and  then  play  with  the  wounds  he  has 
succeeded  in  making.  He  indulges  in  no  fantastic  or  over- 
strained flights  of  exaggerated  rhetoric ;  and  he  wants  also 
the  nervous  energy,  the  word-and-a-blow  manner,  which 
sometimes  makes  other  speakers  so  effective.  But  he  is 
none  the  less  a  very  successful  orator,  and  wins  his  way  to 
the  favour  and  conscience  of  his  audience  when  all  his 
rivals  fail." 

It  was  sometimes  said  of  Garfield  that  he  became  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  This  is  not  the  case.  He  did 
occasionally  preach,  as  many  other  young  men  connected 
with  the  Disciples'  Church  did,  but  he  never  intended  to 
become  a  preacher. 

All  this  time  he  was  poor.  Some  years  afterwards,  when 
he  had  entered  the  political  field,  old  stories  to  his  discredit 
were  told  ;  and  among  the  rest  the  Troy  Press  published  an 
assertion  that  he  had  gone  into  debt  for  his  clothes,  and  been 
dunned  for  the  money.  It  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
creditor,  Mr.  Peter  S.  Haskell — who,  however,  hastened  to 
deny  its  truth  in  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Troy 
Times  : — 

"  It  is  true  I  made  a  suit  of  clothes  for  Mr.  Garfield 
when  he  was  preaching  and  teaching  in  Poestenkill,  in  this 
county.  He  was  then  a  poor  young  man,  struggling  to 
obtain  an  education.  One  of  my  customers  came  to  me  and 
said,  'There  is  a  young  man  in  the  village  who  wants  a  suit  of 
clothes.     He  cannot  pay  for  them  now,  but  you  will  get 
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your  money.  "Will  you  make  them  for  him  % '  I  replied  that 
I  would.  In  a  day  or  two  Mr.  Garfield  came  in,  told  me  his 
circumstances  and  the  amount  of  time  he  would  require  to 
pay  for  the  clothes.  In  exact  accordance  with  his  agree- 
ment he  paid  me,  and  I  did  not  have  to  jog  his  memory  in 
order  to  get  my  money.  I  regard  James  A.  Garfield  as  an 
honest,  truthful  man." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  James  Garfield  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  name  was  Lucretia  Rudolph,  and  this 
acquaintanceship  ripened  into  love.  She  is  described  as  "  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  girl,  of  singularly  sweet  and  refined  dis- 
position, fond  of  study  and  reading,  and  possessing  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  mind  capable  of  steady  growth." 

This  young  lady  brought  the  poetry  into  the  life  of  James 
Garfield  that  it  needed :  henceforth  there  was  another 
inducement  added  to  the  rest  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
man,  who  meant  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  especially 
to  become  a  scholar. 


OHAPTEfl    Y. 


AT    HIRAM    AS   A   STUDENT. 


'■  And  first,  witli  nicest  skill  and  art, 
Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part, 
A  little  model  the  master  wrought, 
Which  should  be  to  the  larger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man — 
Its  counterpart  in  miniature." 

— Longfellow. 

YERY  one  in  England  who  in  future  hears  of 
Hiram  Academy  will  at  once  associate  it  with 
James  Garfield.  Hiram  is  a  small  town,  lying 
close  to  that  elevated  line  where  the  waters  divide,  one 
part  flowing  southward  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  other 
northward  to  Lake  Erie.  It  was  here,  where  the  Disciples 
had  a  large  and  influential  church,  that  they  resolved  to 
locate  their  own  seminary.  It  was  beautifully  situated. 
"  The  spectator  looks  down  upon  fields  of  grain  and  tracks 
of  woodland,  and  away  to  hills  and  forests,  with  glimpses  of 
the  neatest  farm-houses  in  the  country,  and  of  clustered 
dwellings  in  the  distant  villages,  adding  the  romance  of  art 
to  the  attractions  of  nature.  So  varied  is  the  landscape,  and 
80  serenely  quiet  seems  everything  in  sight,  that  the  beholders 
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stand  and  gaze,  and  gaze  again,  with  inexhaustible  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  one  of  those  sweet  and  quiet  retreats,  whose 
embowered  walks  and  shady  lawns  seem  most  consistent 
with  a  thoughtful  mood  and  a  virtuous  mind.  Strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  sylvan  shades  of  antiquity,  in  the  shape  of 
the  hills  and  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  the  college  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  natural  landscape." 

Mr.  Zeb  Rudolph,  the  father  of  Miss  Lucretia,  already 
mentioned,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  college,  and  the 
young  lady  herself  was  a  student  in  the  institution. 

James  Garfield  first  presented  himself  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  a  time  when  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
holding  a  session  with  closed  doors.  The  door-keeper 
entered  the  room,  and  said,  "  A  young  man  at  the  door  is 
very  desirous  to  see  the  Board  without  delay." 

"  Let  him  come  in." 

James  Garfield  entered,  and  announced  his  busines.g. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  want  an  education,  and  should  like  the 
privilege  of  making  the  fires  and  sweeping  the  floors  of 
the  building  to  pay  part  of  my  expenses." 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  the  tall,  plainly  dressed  youth^ 
and  noted  his  shock  of  yellow  hair,  his  good-natured  coun- 
tenance, and  his  plainly  made  clothes. 

Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  number,  was  pleased  with  his 
frankness  and  earnestness,  and  he  said — "  Gentlemen,  I 
think  we  had  better  try  this  young  man." 

The  others,  however,  were  more  doubtful. 

"  How  do  we  know,  young  man,"  said  one,  *'  that  the 
work  may  be  done  as  we  may  want  ? " 

"  Try  me,"  said  James.  "  Try  me  for  two  weeks,  and  if 
the  work  is  not  done  to  your  satisfaction  I  will  retire  with- 
out a  word." 

So  they  agreed  that  they  would  try  him,  and  the  result 
was  satisfactory.  He  rang  the  bell  to  call  the  teachers 
and  students  in  the  morning,    and  when  it  was  time   for 
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them  to  begin  their  work.  The  floor  was  always  clean  that 
he  had  swept,  and  he  was  never  behind  with  his  duties. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  popular  persons  in  the 
academy.  He  had  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one,  and 
every  one  liked  him.  He  was  witty  and  quick  at  repartee, 
and  his  jokes  were  often  brilliant  and  striking,  but  they 
were  never  ill-natured.  He  was  always  good-natured  and 
kindly.  He  had  excellent  conversational  powers,  and  was 
very  entertaining.  He  had  always  some  poetry  to  recite, 
for  he  was  fond  of  it  and  had  a  retentive  memory.  He 
seldom  spent  time  in  the  playground ;  he  was  too  much  in 
earnest  in  regard  to  his  studies  to  care  for  amusements.  A 
lady,  who  was  at  the  college  with  him,  said — "  He  was 
almost  too  industrious,  and  too  anxious  to  make  the  utmost 
of  his  opportunities  to  study."  The  same  lady  says — "  At 
the  institute  the  members  were  like  a  band  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  all  struggling  to  advance  in  knowledge.  They 
all  dressed  plainly,  and  there  was  no  attempt  or  pretence  at 
dressing  stylishly  or  fashionably.  Hiram  was  a  little 
country  place,  with  no  fascinations  or  worldly  attractions 
to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  students  from  their  work. 
Two  churches,  the  post  oflS.ce,  one  store,  and  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  with  the  college  buildings,  constituted  the  village." 

The  aims  which  the  founders  had  in  establishing  the 
school  were  thus  described  in  the  Centennial  History  of 
Education  in  Ohio  : — 

"  The  aims  of  the  school  were  both  general  and  special ; 
more  narrowly  they  were  these — 

"  (1.)  To  provide  a  sound,  scientific,  and  literary  education. 

"  (2.)  To  temper  and  sweeten  such  education  with  moral 
and  Scriptural  knowledge. 

"  (3.)  To  educate  young  me  n  for  the  ministry. 

"  One  peculiar  tenet  of  the  religious  movement  in  which 
it  originated  was  impressed  upon  the  Eclectic  Institute  at 
its  organisation.     The  Disciples  believed  that  the  Bible  had 
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been  in  a  degree  obscurated  by  the  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical systems.  Hence,  their  religious  movement  was  a  revolt 
from  the  theology  of  the  schools,  and  an  overture  to  men  to 
come  face  to  face  with  the  Scriptures.  They  believed  also, 
that  to  the  holy  writings  belonged  a  larger  place  in  general 
culture  than  had  yet  been  accorded  to  them.  Accordingly, 
in  all  their  educational  institutions  they  have  emphasised 
the  Bible  and  its  related  branches  of  knowledge.  This  may 
be  called  the  distinctive  feature  of  their  schools.  The 
charter  of  the  Eclectic  Institute,  therefore,  declared  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  to  be — The  instruction  of  youth 
of  both  sexes  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  especially  of  moral  science,  as  based  on  the  facts  and 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  The  institute  rose  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of  popularity. 
On  the  opening  day,  eighty -four  students  were  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  soon  the  number  rose  to  two  or  three  hundred 
per  term.  Students  came  from  a  wide  region  of  country. 
Ohio  furnished  the  larger  number  ;  but  there  was  a  liberal 
patronage  from  Canada,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
considerable  number  came  from  the  Southern  States,  and  a 
still  larger  from  the  Western.  These  students  differed 
widely  in  age,  ability,  culture,  and  wants.  Some  received 
grammar  school  instruction,  while  others  still  pushed 
on  far  into  the  regular  college  course.  Classes  were 
organised  and  taught  in  the  collegiate  studies,  as  they 
were  called,  for  language,  mathematics,  literature,  science, 
philosophy,  and  history.  No  degrees  were  conferred,  and 
no  students  were  graduated.  After  they  had  mastered  the 
English  studies,  students  were  allowed  a  wide  range  of 
choice.  The  principle  of  election  had  free  course.  A  course 
of  study  was  published  in  the  catalogue  after  the  first  year 
or  two ;  but  it  was  rather  a  list  of  studies  taught  as  they 
were  called  for  than  a  curriculum  that  students  pretended 
closely  to  follow." 

u 
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The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  Professor  B.  A.  HinsdalOj 
who  has  since  given  to  the  world  a  beautiful  book — 
The  Hiram  College  Memorial  of  President  Garfield.  The 
following  occurs  in  it : — 

"  An  obvious  and  interesting  analogy  between  the  school 
and  the  pupil  could  be  readily  traced  out.  Both  were  in 
the  formative  period ;  both  were  full  of  strength  and  enthu- 
siasm :  but  both  needed  growth  and  ripeness.  He  was 
strong-framed,  deep-chested,  six  feet  high,  with  a  blue  eye, 
and  a  massive  head  surmounted  by  a  shock  of  tow-coloured 
hair.  Physically  he  was  the  Garfield  of  twenty  years 
later,  only  he  had  the  pulpy  adolescence  of  twenty.  Time 
had  not  yet  rounded  out  his  figure,  browned  and  thinned 
his  hair,  and  put  into  his  face  the  lines  of  thought.  The 
school  was  growing,  and  he  was  growing.  His  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  had  already  declared  themselves. 
Having  lost  his  father  in  his  infancy,  and  having  been 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
midst  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  his  sense  of  responsibility, 
his  judgment,  and  his  self -helpfulness,  were  developed  much 
beyond  the  average.  He  was  full  of  animal  spirits  and 
young  joviality ;  but  he  had  had  his  ear  upon  the  human 
heart,  and  had  heard  its  reverberatory  murmur  in  the  minor 
key.  Two  years  or  more  before  he  had  finished  the  studies 
of  the  Orange  District  School.  At  Chester,  O.,  where  he 
had  attended  Geauga  Seminary  four  terms  in  1849  and 
1850,  he  had  studied  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  and 
botany,  and  begun  Latin  and  Greek.  He  had  taught 
District  School  two  terms,  and  received  a  full  measure  of 
the  benefit  which  comes  from  that  valuable  discipline.  He 
had  already  put  his  early  longings  for  the  lake  and  the  sea 
behind  him,  and  had  determined  to  have  the  best  education 
he  could  obtain.  His  coming  to  Hiram  was  the  next  step 
toward  carrying  out  this  resolution." 

Soon  after  he  entered  the  college  he  became  acquainted 
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with  a  lady  who  exercised  a  strong  personal  influence  upon 
him,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  the  greatest  venera- 
tion and  gratitude — Miss  Almeda  A.  Booth,  a  woman  of 
great  abUity.  "  She  was  only  nine  years  his  senior ;  but 
she  concentrated  upon  him  all  the  impassioned  force  of  a 
strong  maternal  soul,  and  she  led  him  to  intellectual  heights 
seldom  trod  by  any  but  the  highest  intellects." 

Garfield  thus  described  his  first  glimpse  of  her : — 

"A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  term,  I  saw  a 
class  of  three  reciting  in  mathematics — geometry,  I  think. 
They  sat  on  one  of  the  red  benches,  in  the  centre  aisle  of 
the  lower  chapel.  I  had  never  seen  geometry;  and  in 
regarding  both  teacher  and  class  with  a  feeling  of  reveren- 
tial awe  for  the  intellectual  heights  to  which  they  had 
climbed,  I  studied  their  faces  so  closely  that  I  seem  to  see 
them  now  as  distinctly  as  I  saw  them  then." 

He  afterwards  said  of  her  : — 

"  On  my  own  behalf,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  for 
her  generous  and  powerful  aid,  so  often  and  so  efiiciently 
rendered,  for  her  quick  and  never-failing  sympathy,  and  for 
her  intelligent,  unselfish,  and  unswerving  friendship,  I  owe 
her  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  affection,  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  longest  term  of  life  would  have  been  too  short." 

Miss  Booth  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  college ;  and 
although  James  Garfield  was  not  much  in  her  class,  she  yet 
helped  him  very  considerably.  He  once  said  to  Mr.  Kirke, 
"  I  never  met  the  man  whose  mind  I  feared  to  grapple 
with  ;  but  this  woman  could  lead  where  I  found  it  hard  to 
follow."  Kirke  adds — "  She  not  only  guided  his  studies,  but 
she  shared  in  them  as  a  comrade  and  co-worker;  and  a 
friend  relates  how  she  sat  with  him  after  school  one  night, 
taking  up  a  thesis  he  was  preparing  for  an  exhibition  day, 
both  so  supremely  absorbed  in  the  work  that  neither 
realised  the  night  had  worn  away  till  the  morning  light, 
came  breaking  through  the  window." 
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The  two  often  talked  together  of  their  future.  "  I  intend 
to  go  to  college,"  Garfield  would  say,  and  Miss  Booth  was 
of  the  same  mind.  The  learning  they  had  made  them  both 
wish  for  more.  They  longed  to  climb  the  heights  and 
delve  into  the  depths  of  knowledge ;  and  the  one  helped 
the  other  on. 

Before  Garfield  left  Hiram  for  college  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher;  and  so  satisfactorily  had  both  he  and  his  friend  done 
their  work,  that  when  they  left  they  received  a  distinguished 
mark  of  the  approbation  of  the  college  authorities. 

Professor  Hinsdale  thus  writes  : — 

"  His  early  engagement  as  a  teacher  may  point  to  a  cer- 
tain rawness  in  the  school.  However  that  may  be,  the  pupil 
lost  nothing,  but  gained  much.  That  the  engagement  was 
of  great  value  to  him  all  will  admit,  who  hold  with  the 
ancients  and  with  the  founders  of  the  European  Universities, 
that  teaching  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  perfection  of 
the  scholar.  In  this  respect  Hiram  gave  him  an  advantage 
that  an  older  school,  with  a  higher  standard  and  more 
conventionality,  could  not  have  given.  The  two  years 
following  he  taught  arithmetic,  grammar,  algebra,  penman- 
ship,  geometry,  and  classes  in  classics.  He  handled  large 
classes  in  the  English  studies  with  conspicuous  power.  He 
took  captive  the  members  of  his  classes.  He  won  the 
.  students  as  a  body.  His  pupils  and  fellow-students  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  him,  as  well  as  much  to  write  in 
their  letters,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  made  a  deep 
impression,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  patrons 
of  the  school  generally.  The  managers  of  the  institute  saw 
that  his  services  would  be  most  desirable  when  he  had 
finished  his  own  studies.  He  and  Miss  Booth  left  college  at 
the  same  time.  As  they  took  their  leave — he  to  return 
in  two  years,  and  she  in  one — the  Board  adopted  this 
resolution : — 

"  In  view  of  the  faithfulness  and  service  to  the  institution 
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of  James  A-  Garfield  and  Almeda  Booth,  we  recommend 
to  appropriate  to  each  fifty  dollars  in  addition  to  their 
salaries." 

The  log-cabin  boy  was  winning  his  way.  He  was  conquer- 
ing, one  by  one,  the  diflSculties  of  his  position.  He  was 
fighting  in  a  good  conflict,  and  going  not  only  onward,  but 
upward  in  a  straight  course.  He  had  made  his  choice  now, 
and  was  so  living  as  to  fill  his  mother's  heart  with  joy,  and 
give  promise  of  future  greatness. 

"  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold ! 
Understanding  is  a  well-spring  of  life  unto  him  that  hath 
it." 


OHAPTER    YI. 


IN   COLLEGE,    Ai^D   PRESIDENT   OF   HIRAM. 

' '  Dear  Alma  Mater,  long  as  stand, 
Like  pillars  of  our  native  land, 
These  everlasting  hills, 
Thy  grateful  children  shall  proclaim 
In  every  clime  thy  growing  fame." 


iJHE  additional  fifty  dollars  generously  presented  to 
James  Garfield  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him ; 
for  he  hesitated  long  in  regard  to  his  collegiate 
course  for  lack  of  means.  In  a  talk  which  he  had  with  his 
mother,  he  mentioned  a  plan  that  had  come  into  his  head. 

"  Uncle  Thomas  has  been  getting  rich,  has  he  not, 
mother  1 "  he  asked,  as  one  day,  during  vacation,  he  and  she 
walked  in  the  apple-orchard,  among  the  one  hundred  apple 
trees  which  his  father  had  planted. 

"He  has  certainly  appeared  to  thrive  for  the  last  few 
years,"  she  answered. 

"Then,  mother,  I  think  I  shall  ask  him  to  lend  me  the 
necessary  money  to  go  to  college  with.  I  don't  like  bor- 
rowing ;  but  if  I  could  go  now  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
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graduate,  it  would  be  the  making  of  me,  Do  you  think 
uncle  would  do  it  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  my  son ;  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  he 
would.     There  would  be  no  harm  in  asking  him." 

"  I  mean  to  insure  my  life  in  a  Life  Assurance  Company, 
and  then  give  the  policy  to  uncle  as  security." 

"That  would  be  very  fair.  I  hope  you  will  succeed, 
James.  It  is  wonderful  how  you  have  been  helped  onward 
and  upward,  is  it  not  %  " 

"  Yes,  it  is ;  and  by  God's  help  I  will  get  further  yet. 
Oh,  mother,  I  am  very  glad  and  thankful  that  you  talked 
me  out  of  my  foolish  desire  to  go  to  sea,  and  persuaded  me 
to  try  to  get  an  education.  It  is  of  greater  worth  than  a 
fortune  to  me ;  only  I  want  to  improve  myself  more  and 
more.  Nothing  is  so  pleasant  as  mounting  the  steps  of 
learning." 

"  I  knew  you  would  find  it  so,  James ;  and  we  cannot  tell 
what  position  in  life  you  may  yet  fill.  God  has  been  very 
good  to  you  hitherto,  and  He  may  be  preparing  you  for 
something  of  which  you  have  never  dreamed." 

"  Nothing  can  be  better  than  to  do  the  present  thing  as 
well  as  I  can,  mother." 

"  No,  my  son ;  and  then  wait  to  see  the  development  of 
events." 

"  That  is  what  I  will  try  to  do." 

"Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  That  you  should  be  so 
respected  at  Hiram  is  a  great  joy  to  your  mother,  who  has 
never  forgotten  to  pray  for  you." 

"And  it  may  be  to  your  prayers  that  I  owe  all  my 
success." 

The  money  that  was  necessary  to  enable  James  Garfield 
to  go  through  his  college  course  was  provided  by  a  worthy 
gentleman  who  had  watched  his  progress  with  interest.  The 
life  insurance  policy  was  handed  to  him  with  the  words,  "  If 
I  live,  I  shaJl  pay  you  ;  and  if  I  die,  you  will  suffer  no  loss." 
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The  money  having  been  found,  the  next  thing  was  to 
decide  upon  which  college  to  choose.  There  was  a  college  of 
his  denomination  at  Bethany ;  but  he  decided  not  to  go  there, 
and  explained  his  reasons  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : — 

"  After  thinking  it  all  over,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  to  Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  There  are  three  reasons 
why  I  have  decided  not  to  go  to  Bethany.  1st.  The  course 
of  study  is  not  so  extensive  or  thorough  as  in  Eastern 
colleges.  2nd.  Bethany  leans  too  heavily  towards  slavery. 
3rd.  I  am  the  son  of  Disciple  parents,  am  one  myself,  and 
have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  people  of  other  views ; 
I  having  always  lived  in  the  West,  I  think  it  will  make  me 
more  liberal,  both  in  my  religious  and  general  views  and 
sentiments,  to  go  into  a  new  circle,  where  I  shall  be  under 
new  influence.  These  considerations  led  me  to  conclude  to 
go  to  some  New  England  college.  I,  therefore,  wrote  to 
the  President  of  Brown  University,  Yale,  and  "Williams, 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  study  I  had  done,  and  asking 
how  long  it  would  take  me  to  finish  their  course.  The 
answers  are  now  before  me.  All  tell  me  I  can  graduate  in 
two  years.  They  are  all  brief,  business  notes ;  but  President 
Hopkins  concludes  with  this  sentence  :  '  If  you  come  here, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.'  Other  things 
being  so  nearly  equal,  this  sentence,  which  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  has  settled  that  question 
for  me.     I  shall  start  for  Williams  next  week." 

He  accordingly  said  good-bye  to  his  mother,  and  to  his 
friend  and  former  class-companion.  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph, 
and  went  to  college. 

The  students  at  once  dubbed  him  the  "  Ohio  giant,"  for 
he  was  so  tall  as  to  be  head  and  shoulders  above  most  of 
them.  He  was  the  picture  of  health  and  strength  ;  and  his 
"  broad  shoulders,  large  face,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  brown 
hair/'  made  him  interesting  to  them  all.  But  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  his  appearance. 
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Edmund  Kirke  says  : — "  By  those  who  knew  Garfield  at 
this  time  he  is  described  as  a  tall,  awkward  youth,  with  a 
great  shock  of  light  hair  rising  nearly  erect  from  a  broad, 
high  forehead,  and  an  open,  kindly,  and  thoughtful  face, 
which  showed  no  traces  of  his  long  struggle  with  poverty 
and  privation.  His  class-mates  will  speak  of  his  prodigious 
industry;  his  cordial,  hearty,  and  social  ways ;  and  the  great 
zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  all  the  physical  exercises  of 
the  students.  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  the  most 
ready  and  efiective  debater  in  the  college  ;  and  one  occasion 
on  which  he  displayed  these  peculiar  abilities  is  specially 
mentioned.  Charles  Summer  had  been  stricken  down  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  by  Brooks  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
news  reaching  the  college,  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  students.  An  indignation  meeting  was  that  evening 
held  among  them  ;  and  mounting  the  platform,  Garfield — 
BO  says  my  informant,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  students 
— delivered  '  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned 
speeches  that  was  ever  heard  in  old  Williams.'  " 

Whitelaw  Reid,  in  his  Ohio  in  the  War,  speaks  thus  of 
Garfield  at  Williams  College  : — "  The  western  carpenter  and 
village  school-teacher  received  many  a  shock  in  the  new 
sphere  in  which  he  now  entered.  On  every  hand  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  social  superiority  of  his  fellow  students. 
Their  ways  were  free  from  the  little  awkward  habits  of  the 
labouring  untrained  youth.  Their  speech  was  free  from 
the  uncouth  phrases  of  the  provincial  circles  in  which  he 
had  moved.  Their  toilets  made  the  handiwork  of  his 
village  tailor  look  sadly  shabby.  Their  freehanded  expen- 
ditures contrasted  strikingly  with  his  enforced  parsimony. 
To  some  tough-fibred  hearts  these  would  have  been  only 
petty  annoyances ;  to  the  warm,  social,  generous  mind  of 
young  Garfield  they  seem,  from  more  than  one  indication  of 
his  college  life  that  we  can  gather,  to  have  been  a  source  of 
positive  anguish.     But  he  bore  bravely  up,  maintained  the 
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advanced  standing  in  the  junior  class  to  which  he  had 
been  admitted  on  his  arrival,  and  at  the  end  of  his  two 
years'  course  bore  off  the  metaphysical  honour  of  the  class, 
which  was  reckoned  at  Williams  College  among  the  highest 
within  the  gift  of  the  institution  to  her  graduating 
members." 

One  of  the  letters  written  by  Garfield  to  his  friend  when 
in  Williams  College,  and  just  recovering  from  an  illness,  is 
interesting.     It  is  dated — 

"Williams  College,  lOth  August  1854. 
"  My  Deak  Sir — I  have  been  down  near  to  the  gates  of 
the  '  Silent  City '  since  last  I  wrote  to  you.  Perhaps  it 
were  better  had  I  entered — God  knoweth.  But  the  crisis  is 
passed,  and  I  am  slowly  returning  now.  Your  kind,  good 
letter  was  received  to-day,  and  I  will  respond  immediately. 
I  think  I  told  you  in  my  other  that  I  had  taken  cold  nearly 
every  night  since  I  came,  and  had  had  a  severe  headache 
for  about  ten  days.  However,  I  kept  on  studying  until 
Friday,  the  4th,  when  the  hot  water  streamed  from  my 
eyes  so  that  I  could  not  see,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  send  for  a  physician.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  much  I  have 
felt  the  absence  of  dear  friends  during  these  long,  dreary 
hours  of  pain !  I  must  subjoin  some  lines  that  have 
been  ringing  through  the  chambers  of  my  soul ;  and  though 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author,  yet  they  possess 
the  elements  of  immortality.  I  know  you  will  love  them 
and  feel  them  : — 

'  Commend  me  to  the  friend  that  comes 

"When  I  am  sad  and  lone, 
And  makes  the  anguish  of  my  heart 

The  suffering  of  his  own  ; 
Who  coldly  shuns  the  glittering  throng, 

And  pleasure's  gay  levee, 
And  comes  to  gild  a  sombre  hour, 

And  give  his  heart  to  me. 
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'  He  hears  me  count  my  sorrows  o'er, 

And  when  the  task  is  done, 
He  freely  gives  me  all  I  ask — 

A  sigh  for  every  one. 
He  cannot  wear  a  smiling  face 

When  mine  is  touched  with  gloom, 
But,  like  the  violet,  seeks  to  cheer 

The  midnight  with  perfume. 

'  Commend  me  to  that  generous  heart. 

Which,  like  the  pine  on  high. 
Uplifts  the  same  unvarying  brow 

To  every  change  of  sky  ; 
Whose  friendship  does  not  fade  away 

When  wintry  tempests  blow, 
But  like  the  winter's  icy  crown, 

Looks  greener  through  the  snow. 

'  He  flies  not  with  the  flitting  stork, 

That  seeks  a  southern  sky. 
But  lingers  where  the  wounded  bird 

Hath  laid  him  down  to  die. 
Oh,  such  a  friend  !  he  is  in  truth, 

Whate'er  his  lot  may  be, 
A  rainbow  on  the  storm  of  life. 

An  anchor  on  its  sea.' 

"  Thank  God,  I  enjoy  such  friends  as  that,  though  they  are 
not  with  me.  But  I  must  stop.  ...  I  need  not  say  I  am, 
as  ever,  your  brother,  "  James." 

A  pleasant  circumstance  occurred  during  one  of  the 
vacations  which  he  spent  in  college.  He  had  the  free  use 
of  the  college  library.  He  had  never  read  a  line  of 
Shakespeare,  excepting  the  extracts  which  he  had  seen  in 
school  reading-books.  Nor  was  he  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  poets.  He  had  voluntarily,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
resolved  to  shun  novel-reading.  The  Disciples  thought  it 
a  wicked  waste  of  time,  and  not  compatible  with  the 
serious  business  of  life.     But  during  this  holiday  he  read 
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Shakespeare  "from  cover  to  cover,"  and  then  looked  to 
see  what  the  other  poets  had  to  say.  He  decided  that 
he  preferred  Tennyson  to  any  of  them,  and  he  revelled 
in  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  Laureate  through  all  the 
holidays. 

During  the  second  year,  James  Garfield  joined  the 
Philologian  Society,  and  he  became  a  debater  of  more  than 
ordinary  vigour.  He  studied  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  German, 
which  last  he  carried  on  so  successfully  that  he  could  read 
Goethe  and  Schiller  readily.  During  this  year,  too,  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Williams  Quarterly,  a 
college  magazine  of  high  merit. 

It  was  during  his  last  college  term  that  he  made  his  first 
political  speech.  Although  he  was  now  nearly  twenty-five 
he  had  never  voted  ;  but  when  the  Republican  party  arose, 
and  a  strong  feeling  against  slavery  began  to  grow  among 
them,  he  became  interested  in  politics. 

He  graduated  in  August  1858  with  a  class  honour  by 
President  Hopkins,  won  by  his  essay  on  "  The  Seen  and 
the  Unseen."  He  left  college  with  regret,  and  always  spoke 
of  President  Hopkins  with  gratitude  and  veneration. 

In  the  meantime,  a  position  in  the  Troy  School,  at  an 
excellent  salary,  had  been  offered  him  :  but  if  he  had  accepted 
it  he  could  not  have  finished  his  college  education,  and  he 
therefore  declined  it.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  free,  Hiram 
offered  him  a  position  as  Principal,  and  though  the  salary 
was  small,  he  accepted  it.  As  he  went  away  from  the 
college  he  said  of  President  Hopkins  : — 

"  Give  me  a  log-hut,  with  only  a  simple  bench,  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  and  I  on  the  other,  and  you  may  have 
all  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraries  without  him." 
And  on  another  occasion  he  said,  "  I  am  surprised  to  meet 
President  Hopkins — some  thought  or  word  of  his — so  often 
along  the  path  of  my  life." 

President  Hopkins  closed  the  session  with  a  sermon,  of 


Widow  of  President  Garfield. 
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which  these  were  the  final  words  : — "  Go  to  your  posts  ; 
take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God ;  watch  the 
signals  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  your  Leader.  That 
Leader  is  not  now  in  the  form  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows ; 
not  now  does  the  sweat  of  agony  rain  from  him.  Him 
the  armies  of  heaven  follow  ;  and  He  hath  on  His  vesture 
and  on  His  thigh  a  name  written,  '  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.'  The  conflict  may  be  long,  but  its  issue  is 
not  doubtful.  You  may  fall  upon  the  field  before  the 
final  peal  of  victory;  but  be  ye  faithful  unto  death,  and 
ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life." 

One  at  least  of  the  earnest  listeners  who  caught  and 
treasured  the  words  of  President  Hopkins  endeavoured  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  them. 

James  Garfield  went  to  his  work  at  Hiram  College,  firmly 
resolved  that  in  righteousness  and  truth  should  be  his 
strength.  Whether  or  not  he  knew  at  that  time  that  the 
motto  of  the  Garfield  coat-of-arms  was  Through  faith  I 
conquer,  it  was  certainly  the  motto  of  his  heart  and  life. 

A  year  after  he  became  the  President  of  Hiram  Academy 
he  was  married  to  Lucretia  Rudolph.  They  had  been  true 
to  each  other  for  many  years,  and  patient  also  ;  but  now 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  their  union,  and  accordingly  the 
marriage  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  the  11th 
November  1858.  Garfield  had  now  two  helpers  at  Hiram, 
for  Miss  Booth  was  there  too.  Kirke  says — "  His  wife 
proved  herself  a  most  efficient  helpmate  in  his  studies  and 
college  duties.  His  life  now  was  a  most  laborious  one, 
and  he  has  often  said  that  he  could  not  have  gone  through 
with  his  work  without  her  aid  and  that  of  his  accom- 
plished friend.  Miss  Almeda  Booth.  At  one  time  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  geology,  held  debates  on 
subjects  of  public  interest,  spoke  frequently  on  Sundays, 
and  heard  the  recitations  of  five  or  six  classes  every  day, 
besides  attending  to  all  the  financial  affairs  of  the  college, 
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and  studying  for  admission  to  the  bar.  But  these  glorious 
women  followed  him  in  all  his  studies,  and  shared  his  labours. 
When  he  had  speeches  to  make,  or  lectures  to  deliver, 
they  would  ransack  the  library  by  day,  collecting  facts  and 
marking  books  for  reference,  to  be  at  night  used  in  the 
preparation  of  his  discourses." 

Connell  says: — "After  his  marriage  he  continued  to  board 
in  a  very  plain  style,  his  wife  being  one  of  those  notable 
young  women  whose  pretty  face  and  social  position  in  no 
way  interfered  with  her  common-sense  and  her  willingness 
to  make  her  life  conform  to  their  financial  circumstances. 
A  kind  Providence,  which  for  his  good  had  often  left  him 
to  hardships  and  toil,  most  signally  blessed  his  life  through 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  Both  women  had  a  great  influence 
upon  his  later  life.  His  wife,  in  her  modesty,  industry, 
economy,  and  intellectual  keenness,  was  a  treasure  of  incal- 
culable value  to  him  in  every  walk  of  life;  and  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage  the  line  can  safely  be  drawn  in  his  history, 
between  the  old  rough,  self-sacrificing  struggle  with  adver- 
sity, and  the  new  era  of  joy,  prosperity,  and  fame." 

Hinsdale  says — "  His  obligations  to  her  in  the  wifely 
relation  he  strongly  and  beautifully  recognised  on  all 
fitting  occasions.  Her  great  strength  of  character,  long 
before  known  to  private  friends,  was  fully  revealed  to  the 
world  in  the  long  tragedy  that  closed  at  Elberon,  19th 
September  1881.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garfield's  domestic  life 
was  eminently  happy  and  beautiful.  After  the  war. 
Grandma  Garfield,  now  known  so  pleasantly  to  the  world 
as  '  the  little  white-haired  mother,'  was  generally  a  member 
of  the  family.  They  were  a  happy  trio — a  fond  mother,  a 
dutiful  son  and  husband,  a  faithful  daughter  and  wife. 
Both  General  and  Mrs.  Garfield  were  always  conspicuous 
for  private  and  domestic  virtues,  filial  afiection,  unbroken 
troth,  and  parental  love." 

Every  one  was  glad  that  the  Principal  should  be  so  happy 
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in  his  private  life.  The  boys  loved  him,  and  found  in  him 
a  true  friend.  •'  Their  minds  began  to  open  ;  new  aspira- 
tions began  to  stir  in  their  hearts.  Often  these  boys  had 
troubles  peculiarly  their  own.  Some  were  poor ;  some 
were  tethered  to  home;  some  wanted  courage  and  self- 
reliance  ;  some  tended  to  despondency.  Mr.  Garfield  found 
them  out.  He  remembered  his  own  experience.  He 
seemed  to  read  by  intuition  a  mind  that  teemed  with  new 
facts,  ideas,  and  impressions,  that  was  stirred  by  a  new 
spirit  and  power,  that  sighed  for  wider  and  higher  activity. 
These  students  he  aided  with  his  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. A  boy  who  wanted  to  study,  and  was  poor,  called 
out  his  full  interest." 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

GARFIELD    ON   COLLEGE   EDUCATION. 

"Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee." 


IHE  following  speech  by  the  man  whose  life  is 
before  us  is  worth  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
Englishmen  interested  in  the  great  question  of 


the  education  of  the  people  of  the  future : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Society — I  congratulate  you 
on  the  significant  fact,  that  the  questions  which  most 
vitally  concern  your  personal  work  are  at  this  time  rapidly 
becoming — indeed,  have  already  become — questions  of  first 
importance  to  the  whole  nation. 

"  In  ordinary  times  we  could  scarcely  find  two  subjects 
wider  apart  than  the  meditations  of  a  school-boy,  when  he 
asks  what  he  shall  do  with  himself,  and  how  he  shall  do  it, 
and  the  forecastings  of  a  great  nation,  when  it  studies  the 
laws  of  its  own  life,  and  endeavours  to  solve  the  problem  of 
its  destiny.  But  now  there  is  more  than  a  resemblance 
between  the  nation's  work  and  yours.  If  the  two  are  not 
identical,  they  at  least  bear  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  a 
part. 
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"  The  nation,  having  passed  through  the  childhood  of  its 
history,  and  being  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  life,  based  on 
a  fuller  recognition  of  the  rights  of  manhood,  has  discovered 
that  liberty  can  be  safe  only  when  the  suffrage  is  illuminated 
by  education.  It  is  now  perceived  that  the  life  and  light 
of  a  nation  are  inseparable.  Hence  the  Federal  Government 
has  established  a  National  Department  of  Education,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  young  men  and  women  how  to  be 
good  citizens. 

"  You,  young  gentlemen,  having  passed  the  limits  of 
childhood,  and  being  about  to  enter  the  larger  world  of 
manhood,  with  its  manifold  struggles  and  aspirations,  are 
now  confronted  with  the  question.  What  must  I  do  to  fit 
myself  most  completely,  not  for  being  a  citizen  merely,  but 
for  being  all  that  doth  become  a  man,  living  in  the  full 
light  of  the  Christian  civilisation  of  America  1  Your 
disenthralled  and  victorious  country  asks  you  to  be 
educated  for  her  sake,  and  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
your  being  still  more  imperatively  ask  it  for  your  own 
sake. 

"  In  the  hope  that  I  may  aid  you  in  solving  some  of  these 
questions,  I  have  chosen  for  my  theme  on  this  occasion 
'The  Course  of  Study  in  American  Colleges,  and  its 
Adaptation  to  the  Wants  of  our  Time.'  Before  examin- 
ing any  course  of  study,  we  should  clearly  apprehend  the 
objects  to  be  obtained  by  a  liberal  education. 

"  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  all  study 
is  twofold — to  discipline  our  faculties,  and  to  acquire  know- 
ledge for  the  duties  of  life.  It  is  happily  provided  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  labour  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired  is  the  only  means  of  disciplining  the 
powers.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  we 
compel  ourselves  to  learn  what  we  ought  to  know,  and 
use  it  when  learned,  our  discipline  will  take  care  of 
itself. 
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"  Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  kinds  of  knowledge  should 
be  the  objects  of  a  liberal  education  1  Without  adopting  in 
full  the  classification  of  Herbert  Spencer,  it  will  be  sufii- 
ciently  comprehensive  for  my  present  purpose  to  propose 
the  following  kinds  of  knowledge,  stated  in  the  order  of 
their  importance : — 

"  First,  That  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  our  bodies  and  the  preservation  of  our 
health. 

^^  Second,  The  knowledge  of  those  principles  by  which 
the  useful  arts  and  industries  are  carried  on  and  improved. 

"  Third,  That  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  our  rights  and  duties  as  citizens. 

"  Fourth,  A  knowledge  of  the  intellectual,  moral, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  nature  of  man,  and  his  relations 
to  nature  and  civilisation. 

'^  Fifth,  That  special  and  thorough  knowledge  which  is 
requisite  for  the  particular  profession  or  pursuit  which  a 
man  may  choose  as  his  life-work  after  he  has  completed  his 
college  studies. 

"  In  brief,  the  student  should  study  himself,  his  relations 
to  society,  to  nature,  and  to  art ;  and,  above  all,  in  all,  and 
through  all  these,  he  should  study  the  relations  of  himself, 
society,  nature,  and  art,  to  God,  the  Author  of  them  all. 
Of  course  it  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  desirable,  to  confine 
the  course  of  development  exclusively  to  this  order ;  for 
Truth  is  so  related  and  correlated,  that  no  department  of 
her  realm  is  wholly  isolated. 

"  "We  cannot  learn  much  that  pertains  to  the  industry  of 
society  without  learning  something  of  the  material  world 
and  the  laws  that  govern  it. 

•'  We  cannot  study  nature  profoundly  without  bringing 
ourselves  into  communion  with  the  spirit  of  art  which 
pervades  and  fills  the  universe.  But  what  I  suggest  is, 
that  we  should  make  the  course  of  study  conform  generally 
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to  the  order  here  indicated  ;  that  the  student  shall  first 
study  that  which  he  most  needs  to  know  ;  that  the  order  of 
his  needs  shall  be  the  order  of  his  work.  Now,  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  from  the  day  the  child's  foot  first  presses 
the  green  turf  till  the  day  when,  an  old  man,  he  is  ready  to 
be  laid  under  it,  there  is  not  an  hour  in  which  he  does  not 
need  to  know  a  thousand  things  in  relation  to  his  body — 
'  what  he  shall  eat,  what  he  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal 
he  shall  be  clothed.'  Unprovided  with  that  instinct  which 
enables  the  lower  animals  to  reject  the  noxious  and  select 
the  nutritive,  man  must  learn  even  the  most  primary  truth 
that  ministers  to  his  self-preservation.  If  parents  were 
themselves  sufficiently  educated,  most  of  this  knowledge 
might  be  acquired  at  the  mother's  knee ',  but,  by  the 
strangest  perversion  and  misdirection  of  the  educational 
forces,  these  most  essential  elements  of  knowledge  are  more 
neglected  than  any  other. 

"  School  committees  would  summarily  dismiss  the  teacher 
who  should  have  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  spend  three 
days  of  each  week  with  her  pupils  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
teaching  them  the  names,  peculiarities,  and  uses  of  rocks, 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  and  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
animals,  birds,  and  insects,  which  fill  the  world  with  life 
and  beauty.  They  will  applaud  her  for  continuing  to 
perpetrate  that  undefended  and  indefensible  outrage  upon 
the  laws  of  physical  and  intellectual  life,  which  keeps  a 
little  child  sitting  in  silence,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hold  his 
mind  to  the  words  of  a  printed  page,  for  six  hours  in  a  day. 
Herod  was  merciful,  for  he  finished  his  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  in  a  day ;  but  this  practice  kills  by  the  savagery 
of  slow  torture.  And  what  is  the  child  directed  to  study  ? 
Besides  the  mass  of  words  and  sentences  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  memorise,  not  one  syllable  of  which  he  under- 
stands, at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  he  is  set  to  work  on 
English  grammar — one  of  the  most  complex,  intricate,  and 
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metaphysical  of  studies,  requiring  a  mind  of  much  muscle 
and  discipline  to  master  it.  Thus  are  squandered — nay,  far 
worse  than  squandered — those  three  precious  years  when 
the  child  is  all  ear  and  eye,  when  its  eager  spirit,  with 
insatiable  curiosity,  hungers  and  thirsts  to  know  the  what 
and  the  why  of  the  world  and  its  wonderful  furniture.  We 
silence  its  sweet  clamour  by  cramming  its  hungry  mind 
with  words — words,  empty,  meaningless  words.  It  asks 
for  bread  and  we  give  it  a  stone.  It  is  to  me  a  perpetual 
wonder  that  any  child's  love  of  knowledge  survives  the 
outrages  of  the  schoolroom.  It  would  be  foreign  from 
my  present  purpose  to  consider  further  the  subject  of 
primary  education;  but  it  is  worthy  your  profoundest 
thought,  for  'out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.'  That  man 
will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  shall  teach  us  how 
to  manage  rightly  the  first  years  of  a  child's  education. 
I,  for  one,  declare  that  no  child  of  mine  shall  ever  be 
compelled  to  study  one  hour,  or  to  learn  even  the  English 
alphabet,  before  he  has  deposited  under  his  skin  at  least 
seven  years  of  muscle  and  bone. 

"  What  are  our  seminaries  and  colleges  accomplishing  in 
the  way  of  teaching  the  laws  of  life  and  physical  well-being  ? 
I  should  scarcely  wrong  them  were  I  to  answer  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing.  The  few  recitations  which  some  of  the 
colleges  require  in  anatomy  and  physiology  unfold  but  the 
alphabet  of  those  subjects.  The  emphasis  of  college  culture 
does  not  fall  there.  The  graduate  has  learned  the  Latin  of 
the  old  maxim,  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  ; "  but  how  to 
strengthen  the  mind  by  the  preservation  of  the  body  he  has 
never  learned.  He  can  read  you  in  Xenophon's  best  Attic 
Greek  that  Apollo  flayed  the  unhappy  Marsyas,  and  hanged 
up  his  skin  as  a  trophy ;  but  he  has  never  examined  the 
wonderful  texture  of  his  own  skin,  or  the  laws  by  which  he 
may  preserve  it.  He  would  blush  to  mistake  the  place  of  a 
Greek  accent,  or   put   the  ictus  on  the  second  syllable  of 
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Eolus  3  but  tho  whole  circle,  "  liheralium  artium,'"  so  pom- 
pously referred  to  in  his  diploma  of  graduation,  may  not 
have  been  taught  him,  as  I  can  testify  in  an  instance  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  whether  the  jijunum  is  a  bone,  or  the 
humerus  an  intestine.  Every  hour  of  study  consumes  a 
portion  of  his  muscular  and  vital  force.  Every  tissue  of  his 
body  requires  its  appropriate  nourishment,  the  elements  of 
which  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  various  products  of 
Nature ;  but  he  has  never  inquired  where  he  shall  find  the 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  for  his  bones,  albumen 
and  fibrine  for  his  blood,  and  phosphorus  for  his  brain. 
His  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  physio- 
logy, if  thoroughly  studied,  would  give  all  this  knowledge ; 
but  he  has  been  intent  on  things  remote  and  foreign,  and 
has  given  but  little  heed  to  those  matters  which  so  nearly 
concern  the  chief  functions  of  life.  But  the  student  should 
not  be  blamed.  The  great  men  of  history  have  set  him  the 
example.  Copernicus  discovered  and  announced  the  true 
theory  of  the  solar  system  a  hundred  years  before  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  was  known.  Though  from  the  heart  to 
the  surface,  and  from  the  surface  back  to  the  heart,  of  every 
man  of  the  race,  some  twenty  pounds  of  blood  had  made  the 
circuit  once  every  three  minutes  ;  yet  men  were  looking  so 
steadily  away  from  themselves  that  they  did  not  observe  the 
wonderful  fact.  This  habit  of  thought  has  developed  itself 
in  all  the  course  of  college  study. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  inquire,  what  kinds  of  knowledge 
are  necessary  for  carrying  on  and  improving  the  useful  arts 
and  industries  of  civilised  life?  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
current  notion  that  those  muscular  arts  should  stay  in  the 
fields  and  shops,  and  not  invade  the  sanctuaries  of  learning. 
A  finished  education  is  supposed  to  consist  mainly  of  literary 
culture.  The  story  of  the  forges  of  the  Cyclops,  where  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jove  were  fashioned,  is  supposed  to  adorn 
elegant  scholarship  more  gracefully  than  those  sturdy  truths 
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which  are  preaching  to  this  generation  in  the  wonders  of  the 
mine,  in  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  the  clang  of  the  iron- 
mills,  and  the  other  innumerable  industries,  which,  more 
than  all  other  human  agencies,  have  made  our  civilisation 
what  it  is,  and  are  destined  to  achieve  wonders  yet 
undreamed  of.  This  generation  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  education  should  not  be  for  ever  divorced  from 
industry,  that  the  highest  results  can  be  reached  only  when 
science  guides  the  hand  of  labour.  With  what  eagerness 
and  alacrity  is  industry  seizing  every  truth  of  science  and 
putting  it  in  harness  !  A  few  years  ago  Bessemer  of  Eng- 
land, studying  the  nice  affinities  between  carbon  and  tlie 
metals,  discovered  that  a  slight  change  of  combination  would 
produce  a  metal  possessing  the  ductility  of  iron  and  the 
compactness  of  steel,  and  which  would  cost  but  little  more 
than  common  iron.  One  rail  of  this  metal  will  outlast 
fifteen  of  the  iron  rails  now  in  use.  Millions  of  capital 
are  already  invested  to  utilise  this  thought  of  Bessemer's, 
which  must  soon  revolutionise  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
world. 

"  Another  example :  The  war  raised  the  price  of  cotton 
and  paper  made  of  cotton  rags.  It  was  found  that  good 
paper  could  be  manufactured  from  the  fibre  of  soft  wood ; 
but  it  was  expensive  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  pulp  with- 
out chopping  the  fibre  in  pieces.  A  Yankee  mechanic,  who 
had  learned  in  the  science  of  vegetable  anatomy  that  a  billet 
of  wood  was  composed  of  millions  of  hollow  cylinders,  many 
of  them  so  small  that  only  the  microscope  could  reveal 
them,  and  having  learnt  also  the  penetrative  and  expansive 
power  of  steam,  wedded  these  two  truths  in  an  experiment, 
which,  if  exhibited  to  Socrates,  would  have  been  declared  a 
miracle  from  the  gods. 

"  The  experiment  was  very  simple.  Putting  his  block  of 
wood  in  a  strong  box,  he  forced  into  it  a  volume  of  super- 
heated steam,  which  made  its  way  into  the  minutest  pore 
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and  cell  of  the  wood.  Then,  through  a  trap-door  suddenly 
opened,  the  block  was  tossed  out.  The  outside  pressure 
being  removed,  the  expanding  steam  instantly  burst  every 
one  of  the  million  tubes  ;  every  vegetable  flue  collapsed,  and 
his  block  of  wood  lay  before  him  a  mass  of  fleecy  fibre,  more 
delicate  than  the  hand  of  man  could  make  it. 

"  Machinery  is  the  chief  implement  with  which  civilisation 
does  its  work,  but  the  science  of  mechanics  is  impossible 
without  mathematics. 

"  But  for  her  mineral  resources,  England  would  be  only 
the  hunting-park  of  Europe,  and  it  is  believed  that  her  day 
of  greatness  will  terminate  when  her  coal-fields  are  exhausted. 
Our  mineral  wealth  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  hers ; 
and  yet,  without  the  knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
metallurgy,  and  chemistry,  our  mines  could  be  but  little 
value.  Without  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  commerce  on 
the  sea  is  impossible  ;  and  now  at  last  it  is  being  discovered 
that  the  greatest  of  all  our  industries,  the  agricultural,  in 
which  three-fourths  of  all  our  population  are  engaged,  must 
call  science  to  its  aid  if  it  would  keep  up  with  the  demands 
of  civilisation.  I  need  not  enumerate  the  extent  and  variety 
of  knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  which  a  farmer  needs 
in  order  to  reach  the  full  height  and  scope  of  his  noble 
calling.  And  what  has  our  American  system  of  education 
done  for  this  controlling  majority  of  the  people  ?  I  can 
best  answer  that  question  with  a  single  fact.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  there  are  in  the  United  States  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  common  schools,  and  seven  thousand 
academies  and  seminaries ;  notwithstanding  there  are  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  colleges,  where  young  men  may 
be  graduated  as  bachelors  and  masters  of  the  liberal  arts — 
yet  in  all  these  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  found 
so  little  being  done,  or  likely  to  be  done,  to  educate  men 
for  the  work  of  agriculture,  that  they  have  demanded,  and 
at  last  have  secured,  from  their  political  servants  in  congress, 
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an  appropriation  sufficient  to  build  and  maintain  in  each 
state  of  the  Union  a  college  for  the  education  of  farmers. 
This  great  outlay  would  have  been  totally  unnecessary,  but 
for  the  stupid  and  criminal  neglect  of  college,  academic,  and 
common-school  boards  of  education  to  furnish  that  which 
the  wants  of  the  people  require.  The  scholar  and  the 
worker  must  join  hands  if  both  would  be  successful. 

"I  next  ask,  What  studies  are  necessary  to  teach  our 
young  men  and  women  the  history  and  spirit  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  their  rights  and  duties  as  citizens  ?  There  is  not 
now,  and  there  never  was  on  this  earth,  a  people  who  have 
had  so  many  and  weighty  reasons  for  loving  their  country, 
and  thanking  God  for  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  as  our  own.  And  yet,  seven  years  ago,  there  was 
probably  less  strong,  earnest,  open  love  of  country  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  nation  of  Christendom. 
It  is  true  that  the  gulf  of  anarchy  and  ruin  into  which 
treason  threatened  to  plunge  us,  startled  the  nation  as  by 
an  electric  shock,  and  galvanised  into  life  its  dormant  and 
dying  patriotism.  But  how  came  it  dormant  and  dying  ?  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  af&rm,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  was 
our  defective  system  of  education.  Seven  years  ago  there 
was  scarcely  an  American  college  in  which  more  than  four 
weeks  out  of  the  four  years'  course  were  devoted  to  study- 
ing the  government  and  history  of  the  United  States.  For 
this  defect  of  our  educational  system  I  have  neither  respect 
nor  toleration.  It  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Persia  three 
thousand  years  ago.  The  uncultivated  tribes  of  Greece, 
Rome,  Libya,  and  Germany,  surpassed  us  in  this  respect. 
Grecian  children  were  taught  to  reverence  and  emulate  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestors.  Our  educational  forces  are  so 
wielded  as  to  teach  our  children  to  admire  most  that  which 
is  foreign,  and  fabulous,  and  dead.  I  have  recently  examined 
the  catalogue  of  a  leading  New  England  college,  in  which 
the  geography  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  required 
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to  be  studied  five  terms ;  but  neither  the  history  nor  the 
geography  of  the  United  States  is  named  in  the  college 
course,  or  required  as  a  condition  of  admission. 

"  Our  American  children  must  know  all  the  classic  rivers 
from  the  Scaniander  to  the  Yellow  Tiber  ;  must  tell  you  the 
length  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  of  the  canal  over  which 
Horace  and  Yirgil  sailed  on  their  journey  to  Brundusium  : 
but  he  may  be  crowned  with  bacchalaureate  honours  without 
having  heard,  since  his  first  moment  of  freshman  life,  one 
word  concerning  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
miles  of  coast  and  river  navigation,  the  six  thousand  miles 
of  canal,  and  the  thirty-five  thousand  miles  of  railroad, 
which  indicate  both  the  prosperity  and  the  possibilities  of 
his  own  country. 

"  It  is  well  to  know  the  history  of  those  magnificent 
nations  whose  origin  is  lost  in  fable,  and  whose  epitaphs 
were  written  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  but,  if  we  cannot  know 
both,  it  is  far  better  to  study  the  history  of  our  own  nation, 
whose  origin  we  can  trace  to  the  freest  and  noblest  aspira- 
tions of  the  human  heart — a  nation  that  was  formed  from 
the  hardiest,  the  purest,  and  most  enduring  elements  of 
European  civilisation ;  a  nation  that,  by  its  faith  and 
courage,  has  dared  and  accomplished  more  for  the  human 
race  in  a  single  century  than  Europe  accomplished  in  the 
first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era.  The  ]S'e\7  Eng- 
land township  was  the  type  after  which  our  Federal 
Government  was  modelled ;  yet  it  would  be  rare  to  find  a 
college  student  who  can  make  a  comprehensive  and  intelli- 
gent statement  of  the  municipal  organisation  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  he  was  born,  and  tell  you  by  what  ofiicers 
its  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  are  ad- 
ministered. One  half  of  the  time  which  is  now  almost 
wholly  wasted  in  district  schools  on  English  grammar, 
attempted  at  too  early  an  age,  would  be  sufficient  to  teach 
our  children  to  love  the  Republic,  and  to  become  its  loyal 
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and  life-long  supporters.  After  the  bloody  baptism  from 
which  the  nation  has  arisen  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life,  if 
this  shameful  defect  in  our  system  of  education  be  not 
speedily  remedied,  we  shall  deserve  the  infinite  contempt  of 
future  generations.  I  insist  that  it  should  be  made  an 
indispensable  condition  of  graduation  in  every  American 
college,  that  the  student  must  understand  the  history  of 
this  Continent  since  its  discovery  by  Europeans ;  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  United  States,  its  constitution 
of  government,  the  struggles  through  which  it  has  passed, 
and  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens  who  are  to  determine 
its  destiny  and  share  its  glory. 

"  Having  thus  gained  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  life,  health,  industry,  and  citizenship,  the  student  is 
prepared  to  enter  a  wider  and  grander  field  of  thought. 
If  he  desires  that  large  and  liberal  culture  which  will  call 
into  activity  all  his  powers,  and  make  the  most  of  the 
material  God  has  given  him,  he  must  study  deeply  and 
earnestly  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  religious,  and  the 
aesthetic  nature  of  man  ;  his  relations  to  nature,  to  civil- 
isation, past  and  present ;  and,  above  all,  his  relations  to 
God.  These  should  occupy  nearly,  if  not  fully,  half  the 
time  of  his  college  course.  In  connection  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  he  should  study  logic,  the  pure 
mathematics,  and  the  general  laws  of  thought.  In  con- 
nection with  moral  philosophy  he  should  study  political 
and  social  ethics — a  science  so  little  known  either  in  colleges 
or  congresses.  Prominent  among  all  the  rest  should  be  his 
study  of  the  wonderful  history  of  the  human  race,  in  its 
slow  and  toilsome  march  across  the  centuries — now  buried  in 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  crime ;  now  rising  to  the 
sublimity  of  heroism,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  better 
destiny  ;  now  turning  remorselessly  away  from,  and  leaving 
to  perish,  empires  and  civilisations  in  which  it  had  invested 
its  faith  and  courage  and  boundless  energy  for  a  thousand 
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years,  and  plunging  into  the  forests  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and 
Britain,  to  build  for  itself  new  empires,  better  fitted  for  its 
new  aspirations ;  and,  at  last,  crossing  three  thousand  miles 
of  unknown  sea,  and  building  in  the  wilderness  of  a  new 
hemisphere  its  latest  and  proudest  monuments.  To  know 
this  as  it  ought  to  be  known  requires  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  general  history,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  such 
works  as  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation,  and  Draper's 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  and  also  the  rich 
literature  of  ancient  and  modern  nations. 

"  Of  course,  our  colleges  cannot  be  expected  to  lead  the 
student  through  all  the  paths  of  this  great  field  of  learning ; 
but  they  should  at  least  point  out  its  boundaries,  and  let 
him  taste  a  few  clusters  from  its  richest  vines. 

"  Finally,  in  rounding  up  the  measure  of  his  work,  the 
student  should  crown  his  education  with  that  aesthetic 
culture  which  will  unfold  to  him  the  delights  of  nature  and 
art,  and  make  his  mind  and  heart  a  fit  temple  where  the 
immortal  spirit  of  beauty  may  dwell  for  ever. 

"  While  acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  the  student  is 
on  a  perpetual  voyage  of  discovery,  searching  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  may  become ;  how  he  is  related  to  the 
universe,  and  how  the  harmonies  of  the  outer  world 
respond  to  the  voice  within  him.  It  is  in  this  range  of 
study  that  he  learns  most  fully  his  own  tastes  and 
aptitudes,  and  generally  determines  what  his  work  in  life 
shall  be. 

"  The  last  item  in  the  classification  I  have  suggested — 
that  special  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  fit  a  man 
for  the  particular  profession  or  calling  he  may  adopt — I 
cannot  discuss  here,  as  it  lies  outside  the  field  of  general 
education,  but  I  will  make  one  suggestion  to  any  of  the 
young  gentlemen  before  me  who  may  intend  to  choose, 
as  his  life-work,  some  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
You  will  find  it  a  fatal  mistake  if  you  make  only  the  same 
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preparations  which  your  predecessors  made  fifty  or  even 
ten  years  ago.  Each  generation  must  have  a  higher 
cultivation  than  the  preceding  one,  in  order  to  be  equally 
successful ;  and  each  must  be  educated  for  his  own  times. 
If  you  become  a  lawyer,  you  must  remember  that  the 
science  of  law  is  not  fixed  like  geometry,  but  is  a  growth 
which  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  society.  The 
developments  of  the  late  war  will  make  it  necessary  to 
re-write  many  of  the  leading  chapters  of  international  and 
maritime  law.  The  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  en- 
franchisement of  four  millions  of  coloured  men  will  almost 
revolutionise  American  jurisprudence.  If  Webster  were 
now  at  the  bar,  in  the  full  glory  of  his  strength^  he  would 
be  compelled  to  reconstruct  the  whole  fabric  of  his  legal 
learning.  Similar  changes  are  occurring  both  in  the 
medical  and  military  professions.  Ten  years  hence  the 
young  surgeon  will  hardly  venture  to  open  an  office  till 
he  has  studied  thoroughly  the  medical  and  surgical  history 
of  the  late  war.  Since  the  experience  at  Sumter  and 
Wagner,  no  nation  will  again  build  fortifications  of  costly 
masonry ;  for  they  have  learned  that  earthworks  are  not 
only  cheaper,  but  a  better  defence  against  artillery.  The 
text-books  on  military  engineering  must  be  re-written.  Our 
Spencer  rifle  and  Prussian  needle-gun  have  revolutionised 
both  the  manufacture  and  the  manual  of  arms ;  and  no 
great  battle  will  ever  again  be  fought  with  muzzle-loading 
muskets.  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  his  Old  Guard,  could 
to-day  win  no  Austerlitz  till  he  had  read  the  military 
history  of  the  last  six  years. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  suggestion  I  have 
made  concerning  the  professions  will  not  apply  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  minister,  whose  principal  text-book  is  a 
divine  and  perfect  revelation ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
remark  applies  to  the  clerical  profession  with  even  more 
iorce  than  to  any  other.     There   is  no  department  of  his 
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duties  in  which  he  does  not  need  the  fullest  and  the  latest 
knowledge.  He  is  pledged  to  the  defence  of  revelation 
and  religion ;  but  it  will  not  avail  him  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  objections  of  Hume  and  Voltaire.  The  argu- 
ments of  Paley  were  not  written  to  answer  the  scepticism 
of  to-day.  His  Natural  Theology  is  now  less  valuable  than 
Hugh  Miller's  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  Guizot's  Lectures 
on  Earth  and  Man.  The  men  and  women  of  to-day  know 
but  little,  and  care  less,  about  the  thousand  abstract 
questions  of  polemic  theology  which  puzzled  the  heads  and 
wearied  the  hearts  of  our  Puritan  fathers  and  mothers. 
That  minister  will  make,  and  deserves  to  make,  a  miserable 
failure,  who  attempts  to  feed  hungry  hearts  on  the  dead 
dogmas  of  the  past.  More  than  that  of  any  other  man,  it 
is  his  duty  to  march  abreast  with  the  thinkers  of  his  time, 
and  be  not  only  a  learner,  but  a  teacher,  of  its  science, 
its  literature,  and  its  criticism. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  remember  that  the  genius  of  success 
is  still  the  genius  of  labour.  If  hard  work  is  not  another 
name  for  talent,  it  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  it. 
In  the  long  run,  the  chief  difference  in  men  will  be  found 
in  the  amount  of  work  they  do.  Do  not  trust  to  what 
lazy  men  call  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  If  you  wish  to 
wear  spurs  in  the  tournament  of  life,  you  must  buckle 
them  to  your  own  heels  before  you  enter  the  lists.  Men 
look  with  admiring  wonder  upon  a  great  intellectual  effort, 
like  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  and  seem  to  think  that  it 
leaped  into  life  by  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  But 
if  by  some  intellectual  chemistry  we  could  resolve  that 
speech  into  its  several  elements  of  power,  and  trace  each  to 
its  source,  we  should  find  that  every  constituent  force  had 
been  elaborated  twenty  years  before — it  may  be  in  some 
hour  of  earnest  intellectual  labour.  Occasion  may  be  the 
bugle-call  that  summons  an  army  to  battle ;  but  the  blast  of 
a  bugle  cannot  make  soldiers  or  win  victories. 
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"  And  finally,  young  gentlemen,  learn  to  cultivate  a  wise 
reliance,  based  not  on  what  you  hope,  but  on  what  you 
perform.  It  has  long  been  the  habit  of  this  institution,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  to  throw  young  men  overboard,  and  let 
them  sink  or  swim.  None  have  yet  been  drowned  who 
were  worth  the  saving.  I  hope  the  practice  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  you  will  not  rely  upon  outside  help  for 
growth  or  success.  Give  crutches  to  cripples,  but  go  you 
forth  with  brave,  true  hearts,  knowing  that  fortune  dwells 
in  your  brain  and  muscle,  and  that  labour  is  the  only 
symbol  of  omnipotence." 

In  point  of  time  we  have  anticipated  events  in  our 
reproduction  of  this  speech,  one  of  the  most  able  spoken  on 
the  subject  by  any  man  in  any  land. 
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"  There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  the  land, 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  head, 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal, 
Till  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies." 

— LONGFELLOVSr. 


N  the  first  week  of  January  1860  James  Garfield 
began  to  take  a  political  position,  and  to  do 
political  work.  He  was  sent  by  Hiram,  the 
place  in  which  he  was  then  best  known,  to  be  its  represen- 
tative in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  At  that  time  the 
clouds  were  gathering  that  were  afterwards  to  burst  over 
America.  Garfield  was  at  this  time  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  was  by  far  the  youngest  member  of  the  Senate.  He 
took  his  stand  among  the  Radical  Republicans,  the  men 
who  were  determined  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no 
compromise  with  slavery,  but  that  it  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  land.  With  him  were  two  others — Senator  J.  D. 
Cox  and  Professor  James  Monroe.  They  were  called  "the 
Radical  Triumvirate." 

IG 
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Mr.  Garfield  was  sometimes  congratulated  upon  his 
success,  and  sometimes  he  received  the  reverse  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  an  old  man,  shaking  his  head.  "  You 
were  in  the  way  to  become  a  successful  worker  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  now  you  have  gone  into  the  world." 

"But  we  are  all  in  the  world,"  replied  Garfield;  "and 
we  all  have  work  to  do.  I  believe  that  if  I  lift  my  voice, 
as  I  will  do,  and  my  hand  too,  if  necessary,  against  slavery, 
I  shall  be  doing  the  Lord's  work  as  really  as  if  I  were 
preaching." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  a  more  noble  thing  to  have 
given  your  life  to  the  ministry.  A  Christian  man  has  no 
business  meddling  with  politics." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  entirely  in  the  wrong.  Who 
should  take  up  politics  if  not  Christian  men  1  They  are  the 
men  above  all  others  who  ought  to  rule  the  world." 

His  friend  did  not  agree  with  him;  but  his  wife  and 
mother  were  both  glad  that  he  should  have  been  elected. 
Woman-like,  they  believed  that  it  would  be  more  to  the 
State  than  to  him  that  he  was  a  senator.  "The  times  need 
wise  men,"  said  the  good  little  widow,  who  had  prayed  for 
her  boy  for  so  many  years ;  "if  all  senators  were  like  my 
James,  the  world  would  be  better." 

But  she  did  not  always  thus  speak  to  him. 

"  There  are  responsibilities,  James,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  know;  but  I  will  not  shirk  my  duties. 
The  appointment  will  help  me  many  ways.  It  will  increase 
my  income,  which  will  be  a  good  thing,  and  it  will  give  me 
a  better  position  in  every  respect." 

"  You  will  not  give  up  Hiram  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether.  But  I  mean  to  read  up  law,  and  in 
time  become  a  lawyer ;  so  I  shall  have  to  work  hard." 

But  his  studies  were  destined  to  be  speedily  interrupted 
by  the  events  of  that  most  eventful  year,  1861. 
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In  January  he  declared  in  the  Ohio  Senate  that  he 
would  oppose  slavery  altogether.  "  When  the  constitutional 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  Ohio  legislature  which 
would  guarantee  to  the  slave  states  the  perpetuity  of  slavery, 
he  led  the  uncompromising  minority,  and  with  a  remark- 
able display  of  ability  opposed,  with  pointed  speeches  and 
his  vote,  every  measure  or  resolution  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  concession  to  the  party  in  favour  of  human 
bondage.  His  speeches  were  eloquent,  thoughtful,  and 
sincere.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  popularity,  and 
expected  only  to  do  his  duty  there,  and  retire  with  a  clear 
conscience  to  private  life,  when  his  term  of  office  had 
expired." 

Speaking  of  this  time  some  years  afterwards  he  said — 

"  Long  familiarity  with  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  had 
paralysed  the  consciences  of  a  majority  of  our  people.  The 
baleful  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  had  shaken  and  weak- 
ened the  noblest  aud  most  beneficent  powers  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  grasping  power  of  slavery  was  seizing 
the  virgin  territories  of  the  West,  and  dragging  them  into 
the  den  of  eternal  bondage.  At  that  crisis  the  E-epublican 
party  was  born.  It  had  its  first  inspiration  from  the  fire  of 
liberty  which  God  has  lighted  in  every  human  heart,  and 
which  all  the  powers  of  ignorance  and  tyranny  can  never 
wholly  extinguish.  The  Republican  party  came  to  deliver 
and  save  the  Hepublic.  It  entered  the  arena  where  the 
beleagured  and  assailed  territories  were  struggling  for  free- 
dom, and  drew  around  it  the  sacred  circle  of  liberty  which 
the  demon  of  slavery  has  never  dared  to  cross.  It  made 
them  free  for  ever." 

It  will  be  seen  by  this,  that  President  Lincoln  was  a  man 
after  Garfield's  own  heart,  and  that  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  delighted  no  American  more  than  the  young 
man  who,  in  course  of  time,  would  fill  the  same  place — and 
die  the  same  death  as  Lincoln. 
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The  "coming  events  threw  their  shadows  before."  The 
Southern  States  seceded,  knowing  that  secession  must  mean 
war,  Garfield  uttered  the  following  words  on  the  occasion 
of  the  discussion  in  the  Ohio  Senate  of  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  raising  and  maintaining  6000  militia.  Some  one  had 
declared  the  measure  would  mean  coercion,  to  which  objection 
Garfield  replied — 

"  If  by  coercion  it  is  meant  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  declare  and  make  war  against  a  State,  then  I  have  yet 
to  see  any  man.  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  is  a  coercionist 
But  if  by  the  term  it  is  meant  that  the  general  government 
shall  enforce  the  laws  by  whomsoever  violated,  shall  protect 
the  property  and  flag  of  the  Union,  shall  punish  traitors  to 
the  constitution,  be  they  ten  men  or  ten  thousand,  then  I 
am  a  coercionist.  Every  member  of  the  Senate,  by  his  vote 
on  the  eighth  resolution,  is  a  coercionist  :  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  are  coercionists.  Every  man  is  a  coercionist 
or  a  traitor," 

Still  lovers  of  peace  hoped  against  hope  that  difierences 
might  be  healed  without  recourse  to  war,  until,  only  a  short 
time  after  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  settled  the  matter,  and  every  man  felt  that  it 
must  be  war  and  not  peace, 

James  Garfield's  mind  was  at  once  made  up,  and  he 
announced  his  decision  to  the  little  family  circle. 

"  Every  man  who  is  a  patriot  must  respond  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln  for  volunteers  !     I  shall  be  one." 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  faces  of  the  mother  and  the 
wife  should  grow  a  little  pale  as  they  thought  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
was  more  to  them  than  all  the  world  beside.  But  this  war 
awoke  as  much  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  as 
the  men.  It  was  a  war  upon  which  grand  issues  depended  ; 
and  all  noble  souls  put  self  out  of  the  question,  and  only 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  do  their  part.     It  was  worse  for  the 
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women  than  the  men  ;  harder  to  give  up  their  dearest  than 
go  tiiemselves  ;  but  they  did  it.  There  was  scarcely  a  home 
that  had  a  man  in  it  which  did  not  yield  some  one  to  the 
call  of  patriotism.  These  women  would  only  suffer  with  the 
rest. 

"  It  is  not  what  I  have  hoped  and  prayed  for,"  said  the 
mother  of  James  Garfield.  "Through  all  my  years  of 
poverty  and  work  I  used  to  dream  about  the  future  of  my 
boy,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  his  filling  a  soldier's  grave." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  not  do  that,  mother.  We  are  not  all 
going  to  be  killed,  you  know.  But  this  is  a  cause  that  is 
worthy  of  any  man's  life." 

"  So  it  is.  If  ever  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  righteous 
war,  this  must  be  one." 

"  Yes ;  and  you  know  we  do  not  begin  it.  Lincoln  would 
never  have  fired  the  first  shot ;  but  now  a  man  with  any 
manliness  in  him  must  fight ;  he  would  be  less  than  a  man 
if  he  did  not." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  James,  what  your  feeling  is.  Your  life  belongs 
to  your  country.  Go,  my  son,  and  may  God  protect  you," 
said  the  mother.  And  her  daughter-in-law  added,  "  And 
may  He  prosper  the  right  !  " 

We  have  seen  in  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  how 
unprepared  for  war  was  the  North  as  compared  with  the 
South  ;  and  we  have  also  seen  how  one  disaster  followed 
another.  But  some  of  the  men  were  heroes,  and  geniuses 
too,  and  among  these  we  must  reckon  Garfield. 

A  week  after  the  Bull  Run  battle  James  Garfield  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Camp  Chase.  He 
was  to  organise  and  command  a  new  regiment,  the  Forty- 
second  Ohio  Infantry.  A  hundred  students  from  Hiram 
College  volunteered,  and  in  August  the  regiment  was  com- 
plete. During  the  next  months,  Garfield,  its  commander, 
set  to  work  to  teach  himself  and  his  men  the  art  of  war. 
"  Bringing    his    saw    and    jack-plane    again   into    play,    he 
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fashioned  companies,  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
out  of  maple  blocks,  and  with  those  wooden-headed  troops 
thoroughly  mastered  the  infantry  tactics  in  his  quarters. 
Then  he  organised  a  school  for  the  officers  in  his  regiment, 
requiring  thorough  recitation  in  the  tactics,  and  illustrating 
the  manoeuvres  by  the  blocks  he  had  prepared  for  his  own 
instruction  This  done,  he  instituted  regimental,  company, 
squad,  skirmish,  and  bayonet  drill ;  and  kept  his  men  at 
these  exercises  from  six  to  eight  hours  a-day,  until  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  no  better  drilled  or  disciplined 
regiment  could  be  found  in  Ohio." 

As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  very  important  work 
was  given  him  to  do.  He  was  sent  against  the  Confederate 
General,  Humphrey  Marshall,  who  had  invaded  Eastern 
Kentucky, 

General  Buell  said  to  him — "  If  you  were  in  command 
of  Eastern  Kentucky,  what  would  you  do  ?  Think  this 
question  over  to-night,  and  let  me  have  your  answer  in  the 
morning." 

Garfield  spent  most  of  the  night  in  drawing  plans,  and 
when  they  were  submitted  to  the  General,  he  ordered 
Garfield  to  go  and  expel  Marshall's  army  in  his  own  way. 

The  story  of  the  battle  has  been  often  told,  but  in  no 
language  more  forcible  and  vigorous  than  that  of  the  man 
who  wrote  for  the  firm  of  Harper  Brothers,  New  York — 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirke — who  relates  the  conclusion  thus  : — 

"  For  five  hours  the  contest  rages.  Now  the  Union  forces 
are  driven  back,  then  charging  up  the  hill  they  regain  the 
lost  ground,  and  from  behind  rocks  and  trees  pour  in  their 
murderous  volleys.  Then  again  they  are  driven  back,  and 
again  they  charge  up  the  hill,  strewing  the  ground  with 
corpses.  So  the  bloody  work  goes  on ;  so  the  battle  wavers, 
till  the  setting  sun,  wheeling  below  the  hills,  glances  along 
the  dense  lines  of  rebel  steel  moving  down  to  envelop  the 
weary  eleven  hundred.     It  is  an  awful  moment,  big  with  the 
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fate  of  Kentucky.  At  its  very  crisis  two  figures  stand  out 
against  the  fading  sky,  boldly  defined  in  the  background. 

"  One  is  in  Union  blue,  with  a  little  band  of  heroes  about 
him ;  he  is  posted  on  a  projecting  rock,  which  is  scarred 
with  bullets,  and  in  full  view  of  both  armies.  His  head  is 
uncovered,  his  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  his  face  upturned 
in  the  darkening  daylight,  and  from  his  soul  is  going  up  a 
prayer — a  prayer  for  Sheldon  and  his  forces.  He  turns  his 
eyes  to  the  northward,  and  his  lip  tightens  as  he  throws  off 
his  outer  coat,  and  as  it  catches  in  the  branch  of  a  tree,  says 
to  his  hundred  men,  'Come  on,  boys;  we  must  give  them 
"Hail,  Columbia!"' 

"The  other  is  in  Confederate  grey.  Moving  on  to  the 
brow  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  placing  a  glass  to  his  eye,  he, 
too,  takes  a  long  look  to  the  northward.  He  starts,  for  he 
sees  something  which  the  other,  on  lower  ground,  does  not 
distinguish.  Soon  he  wheels  his  horse,  and  the  word 
'  Retreat ! '  echoes  along  the  valley  between  them.  It  is 
his  last  word ;  for  six  rifles  crack,  and  the  Confederate 
major  lies  on  the  ground, 

"The  one  in  blue  looks  to  the  north  again,  and  now, 
floating  proudly  among  the  trees,  he  sees  the  starry 
banner.  It  is  Sheldon  and  reinforcements !  On  they 
come  like  the  rushing  wind,  filling  the  air  with  shouting. 
The  weary  eleven  hundred  take  up  the  strain,  and  then, 
above  the  swift  pursuit,  above  the  lessening  conflict,  above 
the  last  boom  of  the  wheeling  cannon,  goes  up  the  wild 
huzza  of  victory !  The  gallant  Garfield  has  won  the  day, 
and  rolled  back  the  tide  of  disaster  which  has  been  sweeping 
on  ever  since  Big  Bethel. 

"  As  they  come  back  from  the  short  pursuit,  the  young 
commander  grasps  man  after  man  by  the  hand,  and  says — 
*  God  bless  you,  boys,  you  have  saved  Kentucky  ! ' 

"  At  about  eight  o'clock  that  night,  at  a  gathering  of  his 
ofiicers,    Garfield   showed    them    the   intercepted   letter   of 
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Marshall,  and  for  the  first  time  they  knew  that  the  valiant 
eleven  hundred  had  routed  an  intrenched  force  of  5000, 
strongly  supported  with  artillery,  and  that  their  leader  was 
fully  conscious  of  his  enemy's  strength  when  he  moved  to 
attack  him. 

"  Thus  ended  this  remarkable  battle.  It  was  the  first 
wave  in  the  tide  of  victory  which,  with  now  and  then  an 
ebbing  flow,  swept  on  to  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
President  Lincoln,  when  he  heard  of  it,  said  to  a  dis- 
tinguished army  otficer  who  happened  to  be  with  him, 
'  Why  did  Garfield  in  two  weeks  do  what  would  have 
taken  you  regular  folks  two  months  to  accomplish  ? ' 

"  'Because  he  was  not  educated  at  West  Point,'  answered 
the  West  Pointer,  laughing. 

"  '  No,'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  that  wasn't  the  reason.  It 
was  because,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  to  work  for  a 
living.'" 

An  American  poet  wrote  the  following  in  1880 — 

"GIVE  THEM,    'HAIL,  COLUMBIA.''' 

"In  one  hot  fight  that  Garfield  won, 
The  loyal-souled  commander 
Sent  back  a  word  among  his  men 
That  stirred  up  all  their  dander, 

He  was  not  quite  so  fast  to  cuss 

And  swear  around  as  some  be, 
And  all  he  said  was,   '  Come  on,  boys, 

We'll  give  them  ' '  Hail,  Columby. ' 

He  led,  they  followed,  spreading  wide 

Among  the  rebels  routed, 
Erom  rank  to  rank  in  liberal  gift, 

The  self-same  thing  he  shouted. 

Year  after  year,  a  leader  still. 

In  camp,  and  field,  and  forum. 
His  feet  beside  his  colours  tread 

As  when  the  bullets  tore  'em. 
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Y  ar  alter  year,  upon  his  lips, 

Through  every  coutest  ringing, 
The  men  who  follow  hear,  as  when 

The  shells  were  o'er  him  singing. 

The  words  that  harsh  to  many  an  ear, 

But  bugle  sweet  to  some  be. 
For  peace  or  war  a  charging-cry — 

'  Boys,  give  'em  "Hail,  Columby  !  "  ' 

— William  0.  Stoddahd. 

The  first  battle  in  which  Garfield  engaged  was  by  no 
means  his  last.  It  was  for  his  victory  at  Middle  Creek 
that  Colonel  Garfield  was  made  a  Brigade-General  of  Volun- 
teers. He  several  times  rendered  most  important  services. 
He  was  the  first  oflicer  who  refused  to  return  a  fugitive 
slave. 

"  I  respectfully  but  positively  decline,"  he  said,  "  to  allow 
my  command  to  search  for,  or  deliver  up,  any  fugitive 
slaves." 

He  was  told  that  he  would  probably  be  court-martialled, 
and  he  replied — "The  matter  may  as  well  be  tested  first 
as  last.  Right  is  right,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  mince 
matters  at  all.  My  soldiers  are  here  for  far  other  purposes 
than  hunting  and  returning  fugitive  slaves.  My  people  on 
the  Western  Reserves  of  Ohio  did  not  send  my  boys  and 
myself  down  here  to  do  that  kind  of  business,  and  they  will 
back  me  up  in  my  action." 

And  so  they  did  ;  for  the  principle  that  he  had  thus 
asserted  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  general  order. 

The  last  service  rendered  by  Garfield  to  the  army  was 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga ;  and  for  this  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  It  only  took  him  about 
eighteen  months  to  rise  from  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  ~to  be 
a  Major-General.  In  the  famous  battle  of  Chickamauga  he 
fought  under  General  Rosencrans ;  but  those  who  knew, 
declared  that  much  of  the  success  was  due  to  Garfield. 
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"  So  let  it  be.     In  God's  own  might ; 
We  gird  us  for  the  coming  fight, 
And  strong  in  Him  whose  cause  is  ours 
In  conflict  with  unholy  powers, 
We  grasp  the  weapons  he  has  given — 
The  light,  and  truth,  and  love  of  heaven." 

— WlIITTIER. 

jHE  Nineteenth  District  of  Ohio  had,  more  than 
a  year  before,  voted  James  Garfield  to  a  seat  in 
Congress.  He  accepted  it,  feeling  sure  that  the 
war  would  be  over  before  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  his 
seat.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  and  he  was  greatly 
perplexed  to  know  to  which  of  the  two  duties,  political 
or  military,  he  ought  to  give  his  attention.  He  consulted 
his  friends,  and  received  their  counsel  ;  but  the  words  that 
decided  him  were  those  of  President  Lincoln — 

« I  want  you  in  Congress,"  he  said  ;  "  the  Eepublican 
majority  is  so  small,  that  we  have  some  difficulty  in  carrying 
our  war  measures.  There  are  able  generals  in  the  army, 
but  few  men  of  sufficient  military  experience  in  the  House 
to  regulate  the  legislation  of  the  army.  IL  is  your  duty, 
ilierefore,  to  enter  Congress.''' 
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But  before  doing  so  General  Garlield  took  a  holiday,  and 
went  home  to  Hiram  ;  and  a  very  sad  holiday  it  proved 
to  be. 

His  mother  met  him  with  a  grave  face,  and  his  wife  with 
tears. 

An  addition  had  been  made  some  time  before  to  the 
home  company ;  a  little  babe  had  come  with  all  its  joyous 
young  life,  and  the  interest  that  circles  around  it.  This 
little  daughter  was  very  dear  to  her  father.  She  was  so 
very  tiny  when  he  saw  her  last,  that  he  longed  to  look 
upon  her  face  again. 

"  Will  she  know  me '{  Is  she  old  enough  now  to  take 
notice  of  things  ?  Will  she  be  pleased  with  my  uniform  ? " 
Such  were  the  questions  that  he  asked  himself. 

And  the  news  that  awaited  the  brave  General  on  his 
return,  was,   "  She  is  dying." 

He  took  the  little  darling  in  his  arms,  and  as  he  did  so 
all  the  glory  faded  away  from  his  military  career.  He 
glanced  with  a  bitter  smile  at  the  signs  of  his  new  rank,  and 
cared  nothing  for  the  distinction  that  he  had  won. 

"  How  vain  a  thing  is  life  !  "  he  said ;  and  in  that  hour 
wondered  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  living  at  all. 

But  his  mother  comforted  him. 

"  After  all,  there  is  duty,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  even  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of.  We  may 
easily  make  mistakes.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Washington 
now  to  see  the  President,  and  I  suppose  that  will  mean  my 
resignation  as  an  officer  in  the  army." 

"  Have  you  not  fought  long  enough  1 "  asked  his  mother. 

"  You  must  not  leave  us  quite  at  once,"  said  his  wife ; 
"  it  will  not  be  long  before  baby's  sufferings  are  ended." 

And  indeed  it  was  not.  The  time  was  sorrowful,  blit  it 
was  short ;  and  Mr.  Garfield  waited  for  the  funeral  They 
had  no  photograph  of  their  little  darling,  and  one  was 
taken   after    death.       Altoijether   the  visit  to  Hiram   was 
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very  full  of  a  trouble  that  stole  the  brightness  from  the 
heart  of  the  General. 

But  he  was  thoroughly  brave  ;  and  he  went  at  the  call  of 
duty  to  the  House,  in  which  he  retained  a  seat  for  the  rest 
of  his  all  too  short  life. 

There  were  very  important  questions  awaiting  consider- 
ation. The  first  measure  introduced  was  a  bill  for  the 
confiscation  of  rebel  property,  and  Garfield's  first  speech  in 
Congress  referred  to  it. 

The  next  bill  concerned  bounties.  Garfield  alone 
opposed  it ;  but  on  the  votes  being  taken,  another,  Mr. 
Grinnell  of  Massachusetts,  voted  with  him,  so  that  the 
result  stood  thus  :  Yeas,  112  ;  Nays,  2. 

Mr.  Chase,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said 
to  him,  "  I  was  proud  of  your  vote  the  other  day.  You 
were  right.  But  you  have  just  started  in  public  life,  and  I 
want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  very  risky  thing  to 
vote  against  your  party.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do  some- 
times, but  not  very  often.     Do  it  sparingly  and  carefully." 

It  was  good  advice,  and  so  was  that  given  by  Rosencrans 
— "When  you  go  to  Congress,  be  careful  what  you  say. 
Don't  talk  too  much,  but  when  you  talk,  speak  to  the  point. 
Be  true  to  yourself,  and  you  will  make  your  mark  through 
the  country." 

He  was  true  to  himself,  and  he  certainly  made  his 
mark. 

In  regard  to  Garfield's  conduct  in  the  House,  J.  S. 
Ogilvie  thus  writes  of  an  incident  that  created  some  stir 
at  the  time: — "In  the  summer  of  1864  a  breach  occurred 
between  the  President  and  some  of  the  most  radical  of  the 
Republican  orders  in  Congress  over  the  question  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  organisation  of 
loyal  governments  within  the  Union  line  of  these  States, 
but  Lincoln  vetoed   it,  and   appointed  military  governors. 
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Senator  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  Representative  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  united  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  sharply  criticising  the  President  for  defeating 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  This  letter  became  known  as  the 
Wade-Davis  manifesto,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in 
political  circles.  The  story  got  about  in  the  Nineteenth 
District  that  General  Garfield  had  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  position  of  Wade  and  Davis.  His  constituents  con- 
demned the  document,  and  were  strongly  disposed  to 
set  him  aside  and  nominate  another  man  for  Congress. 
When  the  convention  met,  the  feeling  against  Garfield  was 
so  pronounced  that  he  regarded  his  re-nomination  as  hope- 
less. He  was  called  upon  to  explain  his  course.  He  went 
upon  the  platform,  and  everybody  expected  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  apology ;  but  he  boldly  defended  his 
position,  approved  the  manifesto,  justified  Wade,  and  said 
he  had  nothing  to  retract,  and  could  not  change  his  honest 
convictions  for  the  sake  of  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  had 
great  respect,  he  said,  for  the  opinions  of  his  constituents, 
but  greater  for  his  own.  If  he  could  serve  them  as  an 
independent  representative,  acting  on  his  own  judgment  and 
conscience,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  if  not,  he  did  not 
want  their  nomination ;  he  would  prefer  to  be  an  independent 
private  citizen.  Probably  no  man  ever  talked  in  that  way, 
before  or  since,  to  a  body  of  men  who  held  his  political  fate 
in  their  hands.  Leaving  the  platform,  he  strode  out  of  the 
hall  and  down  the  stairs,  supposing  he  had  efiectually  cut 
his  own  throat.  Scarcely  had  he  disappeared  when  one  of 
the  youngest  delegates  sprang  up  and  said,  '  The  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  face  a  convention  like  that  deserves  a 
nomination.  I  move  that  General  Garfield  be  nominated 
by  acclamation.'  The  motion  Avas  carried  with  a  shout  that 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Congressman,  and  arrested  him  on 
the  side-walk  as  he  was  returning  to  the  hotel.  He  was 
re-elected  by  a  majority  of  over  12,000." 
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One  of  his  finest  speeches  was  made  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Long,  who  proposed  a  peace  at  any  price  : — 

"  Now,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  souls  have  gone 
up  to  God,  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag ;  when  thousands 
more,  maimed  and  shattered  in  the  contest,  are  sadly  waiting 
the  deliverance  of  death  ;  now,  when  three  years  of  terrific 
warfare  have  raged  over  us  ;  when  our  armies  have  pushed 
the  rebellion  back  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  crowded 
it  into  narrow  limits,  until  a  wall  of  fire  girds  it ;  now,  when 
the  uplifted  hand  of  a  majestic  people  is  about  to  hurl  the 
bolts  of  its  conquering  power  upon  the  rebellion  ;  now,  in 
the  quiet  of  this  hall,  hatched  in  the  lowest  depths  of  a 
similar  dark  treason,  there  rises  a  Benedict  Arnold,  and  pro- 
poses to  surrender  all  up,  body  and  spirit,  the  nation  and 
the  flag,  its  genius  and  its  honour,  now  and  for  ever,  to  the 
accursed  traitors  of  our  country  !  And  that  proposition 
comes — God  forgive  and  pity  my  beloved  State — it  comes 
from  a  citizen  of  the  time-honoured  and  loyal  commonwealth 
of  Ohio. 

"  I  implore  you,  brethren  in  this  house,  to  believe  that 
not  many  births  ever  gave  pangs  to  my  mother  State  such 
as  she  sufiered  when  that  traitor  was  born !  I  beg  you  not 
to  believe  that  on  the  soil  of  that  State  another  such  growth 
has  ever  deformed  the  face  of  nature,  and  darkened  the 
light  of  God's  day." 

But  we  may  be  sure  that  when,  at  last,  the  fire  of  battle 
ceased,  when  the  slaves  were  free,  and  the  country  that  so 
long  had  mourned  lifted  up  its  head  to  rejoice,  no  one  was 
more  grateful  than  was  Garfield,  the  Disciple. 

And  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  peace-rejoicings,  the 
President  was  smitten  down,  no  one's  heart  ached  with  a 
more  tender  sorrow  than  the  heart  of  James  Garfield.  He 
had  not  only  known,  but  he  had  understood  and  loved 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  a  friend. 
The   self-control  which  he  manifested,  however,  was   very 
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remarkable,  and  the  way  in  which  his  voice  stilled  the  mad 
crowds  in  the  streets  of  New  York  will  never  be  forgotten. 
They  cried  for  vengeance,  but  he  saw  that  behind  the  deed 
was  mercy.  He  knew  that  the  righteous  cannot  die  too 
soon,  that  the  swift  stroke  of  the  assassin  only  hurries  on 
the  soul  that  is  ready  to  go  to  the  Father's  house.  He 
therefore  took  comfort  when  others  almost  lost  hope.  His 
words  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  death  were 
descriptive  of  his  real  feelings  : — 

"In  all  future  time,  on  the  recurrence  of  this  day,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  citizens  of  this  Republic  will  meet  in 
solemn  assembly  to  reflect  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  awful  tragic  event  of  the  14th 
of  April  1865 — an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
nations,  certainly  in  our  own.  It  is  eminently  proper  that 
this  House  should  this  day  place  upon  its  record  a  memorial 
of  this  event.  The  last  five  years  have  been  marked  by 
wonderful  developments  of  individual  character.  Thousands 
of  your  people,  before  unknown  to  fame,  have  taken  their 
places  in  history,  crowned  with  immortal  honours.  In 
thousands  of  humble  homes  are  dwelling  heroes  and  patriots 
whose  names  shall  never  die.  But  greatest  amongst  these 
developments  were  the  character  and  fame  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Such  a  character  vvill  be  treasured  for  ever  as 
the  sacred  possession  of  the  American  people  and  of 
mankind.  In  the  great  drama  of  the  rebellion  there  were 
two  acts.  The  first  was  the  war,  with  its  battles  and 
sieges,  victoi'ies  and  defeats,  its  sufferings  and  its  tears. 
That  act  was  closing  one  year  ago  to-night;  and  just  as 
the  curtain  was  lifting  on  the  second  and  final  act — the 
restoration  of  peace  and  liberty — just  as  the  curtain  was 
rising  upon  new  characters  and  new  events,  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  rebellion,  in  the  fury  of  despair,  nerved  and  directed 
the  assassin  to  strike  down  the  chief  character  in  both.  It 
was  no  one  man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln ;  it  was  the 
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embodied  spirit  of  treason  and  slavery,  inspired  with  fear- 
ful despairing  hate,  that  struck  him  down  in  the  moment 
of  the  nation's  supremest  joy. 

"  Ah  !  sir,  there  are  times  in  the  history  of  men  and 
nations,  when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates 
mortals  from  immortals,  time  from  eternity,  and  men  from 
their  God,  that  they  can  almost  hear  the  beatings,  and  feel 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  Infinite.  Through  such  a 
time  has  this  nation  passed.  When  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  brave  spirits  passed  from  the  field  of  honour, 
through  that  thin  veil,  to  the  presence  of  God ;  and  when 
at  last  its  parting  folds  admitted  the  martyr  President  to 
the  company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  nation 
stood  so  near  the  veil,  that  the  whispers  of  God  were  heard 
by  the  children  of  men.  Awe-stricken  by  His  voice,  the 
American  people  knelt  in  tearful  reverence,  and  made  a 
solemn  covenant  with  Him,  and  with  each  other,  that  their 
nation  should  be  saved  from  its  enemies;  that  all  its  glories 
should  be  restored,  and  on  the  ruins  of  slavery  and  treason 
the  temple  of  freedom  and  justice  should  be  built,  and 
should  survive  for  ever.  It  remains  for  us,  consecrated  by 
that  great  event,  and  under  a  covenant  with  God,  to  keep 
that  faith,  to  go  forward  in  the  great  work  until  it  shall  be 
completed.  Following  the  lead  of  that  great  man,  and 
obeying  the  high  behests  of  God,  let  us  remember  that — 

"  '  He  hath  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat  ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment-seat ; 
Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  ;  be  jubilant,  my  feet ; 
For  God  is  marching  on.'  " 

The  speech  seems  almost  prophetic,  as  we  remember  how 
appropriate  were  the  words  to  the  speaker  himself,  when, 
afterwards,  he  too  had  fallen. 

One  of  the  matters  to  which,  especially,  Garfield  gave  his 
attention   in    Congress    were   those   which   related   to   the 
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finance  of  his  country.  He  was  a  great  financier,  and  his 
opinions  were  opposed  to  that  of  many  of  his  supporters. 
He  believed  in  "  honest  money,"  and  not  in  "  greenbacks," 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

One  friend  cautioned  him  against  this.  "  The  State  is 
swept  into  the  greenback  current,  and  there  is  no  stem- 
ming the  torrent ;  so  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  for  the 
feeling  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. " 

But  Garfield  replied,  "  Much  as  I  value  your  opinions,  I 
here  denounce  this  theory,  that  has  worked  its  way  into  this 
State,  as  dishonest,  unwise,  and  unpatriotic ;  and  if  I  were 
oflfered  a  nomination  and  election  for  my  natural  life,  from 
this  district,  on  this  platform,  I  should  spurn  it.  If  you 
should  ever  raise  the  question  of  re-nominating  me,  let 
it  be  understood  you  can  have  my  services  only  on  the 
ground  of  the  honest  payment  of  this  debt,  and  these  bonds 
in  coin,  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract." 

The  manly  spirit  thus  manifested  did  not  cost  him  his 
seat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appealed  so  strongly  to  his 
Ohio  friends,  that  when  the  convention  met  he  was 
re-nominated  by  acclamation. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


THE    NEW    HOME    AT    MENTOR. 


"  And  still  the  Pilgrim  State  remains 
What  she  hath  been  ; 
Her  inland  hills,  her  seaward  plains, 
Still  nurture  men." 

— Whittier. 

ENERAL  GARFIELD  was  many  years  before  he 
had  a  home  of  his  own.  Then,  while  still  at 
Hiram,  he  purchased  a  small  frame-cottage  facing 
the  college  green,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  wing. 
The  ceiling  was  low,  and  the  rooms  small ;  but  the  clever 
housewife  soon  made  them  look  pretty  and  homelike ;,  and 
this  was  the  only  home  which  the  family  had  for  many  years. 
When  they  went  to  Washington,  they  lived  in  apartments 
for  some  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  General  had  been 
three  times  elected  that  he  decided  to  buy  a  house  there ; 
but  then  he  felt  that  for  the  sake  of  the  children  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  settled  home  amid  wholesome  influences. 
He  had  in  all  seven  children.  Little  Mary,  whose  death 
has  been  already  mentioned — the  first  to  come  and  the  first 
to  die — Henry,  James,  Molly,  Irwin,  Abram,  and  Edward, 
the  youngest,  who  also  died  early.     Ogilvie  thus  described 
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the  survivors  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  father's 
death  : — "  Harry  and  James  are  preparing  for  college  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Harry  is  the 
musician  of  the  family,  and  plays  the  piano  well.  James, 
who  more  resembles  his  father,  is  the  mathematician. 
Molly,  a  handsome  girl  of  thirteen,  is  ruddy,  sweet- 
tempered,  vivacious,  and  blessed  with  perfect  health.  The 
younger  boys  are  still  in  the  period  of  boisterous  animal 
life.  All  the  children  have  quick  brains,  and  are  strongly 
individualised.  All  learned  to  read  young  except  Abe, 
who,  knowing  that  his  father  had  years  ago  said,  in  a 
lecture  on  education,  that  no  child  of  his  should  be  forced 
to  read  until  he  was  seven  years  old,  took  refuge  behind  the 
parental  theory,  and  declined  to  learn  his  letters  until  he 
had  reached  that  age." 

To  house  these  children,  and  make  a  home  for  them, 
General  Garfield  bought  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth 
Street,  facing  Franklin  Square,  and  with  money  lent  to  him 
by  an  old  army  friend,  built  a  plain,  square,  brick  house, 
substantial  enough  for  a  home,  and  large  enough  to  hold  his 
family  and  one  or  two  guests  besides.  The  manner  of  life 
in  the  Garfield  house  was  simple  and  quiet.  It  was  cheerful, 
and  it  was  pious.  There  was  a  hospitable  table  bountifully 
supplied ;  and  any  friend  was  welcome.  The  General 
was  himself  an  abstainer,  and  no  alcoholic  drinks  were  used 
in  his  home.  Nothing  was  artificial ;  there  was  no  efibrt 
visible  either  in  the  furniture  of  the  house  or  the  dress 
of  its  inmates  to  be  fashionable.  But  there  was  a  hand- 
some collection  of  books  in  the  library,  which  the  master 
never  grew  weary  of  studying.  He  was  also  fond  of  a  game 
at  chess  or  whist ;  and  he  relieved  the  tedium  of  work  by 
reading  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  the  Biglow  Papers,  and 
Pickwick.  "  I  believe  Dickens  will  kill  me  yet,"  he  used 
to  say  after  a  good  laugh  at  some  of  the  humourist's 
fancies.     Scott  and  Shakespeare  were  also  favourites ;  and 
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he  delighted  in  that  leader  of  magazines,  Tlie  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

But  after  a  time  and  when  he  had  paid  off  the  mortgage 
on  his  liouse,  and  had  a  little  money  in  hand,  he  was  able 
to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  felt  to  go  back  a  little  to  the 
old  pursuits  of  his  youth,  and  have  a  farm.  At  this  time 
he  had  proved  himself  a  very  remarkable  and  successful 
lawyer,  and  had  made  his  way  into  the  good  opinions  of 
many  men ;  but  he  had  worked  hard,  and  needed  rest  and 
quiet. 

"  Where  shall  the  new  home  be  ?  "  was  a  question  often, 
debated  in  the  Washington  home. 

"  Let  it  be  in  some  pretty  locality,"  was  one  suggestion. 

"  And  among  green  fields,"  was  another. 

"And  near  the  hills,"  was  a  third. 

"  Are  we  to  be  always  there  ? "  asked  one  of  the  boys. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  will  keep  on  the  Washington  home  for  the 
winter,  and  spend  the  summer  in  the  real  country,  where  the 
flowers  grow  and  the  birds  sing,  and  the  waters  are  blue. 
The  boys  can  learn  the  arts  of  haymaking  and  harvesting, 
and  we  can  grow  our  own  corn,  make  our  own  butter,  and 
eat  our  own  mutton." 

Everybody  agreed  that  it  would  be  delightful,  and  many 
excursions  were  taken  while  they  were  occupied  in  the 
search  for  it.  At  last  it  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  Shore  railroad,  on  a  fine  hill  near  Lake  Erie.  A  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was  bought.  It  was  sufii- 
ciently  secluded,  for  it  was  a  mile  from  any  railway,  and 
half-a-mile  from  the  post  ofl&ce.  The  land  was  beautifully 
fertile,  and  the  summer  climate,  tempered  by  the  lake 
breezes,  delightful.  The  buildings  were  not  much  to  look 
at ;  they  consisted  of  a  tumble-down  barn,  and  an  ancient 
farm-house  only  a  storey  and  a  half  high. 

But  improvements  were  rapidly  made,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bouse  was  covered  the  inmates  moved  into  it,  not  waiting 
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for  it  to  be  all  finished.  They  did  not  in  the  least  object  to 
the  shavings  and  the  new  paint,  and  the  music  of  the 
hammers.  A  friend  who  called  said  he  "found  the 
General's  writing  table  in  the  front  hall  surrounded  by 
boxes,  furniture,  papers,  letters,  books,  children,  and  callers. 
Yet  how  happy  they  all  seemed  ! " 

Before  they  went  into  their  new  home,  the  General  had 
felt  the  need  of  rest  and  change.  His  studies  as  a  lawyer, 
and  especially  his  great  thought  and  labour  in  regard  to 
finance  had  told  very  strongly  upon  his  health,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1867  he  took  a  holiday. 

General  and  Mrs.  Garfield  actually  came  to  England 
together,  and  moved  about  in  our  land  with  few  to  recognise 
or  ofier  them  hospitality.  How  different  would  it  have 
been  later  on  !  They  were  absent  from  New  York  seven- 
teen weeks  in  all.  They  landed  in  Liverpool,  and  after 
looking  about  the  city,  they  went  on  to  Chester.  The 
General  was  particularly  interested  in  this  city,  for  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  had  been  near  it ;  and  we  can  imagine 
with  what  feelings  of  delight  he  would  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  or  kneel  with  the  worshippers  in  the  grand  old 
cathedral. 

From  Chester  they  went  to  London,  the  city  which  all 
his  life  James  Garfield  had  wished  to  see — the  wonderful 
city  so  rich  and  so  poor,  so  generous  to  guests,  so  cold  to 
strangers,  so  wicked  and  yet  so  good.  He  went  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  there  listened  to  one  of  the  fine 
debates  which  resulted  in  the  giving  of  the  ballot  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen.  It  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  nothing,  during  his  holiday,  gave  the  General  greater 
pleasure. 

He  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  declared  that 
he  liked  the  Poets'  Corner  better  than  the  chapel  of 
Henry  YII.  In  the  British  museum  he  was  especially  de- 
lighted with  the  old  autographs,  particularly  that  of  Milton. 
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He  "went  to  Hampton  Court,  walking  through  Bushy  Park, 
admiring  the  fine  horse-chestnuts,  and  elms,  and  oaks  that 
grow  there,  and  being  greatly  interested  in  the  noble  old 
palace,  so  long  a  residence  of  our  kings  and  queens.  The 
paintings  pleased  him,  especially  those  of  Benjamin  "West, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  noted  the  celebrated  Black  Homberg 
vine,  which  was  at  the  date  of  his  visit  a  hundred  and 
one  years  old,  and  bore  fifteen  hundred  clusters.  On 
another  occasion  he  visited  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the 
diary  which  he  kept  at  the  time,  and  which  was  produced 
in  The  Century  Magazine  for  January  1884,  he  wrote  : — 
"  This  Tower  seemed  a  monster,  tearing  down  men  and 
families,  and  crunching  them  in  its  merciless  jaws,  as  the 
dinotherium  crushed  and  devoured  the  fern-trees  dateless 
ages  ago.  Both  are  passed  away.  The  fern-trees  burn  in 
the  grates,  and  glow  in  the  chandeliers  of  thousands  of 
happy  homes,  and  the  broken  hearts  and  crushed  hopes  of  a 
thousand  martyrs,  who  sleep  under  the  shadows  of  this 
terrible  Tower,  have  given  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and 
their  memories  and  brave  words  live  and  glow  in  the  hearts 
of  many  millions  of  Englishmen,  and  will  bless  coming 
generations.  May  the  Tower  stand  there  many  centuries, 
as  a  mark  to  show  how  high  the  red  deluge  rose,  and  how 
happy  is  this  England  of  Victoria  compared  with  that  of 
her  ancestors ! " 

Billingsgate  Market,  Madam  Tussaud's  exhibition  of  wax 
figures,  and  South  Kensington  Museum,  were  all  visited  in 
turn.  One  Sunday  he  went  to  Newington  to  hear  Spurgeon, 
"  to  try  to  discover  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and 
what  was  the  secret  of  his  power."  He  was  moved  by  the 
singing ;  five  thousand  voices,  without  any  instrument  to 
lead  them,  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  "  There  is  a  land 
of  pure  delight." 

"  The  whole  buUding  was  filled  and  overflowed  with  the 
strong  volume  of  song.     The  music  made  itself  felt  as  a 
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living,  throbbing  presence  that  entered  your  nerve,  brain, 
heart,  and  filled  and  swept  you  away  in  its  resistless 
current."  He  was  altogether  pleased  with  Spurgeon,  with 
his  manner  and  pronunciation,  and  with  the  clear,  logical 
and  perfectly  comprehensible  arrangement  of  his  sermons. 
"  His  manner  is  exceedingly  simple  and  unaflFected.  He 
does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  he  is  doing  a  great  thing, 
and  I  could  see  no  indication  that  success  had  turned  his 
head.  .  .  .  God  bless  Spurgeon !  He  is  helping  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  religious  and  civil  freedom  for  England 
in  a  way  that  he  knows  not  of  !  " 

General  Garfield  stayed  a  week  in  London,  and  then  he 
visited  Scotland,  and  did  what  all  Americans  who  visit  our 
country  like  to  do,  and  what  every  British  adult  ought  to 
endeavour  to  do — he  made  the  tour  of  the  Scottish  Lakes. 

Yery  good  times  he  and  Mrs.  Garfield  must  have  had 
together — for  he  loved  Scott  and  knew  his  writings  well, 
and  could  verify  the  places  mentioned  by  him,  and  compare 
them  with  the  poet's  descriptions  of  them.  Those  tourists 
who  met  the  two  strangers  on  coaches  or  in  hotels,  and 
knew  their  names,  must  have  been  very  glad  afterwards  to 
call  up  all  reminiscences  of  the  holiday. 

From  Scotland  they  crossed  the  North  Sea,  and  landed  at 
Rotterdam.  Then  they  went  on  to  Brussels,  and  up  the 
Rhine  to  Switzerland.  After  a  glorious  stay  among  the 
sublime  scenery  of  the  lakes,  they  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
went  into  Italy.  They  passed  some  happy  days  at  Milan 
and  Venice,  but  made  their  longest  stay  in  Rome,  where, 
among  its  ruins  and  monuments,  Garfield  was  carried  back 
to  those  classic  times  with  which  his  studies  at  college  had 
made  him  familiar.  Here  he  revelled  in  delight,  finding 
the  days  pass  all  too  quickly.  They  went  to  Paris,  and 
had  a  joyous  time  there,  and  then  returned  to  London,  as  if 
loth  to  leave  it  altogether.  But  there  was  yet  one  other 
country  which  he  wished  to  see,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
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holiday  lie  -went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until 
it  was  time  to  set  sail  forhome. 

His  health  was  thus  thoroughly  re-established,  and  he 
felt  strong  for  work,  and  courageous  for  all  that  was  right. 
His  mind  had  been  enlarged,  and  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  considerably  widened  by  his  travels. 

It  was  then  that  he  made  his  famous  speeches  and  wrote 
his  famous  documents  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  Public 
Expenditure  and  similar  subjects. 

It  was  while  he  was  spending  a  happy  time  at  Mentor 
with  his  family  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  Convention  of  1880,  which  was  afterwards  held 
at  Chicago.  He  was  very  busy  at  the  time  ploughing  the 
land,  repairing  the  fences,  and  making  the  house  more 
pleasant. 

The  little  home-circle  received  the  news  with  dismay. 
They  knew  what  that  would  possibly  lead  to  ;  and  they  did 
not  want  to  spare  the  father  to  the  State. 

"We  see  so  little,  far  too  little  of  you  now,"  they  said, 
"  we  shall  have  you  less  then.  It  is  too  bad,  now  that  we 
are  going  to  have  this  happy  life  in  the  country,  for  you  to 
be  burdened  with  fresh  cares." 

But  his  friends  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  responsibility. 
It  seemed  that  he  could  do  what  no  other  man  could  just 
then.  He  was  well  known  in  the  country,  and  he  had 
more  than  a  little  influence.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Sherman, 
the  successful  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ought  to  be  the 
next  President,  and  he  threw  all  his  power  into  the  scale 
for  his  friend.  The  Hon.  James  Blaine  and  General  Grant 
were  the  leading  aspirants ;  but  at  the  meeting  at  Chicago 
Garfield  nominated  Mr.  Sherman,  and  made  the  following 
speech : — 

"  Mr.  President — I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
scenes  of  this  Convention  with  deep  solicitude.  No  emotion 
touches  my  heart  more  quickly  than  sentiment  in  honour  of 
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a  great  and  noble  character ;  but  as  I  sat  on  those  seats  and 
witnessed  these  demonstrations  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
were  a  human  ocean  in  a  tempest.  I  have  seen  the  sea 
lashed  into  fury  and  tossed  into  spray,  and  its  grandeur 
moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man.  But  I  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea,  from 
which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measured !  When  the 
storm  has  passed,  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean, 
when  the  sunlight  bathes  its  smooth  surface,  then  the 
astronomer  and  surveyor  take  the  level  from  which  they 
measure  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths. 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  your  present  temper  may 
not  mark  the  healthful  pulse  of  our  people.  When  our 
enthusiasm  has  passed,  when  the  emotions  of  this  hour  have 
subsided,  we  shall  feel  that  calm  level  of  public  opinion 
below  the  storm  from  which  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty  people 
must  be  measured,  and  by  which  their  final  action  will  be 
determined, 

"  Not  here,  in  this  brilliant  circle,  where  fifteen  thousand 
men  and  women  are  assembled,  is  the  destiny  of  the 
Republican  party  to  be  decreed.  Not  here,  where  I  see  the 
enthusiastic  faces  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  wait- 
ing to  cast  their  votes  into  the  urn,  and  determine  the 
choice  of  the  Republic,  but  by  four  million  Republican 
firesides  there  are  thoughtful  voters,  with  wives  and  children 
about  them,  with  the  calm  thoughts  inspired  by  love  of 
home  and  country,  with  the  history  of  the  past,  the  hopes 
of  the  future,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  great  men  who  have 
adorned  and  blessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  by.  There 
God  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall  determine  the  wisdom 
of  our  work  to-night.  Not  in  Chicago  in  the  heats  of  June, 
but  in  the  sober  quiet  that  comes  to  them  between  now  and 
November,  in  the  silence  of  deliberate  judgment,  will  this 
great  question  be  settled." 

He  little  thought  that  before  the  end  of  the  Convention 
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it  would  be  his  own  name  which  should  be  spoken  not  only 
with  applause  but  with  deep-seated  determination  and 
approval. 

It  was  not  all  strife  and  not  all  of  political  whirlwind  at 
the  Convention.  A  pleasant  incident  is  related  in  regard  to 
the  second  day.  There  had  been  a  temporary  adjournment 
for  dinner,  and  as  the  delegates  were  returning  to  the  hall 
where  the  Convention  was  held,  a  young  man,  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  respectfully 
presented  each  delegate  as  he  entered  with  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  printed  a  verse  from  the  Bible.  General 
Garfield  took  his,  read  it,  and  pinned  it  on  the  inside  of  his 
straw  hat.  The  words  on  it  were  these : — "  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is 
become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation 
in  any  other." 


CHAPTER     XI. 

ELECTED    PRESIDENT. 

' '  Through  wish,  resolve,  and  act,  our  will 
Is  moved  by  unseen  forces  still  ; 
And  no  man  measures  in  advance 
His  strength  with  untried  circumstance. " 

— Whittiee. 

JENERAL  GARFIELD  had  no  expectations  in 
regard  to  the  Presidency.  He  supposed  that 
Grant  would  be  re-elected,  or  Blaine  decided 
upon,  or,  as  he  himself  wished,  that  Sherman  should  be  the 
chosen  of  the  people.  But  these  things  were  not  to  be. 
Before  the  Convention  came  to  an  end  it  was  his  own 
name  that  was  shouted  far  and  near,  his  own  name  that 
went  flashing  along  the  electric  wires,  and  that  was  found 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  land ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June 
1880  he  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  Convention 
a  formal  and  official  invitation. 

It  was  very  startling  news  for  him  to  take  home ;  and  it 
was  not  received  with  special  manifestations  of  joy.  It 
is  said  that  the  youngest  son  was  bare-footed,  and  sitting 
in  a  cherry  tree  on  the  Mentor  farm,  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  him. 
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"  President  'I "  he  said.  "  Tell  dad  noi  to  accept  it. 
There  are  no  such  cherry  trees,  and  no  such  cherries  as 
these,  to  be  found  at  the  White  House." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  mother*?"  asked  the  President, 
as  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  white-haired  woman  whose  early 
lessons  had  brought  forth  such  good  fruit.  But  she  could 
only  reply,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doings,  and  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes." 

As  for  the  wife,  she  felt  almost  as  if  a  calamity  had 
befallen  her.  •'  We  have  been  so  happy  in  our  simple  life," 
she  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  change  it  for  the  distinctions 
and  responsibilities  of  life  at  the  White  House," 

"  But  you  would  grace  that  or  any  other  position,"  said  a 
loving  voice,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  felt  that  she  would  not  stand 
in  her  husband's  way  to  honour  for  any  love  of  her  own  ease. 

His  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated— 

"  Mentor,  Ohio,  10th  July  1880. 

Dear  Sir — On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June  last  I  had 
the  honour  to  receive  from  you,  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  you  were  chairman,  the  official  announce- 
ment that  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  had  that 
day  nominated  me  as  their  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  accept  the  nomination  with  gratitude  for 
the  confidence  it  implies,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  it  imposes.  I  cordially  endorse  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Convention.  On 
nearly  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  my  opinions  are  on 
record  among  the  published  proceedings  of  Congress.  I 
venture,  however,  to  make  special  mention  of  some  of  the 
principal  topics  which  are  likely  to  become  subjects  of 
discussion." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  these,  and  says  among  other 
things : — 

"  Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popular 
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education,  ■without  which  neither  justice  nor  freedom  can  be 
permanently  maintained.  Whatever  help  the  nation  can 
justly  afford  should  be  generously  given  to  aid  the  States  in 
supporting  common  schools  ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  our 
people,  and  dangerous  to  our  institutions,  to  apply  any  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  States,  to  the 
support  of  Sectarian  schools." 

The  letter  closed  thus  : — 

"  The  doctrines  announced  by  the  Chicago  Convention  are 
not  the  temporary  devices  of  a  party  to  attract  votes  and 
carry  an  election  ;  they  are  deliberate  convictions,  resulting 
from  the  careful  study  of  our  institutions,  the  events  of  our 
history,  and  the  best  impulses  of  our  people.  In  my 
judgment  these  principles  should  control  the  legislation  and 
administration  of  the  Government,  In  any  event,  they  will 
guide  my  conduct  until  experience  points  out  a  better  way. 

"If  elected,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  enforce  strict 
obedience  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  to  promote, 
as  best  I  may,  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  whole  country, 
relying  for  support  upon  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  favour  of 
God." 

Russell  H.  Conwell  says : — "  His  speeches  during  the 
trying  interval  between  his  nomination  and  election  were 
models  of  modesty  and  statesmanship.  He  possessed  a 
character  which  would  bear  study.  He  was  a  man  of 
whom  the  more  was  known  the  greater  would  be  the 
respect  for  his  ability  and  intentions.  The  Republican 
cause  thrived  through  the  great  impulse  which  General 
Garfield's  domestic  and  public  life,  and  self-sacrificing 
spirit,  gave  to  canvass. 

"  It  was  a  bitter  thing,  however,  to  his  affectionate  wife 
and  faithful  relatives,  to  see  again  and  again  revived  the 
most  slanderous  statements  concerning  his  life.  Stories 
that  were  conceived  in  the  purest  malice,  and  enlarged  upon 
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by  the  campaign  orators  and  writers,  would  not  die  with 
repeated  killing.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  repeated 
candidacy,  like  every  other  good  cause,  prospered  by 
persecution.  The  more  hateful  the  slanders,  the  more 
active  were  his  friends.  The  more  untruthful  the  state- 
ments of  the  press,  the  more  numerous  his  adherents.  It 
was  a  period  when  General  Garfield  was  compelled  to  stand 
silently  and  immovably  before  all  detractors,  enemies,  and 
scandal-mongers,  and  receive  without  retaliation  all  the 
poisonous  darts  they  incessantly  hurled  at  him.  No  event 
of .  his  life  was  so  much  used  and  abused  as  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Honourable  Oakes  Ames,  during  the  great 
Credit  Mobilier  excitement.  Now  that  both  men  are  seen 
through  the  funereal  halo  which  their  death  have  placed 
about  their  memories,  we  only  look  and  wonder  that  to 
either  of  those  honourable  men  such  a  martyrdom  should 
come,  among  an  intelligent,  civilised,  and  Christian  people. 
The  lesson  it  teaches  is  very  important,  but  seldom 
made  practical ;  that  is,  that  we  should  so  regard  and  so 
treat  the  living  men  that  when  they  are  gone  we  shall 
not  regret  it.  It  is  silly,  unmanly,  unchristian,  to  vilify 
a  man  while  he  lives,  and  then  exalt  his  name  as  a  saint 
or  an  angel  when  he  is  dead — both  positions  being  false 
and  despicable." 

The  Credit  Mobilier  scandal  referred  to  certainly 
threatened  at  one  time  to  ruin  General  Garfield  altogether. 
He  met  it,  however,  with  his  own  straightforward  candour, 
and  his  unstained  reputation  was  in  itself  a  denial  of  the 
allegation  made  against  him.  It  was  alleged  that  he  and 
others  had  sold  themselves  for  sundry  amounts  of  stock  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  Company,  and  bonds  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  But  so  clearly  did  he  show  that  his 
dealings  in  regard  to  the  matter  had  been  perfectly  innocent 
and  free  from  taint,  that  a  reaction  in  his  favour  soon  set 
in.     He  had  come  out   of  his  time   of   unpopularity,  and 
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was   now   honoured  and   trusted   by  all  but  his  political 
enemies. 

Of  course  General  Garfield  had  to  make  what  they  call  in 
America  stump  speeches.    We  give  some  extracts  from  one  : — 

"Eellow-citizens — What  is  the  central  thought  in  American 
life  1  What  is  the  germ  out  of  which  all  our  institutions 
were  born  and  have  been  developed?  Let  me  give  it  to 
you  in  a  word.  When  the  Mayflower  was  about  to  land 
her  precious  freight  upon  the  shores  of  Plymouth,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  gathered  in  the  cabin  of  that  little  ship  on 
a  stormy  November  day,  and  after  praying  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  success  of  their  great  enterprise,  drew  up  and 
signed  what  is  known  in  history,  and  what  will  be  known 
to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  as  "The  Pilgrim 
Covenant."  In  that  covenant  is  one  sentence  which  I  ask 
you  to  take  home  with  you  to-night.  It  is  this : — '  We 
agree,  before  God  and  each  other,  that  the  freely  expressed 
will  of  the  majority  shall  be  the  law  of  all,  which  we  will 
all  obey.'  (Applause.)  Ah,  fellow-citizens,  it  does  honour 
to  the  heads  and  to  the  hearts  of  a  great  New  England 
audience  here,  on  this  Western  Reserve,  to  applaud  the 
grand  and  simple  sentiment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They 
said,  *  No  standing  army  shall  be  needed  to  make  us  obey. 
We  will  erect  here  in  America  a  substitute  for  monarchy, 
a  substitute  for  despotism,  and  that  substitute  shall  be  the 
will  of  the  majority  as  the  law  of  all.'  And  that  germ, 
planted  on  the  rocky  shores  of  New  England,  has  sprung 
up,  and  all  the  trees  of  our  liberty  have  grown  from  it,  into 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  year  of  our  life.     (Applause.) 

"  Is  there  any  death  here  in  our  camp  ?  Yes !  Yes  ! 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  the  noblest  band 
that  ever  trod  the  earth,  died  to  make  this  camp  a  camp  of 
glory  and  of  liberty  for  ever.     (Tremendous  applause.) 

"  But  there  are  no  dead  issues  here.      There  are  no  dead 
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issues  here.  Hang  out  our  banner  from  under  the  blue  sky 
this  night,  until  it  shall  sweep  the  green  turf  under  your 
feet !  It  hangs  over  our  camp  !  Read  away  up  under  the 
stars  the  inscription  we  have  written  on  it,  lo  !  these  twenty- 
five  years. 

"  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Republican  party  was  married 
to  liberty,  and  this  is  our  silver  wedding,  fellow-citizens. 
(Great  applause.)  A  worthily  married  pair  love  each  other 
better  on  the  day  of  their  silver  wedding  than  on  the  day 
of  their  first  espousals ;  and  we  are  truer  to  liberty  to-day, 
and  dearer  to  God,  than  we  were  when  we  spoke  our  first 
word  of  liberty.  Read  away  up  under  the  sky  across  our 
starry  banner  that  first  word  we  uttered  twenty-five  years 
ago !  What  was  it  1  '  Slavery  shall  never  extend  over 
another  foot  of  the  territories  of  the  great  West ! '  (Applause. ) 
Is  that  dead  or  alive  %  Alive,  thank  God,  for  evermore ! 
(Applause.)  And  truer  to-night  than  it  was  the  hour  it 
was  written !  (Applause.)  Then  it  was  a  hope,  a  promise, 
a  purpose.  To-night  it  is  equal  with  the  stars — immortal 
history  and  immortal  truth  !     (Applause.) 

"  Come  down  the  glorious  steps  of  our  banner.  Every 
great  record  we  have  made  we  have  vindicated  with  our 
blood  and  with  our  truth.  It  sweeps  the  ground,  and  it 
touches  the  stars.  Come  then,  young  man,  and  put  it  in 
your  life,  where  all  is  living,  and  where  nothing  is  dead  but 
the  nerves  that  defended  it !  (Applause.)  I  think  these 
young  men  will  do  that.     (Of  course  they  will !) 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  closing  this  memorable  campaign. 
We  have  got  our  enemies  on  the  run  everywhere. 
(Laughter.)  And  all  you  need  to  do  in  this  noble  old 
city,  this  capital  of  the  Western  reserve,  is  to  follow 
them  up  and  finish  it  by  snowing  the  rebellion  under 
once  more.  We  stand  on  an  isthmus.  This  year  and 
next  is  the  narrow  isthmus  between  us  and  perpetual 
victory.     If  you  can  win  now  and  win  in  1880,  then   the 
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very  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  for  us.  (Applause.) 
The  census  will  do  the  work,  and  will  give  us  thirty  more 
freemen  of  the  North  in  our  Congress  that  will  make  up  for 
the  rebellion  of  the  South.  (Great  applause.)  We  are 
posted  here,  as  the  Greeks  were  posted  at  Thermopylae,  to 
meet  this  one  great  barbarian  Terxes  of  the  isthmus. 
Stand  in  your  places,  men  of  Ohio  !  Fight  this  battle,  win 
this  victory,  and  then  one  more  puts  you  in  safety  for  ever ! " 

It  was  wonderful  how  soon  all  sorts  of  names  were  given 
to  him.  In  the  press  he  was  called  "  Hero,"  "  Statesman," 
"Scholar,"  "Coward,"  "Bribe-taker,"  "Charlatan,"  "Lob- 
byist," and  "  Renegade  Preacher."  But  the  names  neither 
hurt  nor  helped  him.  The  opposition  did  not  dishearten  him, 
and  it  certainly  made  his  friends  all  the  more  staunch  and  true. 

One  incident  that  occurred  immediately  before  the 
election  was  taken  caused  a  riot  that  might  have  led  to 
serious  consequences.  Some  one  forged  a  letter,  which 
purported  to  have  been  written  by  General  Garfield  to  Mr. 
BL  L.  Morey  on  Chinese  Labour.  It  was  a  cruel  elec- 
tioneering "dodge,"  and  made  Garfield  to  express  senti- 
ments which  were  not  his.  In  denying  its  authorship,  he 
said — "The  lithographic  copy  shows  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
imitate  my  penmanship  and  signature.  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  my  handwriting  will  instantly  see  that  the 
letter  is  spurious." 

The  election  took  place  on  Tuesday,  2nd  November. 
The  State  of  New  York  voted  for  the  Republican  party  by 
a  majority  of  20,000.  The  popular  majority  in  favour  of 
General  Garfield  was  8,235  votes. 

The  Republican  victory  gave  satisfaction  in  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States ;  and  the  people 
felt  that  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity  had  arrived. 

The  change  that  had  come  upon  the  General  and  his 
family  was  thus  described  : — "  From  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  after  his  election,  until  his  death  at  Elberon,  his 

18 
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time  was  taken  up,  his  footsteps  dogged,  or  his  sick-bed 
disturbed  with  the  ceaselessly  importuning  ofl&ce-seekers. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  great  disgrace  to  our  nation,  and 
one  which  General  Garfield  was  determined  to  remedy  if 
possible. 

"  The  behaviour  of  many  aspirants  for  official  position 
was  but  little  better  than  that  of  the  assassin  himself. 
They  invaded  his  private  house  in  swarms.  They  stopped 
his  carriage  in  the  street ;  they  called  him  out  of  bed ;  they 
bored  him  in  the  railroad  carriages  and  stations;  they  wrote 
to  his  wife  and  his  sons ;  they  courted  fawningly  all  his  old 
neighbours  and  relatives ;  they  covered  him  with  flattery 
more  contemptible  than  slander  ;  they  filled  his  office  with 
piles  of  letters  it  was  impossible  to  read  or  answer ;  they 
sent  him  presents  to  tempt  him  ;  they  wrote  most  silly 
laudations  of  his  life,  and  published  them  to  his  great  dis- 
gust ;  and  teasing,  coaxing,  threatening,  they  made  anxious 
and  unhappy  nearly  every  hour  of  his  life  after  his  election. 
More  than  six  hundred  applications  were  made  for  one 
office,  before  he  had  the  right  to  make  the  appointment. 
He  could  give  it  to  but  one,  and  thus  innocently  made 
more  than  six  hundred  enemies. 

"As  Mrs.  Garfield  had  predicted,  their  home  life  was 
gone.  No  more  domestic  quiet;  no  more  social  family 
gatherings ;  no  more  rest.  Naught  came  to  them  but 
pressing  cares  and  almost  disheartening  responsibilities. 
Even  the  little  boys  felt  the  wear  of  ceaseless  visiting,  and 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  barn  or  at  a  neighbour's  house. 
Nothing  they  possessed  was  longer  their  own.  They  and 
theirs  were  treated  as  public  property,  and  the  ceaseless 
vigils  of  the  press  told  to  the  whole  world  their  slightest 
movements,  even  to  an  extended  account  of  the  youngest 
boy's  truancy  at  school,  and  of  the  daughter's  different 
dresses." 

All  this  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  ,  but  Garfield  knew 
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that  he  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  much,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  it  willingly.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of 
thought  in  order  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evil  of  partisan 
appointments  in  the  civil  service,  and  laboured  to  bring 
about  altogether  a  better  state  of  things  than  existed  pre- 
viously. 

As  the  time  of  the  inauguration  drew  near,  the  nation 
resolved  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent  displays 
ever  witnessed.  "  With  vast  throngs  of  enthusiastic  visitors  ; 
with  long  lines  of  military  organisations  in  their  gay 
trappings ;  with  miles  of  bunting  and  clouds  of  flags  and 
streamers  ;  with  trumpets,  drums,  bands,  and  singing ;  with 
feasts,  collations,  speeches,  and  a  grand  ball ;  with  huzzahs, 
congratulations,  and  all  kinds  of  demonstrations  of  joy,  the 
people  hailed  him  as  their  chief  magistrate." 

The  Inaugural  Address  was  a  splendid  one,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  imposing.  But  what  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  scene  more  than  all  else  was  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  now  eighty  years  old,  and  his  faithful  and  beloved 
wife.  At  the  close  of  the  address,  which  concluded  most 
solemnly,  the  oath  was  administered,  and  Mr.  Garfield  bent 
low  and  kissed  the  Bible.  He  was  then  declared  President 
of  the  United  States — and  the  vast  throng  cheered  as  only 
people  full  of  joy  can  do.  Great  men  pressed  forward  to 
greet  and  congratulate  their  new  chief  ;  but  before  he  spoke 
to  any  of  them  he  turned  to  the  two  women,  who  with 
moved  faces  had  listened  to  his  address,  and  respectfully 
and  significantly  kissed,  first  his  mother,  and  then  his 
wife. 

"  With  sudden  praise,  a  miglaty  voice 

Sweeps  all  the  continent  ; 
Helpless,  before  the  people's  choice, 

The  statesmen's  wills  have  bent ; 
It  honours  first,  before  all  other, 
A  patient  little  'white-haired  mother.' 
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The  day  has  come — the  hour  draws  near  ; 

Look  on,  the  listening  land  : 
"Who  brings  this  ruler,  peer  with  peer  ? 

Who  stays  him,  hand  in  hand  ? 
Honoured  by  him  above  all  other, 
He  brings  his  little  '  white-haired  mother. ' 

The  glittering  embassies  of  kings 

Are  standing  in  their  state  ; 
Their  tributes  rank  as  lesser  things, 

They  and  their  kingdoms  wait ; 
While  reverently,  before  all  other, 
The  ruler  greet?  his  'white-haired  mother.' 

Ah  !  States  may  grow,  and  men  may  gain, 

And  power  and  riches  swift  increase  ; 
The  brunt  of  every  country's  strain, 

Its  fights  for  purity  and  peace, 
Comes  through  its  husbands,  daughters,  brotliers, 
At  last  on  patient  'white-haired  mothers.' 

Instead  of  his  Inaugural  Address  we  give  the  last  speech 
he  ever  made  in  Hiram  College.  The  occasion  was  that  of 
a  funeral,  and  the  address  was  given  on  4th  February  ;  — 

"  To-day  is  a  sort  of  burial-day  in  many  ways.  1  have 
often  been  in  Hiram  and  often  left  it;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  when  I  went  to  the  war,  I  have  never  felt  that  I  was 
leaving  it  in  quite  so  definite  a  way  as  I  do  to-day.  It  was 
so  long  a  workshop,  so  long  a  home,  that  all  absences  have 
been  temporary,  and  involved  always  a  return.  I  cannot 
speak  of  all  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  this  place.  There  are 
other  things  buried  beneath  this  snow  besides  dead  people. 
The  trees,  the  rocks,  the  fences,  and  the  grass,  are  all 
reminders  of  things  connected  with  my  Hiram  life. 

"  It  is  a  revival  of  youth  to  me  to  be  in  this  place  to  see 
its  bright  young  life.  I  see  before  mo  just  such  a  sefe 
of  students  as  I  saw  here  twenty-four,  twenty-six — yes, 
twenty-eight  years  ago — just  as  young,  just  as  bright,  just  as 
hopeful  of  the  future.     It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  Hiram 
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life  is  ever  the  same.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  girl  in  the 
full  bloom  of  early  womanhood,  who  is  the  daughter  of  a 
woman  who  was  my  pupil  here  twenty-four  years  ago.  She 
was  the  picture  of  her  mother,  whom  I  have  never  seen 
since,  but  I  am  told  she  has  become  a  grey -haired  matron. 
As  the  daughter  stood  before  me,  the  likeness  of  what  the 
mother  was  then,  what  thoughts  and  feelings  came  over  me 
of  the  years  that  are  gone  !  There  is  an  idea  of  immortality 
in  this — life  is  reproduced  in  things  that  follow.  A  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth  is  this  old  chapel ;  there  are  no  wrinkles 
in  its  walls.  It  is  a  very  comforting  thought  that  though 
the  ancients  sought  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and 
found  it  not,  it  can  be  found  in  the  associations  of  a  place 
like  this. 

"  It  is  pitiful  that  we  often  do  not  appreciate  good  things 
until  they  are  gone.  Emerson  has  said,  '  To-day  is  a  king 
in  disguise.'  He  passes  among  us ;  and,  if  we  heed  not,  he 
leaves  us,  and  we  are  none  the  wiser.  Get  acquainted  with 
what  there  is  in  to-day ;  take  what  it  contains  and  appro- 
priate it  to  yourself.  The  strong  friendships  and  deep 
impressions  that  you  are  forming  now  will  live  in  time  to 
come.  The  other  day  a  man  came  to  me  whom  I  had 
known  here  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  he  was  changed ; 
he  was  fat  and  whiskered  and  half  bald  ;  and  when  I  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  called  him  by  name,  with  *  W.  D.' 
for  his  initials,  he  cried  like  a  man  to  be  remembered. 
I  believe  he  is  richer,  fuller,  more  of  a  man,  for  what  he 
gained  here  in  Hiram.  If  I  thought  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  I  should  live  the  Hiram  life  out  of  me,  I 
should  hope  to  die  just  before  it  came. 

"Never  despise  the  days  of  Hiram  life  and  childhood. 
The  associations  that  you  are  now  forming,  your  lessons, 
your  thoughts,  and  your  deeds  from  day  to  day,  are  what 
go  to  make  up  your  life  here  ;  and  this  is  the  foundation 
of  your  after-life.     Be  wise  now ;  and  when  you  live  over 
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again  the  life  you  lived  here,  may  it  he  such  as  you  could 
wish ! 

"  I  cannot  see  what  lies  heyond.  I  may  he  going  on  an 
Arctic  voyage,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  know  that  years 
ago  I  builded  upon  this  promontory  a  cairn,  from  which, 
wherever  my  wanderings  may  lead  me,  I  can  draw  some 
sustenance  for  life  and  strength.  May  the  time  never 
come  when  I  cannot  find  some  food  for  mind  and  heart  on 
Hiram  Hill ! " 


CHAPTER   XII. 


SMITTEN  DOWN. 


"Old  memories  cluster  about  us  to-night, 

Whispering  ever  of  scenes  that  were  all  blessing-crowned, 
Leading  out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the  light ; 
Yet  the  sins  of  the  world  that  so  thickly  abound, 
Produce  sorrow  profound." 

— Fakningham. 


HE  first  thing  the  new  President  had  to  do  was  to 
select  his  Cabinet.  And  this  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty. 
He  had  at  once  to  put  his  thoughts  to  his  work,  and  try 
to  forget  all  that  had  been  and  all  that  might  be.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  a  little  of  the  changes  which  life  had 
brought  him.  How  far  away  was  the  log-cabin  of  his  boy- 
hood, the  piles  of  wood  he  had  chopped,  the  old  books  which 
he  had  first  learned  to  read  !  God  had  been  with  the  father- 
less boy,  and  was  with  him  now  that  new  responsibilities 
and  duties  were  about  him,  and  that  he  had  harder  work  to 
do  than  any  to  which  he  had  before  put  his  hands.  "  He 
was  still  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  brother,  a  friend,  a 
citizen ;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  seat  of  a  king.  To  fill 
the    duties    of    these   widely-separated     positions,     as    he 
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nobly  filled  them,  was  one  of  his  greatest  claims  to  human 
greatness." 

The  position  he  was  in,  and  the  dangers  he  had  to 
encounter,  were  these  : — He  wanted  to  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  he  was  most  anxious  not  to  continue  the 
office-seeking  tendencies  of  the  men  of  the  United  States. 
He  owed  something  to  those  who  had  supported  him,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  prove  his  gratitude  ;  but  if  he  gave 
them  all  the  offices,  the  other  party  would  be  aggrieved.  If 
he  gave  the  places  to  those  who  had  opposed  him,  many 
would  be  ready  to  call  it  bribery,  and  declare  that  he  sought 
to  conciliate  them  in  view  of  a  second  term.  "If  he 
appointed  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  then  he  should  offend 
Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  who  was  the  leading  opponent  of 
Mr.  Blaine  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  he  appointed 
Mr.  Conkling,  then  Mr.  Blaine  or  his  friends  would  accuse 
the  President  of  partisanship.  If  he  appointed  both,  there 
would  be  a  dangerous  lack  of  harmony  in  the  Cabinet.  If 
he  omitted  them  all,  and  their  supporters,  there  was  but  a 
small  class  from  which  to  choose  his  councillors.  So, 
endeavouring  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  citizen's  stand- 
point, but  knowing  that  he  could  not  please  all,  he  selected 
those  who,  while  they  represented  each  prominent  political 
movement  of  the  day,  would  be  willing  to  hide  their  partisan 
and  personal  differences  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good." 

His  Cabinet  was  presently  announced  as  follows : — 
Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine ;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury, ^^illiam  Windom  of  Minnesota;  Attorney- 
General,  Wayne  MacYeagh  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Secretary  of 
War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  Illinois ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
William  H.  Hunt  of  Louisiana ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  of  Iowa,  and  General  James,  Post- 
master-General of  New  York. 

That  the  President  had  not  pleased  every  one  was  soon 
apparent.     Senator  Conkling  was  especially  angry  that  he 
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had  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Robertson  to  be  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  The  President,  over-worked  and  burdened  as  he 
was,  did  not  bear  the  Senator's  attacks  as  patiently  as  he 
otherwise  might  have  done  ;  and,  in  his  anger,  withdrew 
several  of  the  friends  of  Senator  Conkling  from  their 
appointments.  The  quarrel  was  very  bitter  and  disastrous. 
Sentor  Conkling  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  very  much  honoured  and  respected  throughout  the 
country.  People  began  to  choose  sides.  "It  stirred  up 
the  whole  nation,"  said  an  American  writer ;  "  created 
antagonisms,  encouraged  enmities,  injured  the  public 
business,  created  a  distrust  of  our  institutions,  tending  to 
hinder  prosperity,  and  all  on  account  of  petty  personal  spite, 
and  unconsidered  wilfulness  ! " 

Among  the  rest  of  the  disappointed  party-seekers  was 
Charles  J.  Guiteau,  an  immoral,  licentious,  dishonest  man, 
by  profession  a  lawyer.  He  was  clever  and  unscrupulous. 
He  could  not  succeed  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  New  York  jail  for  swindling.  He  then  turned  his 
attention  to  literature,  and  having  been  connected  with 
certain  religious  bodies,  he  thought  that  he  could  make 
religious  literature  a  success.  He  wrote  a  book  called 
Truth,  and  published  it.  He  had  a  plausible  manner,  and 
managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  clergymen  and  churches, 
and  then  practised  his  dishonesty  upon  them. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  to  President  Garfield  for 
an  appointment.  The  President  said  he  would  see  him 
again  ;  and  this  he  took,  or  pretended  to  take,  as  a  promise. 
He  called  at  the  White  House  the  day  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  then  wrote  to  the  President.  Next,  he  followed 
him  about,  waiting  for  him  when  he  was  calling  at  other 
houses,  and  in  all  possible  ways  intruding  himself  upon 
Garfield's  notice.  At  last  he  received  a  very  decided  reply. 
"  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  do  not  consider  you  a  suitable 
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man  to  send  to  Marseilles  as  consul,  or  to  fill  any  office 
under  the  State  whatever." 

This  aroused  the  cruel  hatred  of  the  unscrupulous  office- 
seeker,  who  at  once  vowed  to  himself  to  be  revenged. 

"  Nothing  less  than  murder/'  he  said ;  and  the  affair  of 
Senator  Conkling  made  him  believe  that  the  President  had 
many  enemies,  who  would  not  only  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  his 
assassination,  but  would  shield  the  murderer. 

In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  President  Garfield  had  yet 
another  :  Mrs.  Garfield  fell  ill. 

"  I  have  never  been  well  in  Washington,"  she  said, 
piteously,  "  and  the  excitement  of  the  time  has  been  more 
than  I  can  endure." 

"  You  must  have  a  change  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  bear 
the  journey,"  said  her  husband. 

"  I  suppose  you  could  not  go  also  1  You,  too,  are  looking 
worn  and  ill." 

"  Not  at  present ;  soon  I  may  be  able."  But  Mrs. 
Garfield  grew  worse,  and  the  Ulness  developed  into  a  malady 
from  which  the  gravest  consequences  were  feared.  The 
shadow  on  the  face  of  the  President  grew  deeper  then.  He 
could  not  forget  his  sick  wife,  no  matter  how  many  and 
great  his  public  duties  were.  He  hurried  into  the  sick-room 
many  times  during  the  day,  and  sought  to  cheer  her  by  his 
merry  words  and  tender  caresses,  though  he  was  himself  full 
of  care  and  trouble. 

But  his  wife  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  and  several 
whole  nights  were  passed  by  the  devoted  husband  by  the 
sick  bed. 

"  What  avails  human  honours  in  the  case  of  such  suffering 
and  anxiety  1 "  he  frequently  thought ;  and  many  a  prayer 
went  up  to  God  that  He  would  not  take  from  him  the 
dear  companion  of  his  life.  And  the  prayer  was  heard. 
Gradually  the  invalid  came  back  to  strength  after  the  crisis 
had  been  passed   and  at  last  there  came  a  time  when  the 
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doctor  counselled  removal  to  a  more  healthy  neighbourhood. 
It  was  decided  that  she  was  to  go  to  Long  Branch,  a  beauti- 
ful little  place  of  resort  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Her 
daughter  Molly  went  with  her,  and  the  fine  sea  breezes  soon 
restored  her  to  perfect  health. 

It  was  then  that  the  President  decided  to  take  holiday, 
and  go  to  New  England.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  to  go 
too,  and  several  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Mrs.  Garfield  and 
Molly  were  to  leave  Long  Branch  and  travel  to  New  York, 
and  there  join  her  husband.  Together  they  would  all, 
including  Molly,  go  from  New  York  up  the  beautiful 
river  Hudson,  in  a  little  steamer  which  the  President 
had  chartered.  They  would  go  as  far  as  a  fine  mansion 
that  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  they 
would  spend  a  peaceful,  happy  Sabbath  of  rest.  After- 
wards the  President  had  promised  to  visit  Williamstown, 
and  take  part  in  the  commencement  ceremony  at  Williams 
College,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  many  of  his  old  friends  and 
class-mates,  and  have  a  pleasant  reunion.  And  as  soon  as 
that  was  over — hurrah  for  New  England  and  the  White 
Mountains  ! 

It  was  no  wonder  that  it  was  a  very  cheerful  party  that 
left  the  White  House  on  that  eventful  Saturday  morning. 
The  President  felt  as  if  he  were  coming  safely  out  of  all  his 
troubles.  Things  appeared  to  be  settling  down  into  quiet. 
The  disappointed  seekers  were  learning  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable.  The  country  was  looking  forward  hopefully. 
Good  harvests  were  in  the  fields,  and  plenty  of  trade  in 
the  towns.  It  was  the  time  of  sunshine  and  of  cheer.  The 
trees  and  flowers,  the  waters  and  hills,  were  looking  their 
best  in  the  summer  robes  of  gladness,  and  the  faithful  heart 
of  the  hardly-pressed  man  had  grown  quiet  within  him.  He 
had  earned  a  rest,  and  the  time  had  come. 

Yes,  indeed,  it  had,  in  a  sense  of  which  he  did  not  dream. 

Charles  Guiteau  had  bided  his  opportunity,  but  he  had 
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not  swerved  from  his  murderous  intention.  He  had  several 
times  hidden  in  dark  places  -with  his  cocked  pistol,  but  his 
heart  had  failed  him  when  the  time  came  for  his  pulling 
the  trigger. 

He  nearly  did  the  deed  on  the  occasion  when  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  the  railway  station  to  see  his  wife  off  on  her 
journey  to  Long  Branch.  The  loving  pair,  engrossed  in 
one  another,  did  not  notice  the  presence  of  the  assassin,  as 
he  stood  scowlingly  looking  on. 

The  President  lifted  his  wife  tenderly  from  the  carriage, 
and  there  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  shooting  him  down 
then.  But  some  feeling  of  pity  prevented.  The  sight  of 
the  thin  hands  and  pale  sweet  face  of  the  suffering  wife 
touched  even  his  heart,  and  he  put  the  revolver  back  into 
his  pocket. 

"  I  will  wait  until  she  is  better,"  he  said. 

And  he  took  more  time  to  consider.  He  knew,  of  course, 
that  his  deed  would  at  once  arouse  the  mob,  and  that  he 
might  be  lynched.  This  he  did  not  desire.  He  wanted  all 
the  world  to  be  talking  of  him,  and  the  papers  to  be  filled 
with  his  name.  He  had  on  his  person  a  letter,  asking  that 
a  military  escort  might  conduct  him  to  prison  in  safety. 

When  he  read  in  the  papers  the  account  of  the  antici- 
pated journey  of  the  President,  he  thought  that  would  be  a 
good  time  and  opportunity  to  do  the  deed.  There  would  be 
no  pale-faced  woman  to  hinder  him  this  time,  and  he 
might  not  only  kill  one  man  but  two.  Secretary  Blaine 
had  been  as  deaf  to  his  requests  for  office  as  the  President 
himself.     He  might  as  well  be  shot  at  the  same  time. 

So  he  went  down  to  the  railway  station,  and  waited  for 
his  victim,  or  victims,  as  the  case  might  be. 

He  reached  the  dep6t  half-an-hour  before  the  Presidential 
party,  and  waited.  Policeman  Kearney  was  one  of  the  men 
stationed  there,  and  he  noticed  the  evil  expression  on  the 
man's  face,  and  the  restless  nervousness  of  his  manner. 
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The  President's  carriage  was  seen  coming  down  the 
street ;  and  Guiteau  went  to  a  cabman,  and  asked,  *'  Oan 
yoxi  drive  me  off  in  a  hurry  if  I  should  need  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

The  next  moment  the  carriage  drove  up.  The  President 
and  Secretary  Blaine  were  in  it,  alone  together.  The 
President  stepped  out,  and  spoke  to  the  policeman — 

"  How  much  time  have  we  before  the  train  will  start  1 " 

The  policeman  looked  at  his  watch,  and  replied,  "  You 
have  ten  minutes,  President." 

"  Thank  you,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  President  turned 
at  once  to  pass  through  the  reception  room. 

Immediately  a  shot  was  fired.  The  President  did  not 
appear  to  hear  it,  and  the  policeman  thought  some  boy  had 
let  off  a  cracker  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

But  then  a  second  shot  was  heard,  and  the  policeman, 
looking  up,  saw  Guiteau  with  a  revolver,  and  saw  the 
President  turn  and  stumble. 

Secretary  Blaine  at  once  cried  out,  "  My  God,  he's  been 
murdered  !     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 " 

The  policeman  tried  to  seize  the  assassin,  shouting,  "  In 
God's  name,  man,  what  did  you  shoot  the  President  for  ? " 

Instantly  there  was  wild  commotion.  The  first  to  realise 
the  true  state  of  affairs  was  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  murdered  President,  and  could  well  guess  the  meaning 
of  what  had  happened.  He  at  once  gave  orders  for  the 
troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  a  strong  force  of 
policemen,  summoned  by  telephone,  soon  appeared.  So  also 
did  Surgeon-General  Barnes,  and  Drs.  Norris,  Lincoln,  and 
Woodward. 

The  President's  son  could  not  quite  understand  what 
had  happened.  He  looked  at  his  father,  but  as  there  was 
only  a  little  blood  to  be  seen,  he  did  not  realise  that  the 
wound  might  be  fatal.  It  is  said  that  he  doubled  up  his 
fist  a,nd  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  fight  some  one. 
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There  were  several  persons  "who  saw  it  all,  just  as  it 
happened,  and  who  afterwards  reduced  to  writing  that  which 
they  knew.  Of  course,  the  intense  excitement  of  the  time 
would  stamp  the  least  incident  indelibly  on  the  memory  of 
every  one  who  witnessed  it. 

One  of  these  was  Mrs.  White,  the  woman  in  charge  of  the 
ladies'  room.  She  was  the  first  to  reach  the  President  when 
he  had  been  shot  down.     This  is  her  account : — 

"  I  was  standing  in  the  ladies'  room,  and  saw  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  entered  in  company  with  Secretary  Blaine.  The 
latter  had  stepped  a  little  in  advance  as  they  entered  the 
door,  as  if  to  give  the  President  more  room.  I  had  noticed 
this  man  Guiteau  lounging  about  the  ladies'  room  for  a  half- 
hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  President.  I  did  not  like  his 
appearance  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  It  is  my  business 
to  see  that  such  characters  do  not  loaf  around  the  ladies 
room,  and  I  thought  seriously  of  having  him  pointed  out  to 
our  watchman,  Mr.  Scott,  so  that  he  should  be  made  to  stay 
in  the  gentlemen's  room.  When  the  President  and  Secretary 
Blaine  entered  he  was  standing  near  the  door.  He  wheeled 
to  the  left  and  fired,  evidently  aiming  for  the  heart.  It 
was  a  quick  shot,  and  struck  the  President  in  the  left  arm. 
The  President  did  not  at  first  seem  to  realise  that  he  had 
been  struck,  although  Secretary  Blaine  at  once  stepped  to 
one  side  as  though  dazed  at  this  unexpected  movement. 
The  President  then  partly  turned  round,  and  the  assassin, 
advancing  two  steps,  fired  the  second  time — the  whole  thing 
being  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  The  President  advanced 
one  step,  then  fell  upon  the  floor.  I  ran  to  him  at 
once  and  raised  his  head,  and  held  it  in  that  position  until 
some  gentlemen  came  ;  and  we  remained  until  his  son  came 
from  the  car  where  he  was  seated,  with  the  rest  of  the  Presi- 
dential party  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  father.  The 
entire  party  followed  in  to  the  scene,  and  a  large  crowd 
gathered  about  the  prostrate  form  very  quickly.     When  I 
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had  a  chance  to  look  about  me,  I  saw  Guiteau  trying  to 
wrench  himself  from  those  who  held  him.  When  the  Presi- 
dent fell  it  was  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  nine  A.M. 
A  mattress  was  brought  in,  and  the  President  was  removed 
to  the  upper  floor  of  the  dep6t.  The  President  had  on  a 
light  drab  travelling  suit  and  a  silk  hat,  which  latter  was 
badly  battered  in  the  fall.  When  I  ran  to  him  he  was 
deathly  pale,  but  perfectly  conscious.  His  son  was  kneeling 
beside  him  at  the  time.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  who  shot 
his  father,  and  I  replied,  '  Yes,  and  he  is  caught.'  He  said 
somebody  would  have  to  pay  for  this.  The  young  man  and 
I  thought  the  President  was  dying,  so  pale  was  he.  He 
tried  to  raise  his  head,  and  get  his  hand  on  the  wound  near 
the  thigh,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  do  so." 

Mr.  James  B..  Young,  of  the  Philadelphia  Star,  says  of 
the  occurrence  : — **  I  reached  the  depot  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Railroad  at  about  nine  o'clock,  intending  to  take 
the  limited  express  train  for  New  York.  It  leaves  at  half- 
past  nine.  I  found  the  depot  full  of  people ;  some  going 
south,  some  west,  and  others  on  the  train.  I  was  to  take 
north.  I  passed  through  the  ladies'  reception  room,  where 
the  shooting  took  place,  to  the  main  or  general  reception 
room,  where  the  ticket-office  is  located.  After  purchasing 
my  ticket,  I  proceeded  immediately  to  the  train,  which  was 
standing  on  the  track,  south  of  the  main  building  of  the 
dep6t,  say  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  ladies'  reception 
room.  After  locating  my  seat  in  the  car,  I  descended  to 
the  dep6t  platform.  There  I  met  Mr.  Barclay,  the  old 
journal  clerk  of  the  house,  and  Messrs.  Kilburn  and  Adams, 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  city,  who  were  about  to  leave 
with  their  families  for  the  north.  We  stood  just  opposite 
the  special  train,  which  was  waiting  for  the  President. 
In  it  were  some  dozen  people,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  ladies — the  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  Secretaries 
Windom    and   Hunt,    Postmaster-General  James,    Colonel 
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Kockwell,  and  others  of  the  Presidential  party.  They  were  a 
merry  party,  laughing  and  joking  Avith  the  numerous  friends 
who  had  come  down  to  see  them  off  for  a  fortnight's  holiday 
and  frolic.  Soon  Secretaries  Windom  and  Hunt  came  out 
of  the  car,  and  began  promenading  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, quietly  smoking  their  cigars.  Later,  Postmaster- 
General  James  alighted  from  the  car,  and  joined  our 
party. 

"We  began  congratulating  him  and  ourselves  that  we 
were  to  escape  the  fearfully  hot  weather,  and  were  trying 
to  joke  him  about  the  Administration  leaving  business  for 
pleasure,  when  a  young  man  stepped  up  to  Mr.  James,  and 
said  to  him,  excitedly,  that  the  President  had  been  shot. 

"  Mr.  James  turned  and  said,  '  What !  There  is  no  joke 
in  a  thing  like  that.' 

"  His  informant,  almost  scared  to  death,  replied,  '  I  assure 
you  it  is  true.' 

"  Without  another  word  Mr.  James  turned  and  ran  to 
the  depot  building,  and  we  all  naturally  followed  him. 
When  I  reached  the  ladies'  reception  rooms  the  doors  were 
being  closed.  There  were  at  least  two  hundred  people  in 
and  around  the  building,  and  I  began  to  inquire  if  the  news 
I  had  heard  was  true.  It  took  only  a  moment  to  find  out 
that  it  was.  I  could  not  gain  admission  at  the  inside  door 
of  the  room  where  the  President  was,  so  I  ran  out  into  the 
street,  hoping  to  be  more  successful  at  the  street  entrance. 
There  I  found  a  big  crowd  already  gathered,  and  a  police- 
man and  some  others  hurriedly  hustling  a  man  outside. 
This  was  the  assassin,  I  did  not  follow,  as  my  desire  was 
to  learn  the  extent  of  the  President's  wound.  Not  being 
able  to  gain  admittance  at  the  door,  I  saw  an  open  window, 
say  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  A  coloured  news-boy 
was  climbing  in,  and  I  concluded  to  follow  suit.  It  was 
not  more  than  half-a-minute's  work  before  I  got  inside. 
The  first  person  I  saw  was   Secretary  Windom.     He  was 
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staudiug  Liloiie,  ua  pule  as  death,  aud  the  tears  were  trickling 
down  his  cheeks.     Knowing  him  well,  I  said — 

" '  Mr.  Secretary,  where  is  the  President,  and  what  does 
this  mean  ? '  " 

"He  replied,  'There  he  lies,  in  yonder  corner,  in  that 
group.     It  is  as  much  of  a  mysteiy  to  me  as  it  is  to  you  ! ' 

"  I  moved  over  about  two  yards,  and  there  I  saw  the 
President  lying  on  a  mattress,  which  had  been  hastily 
brought  from  the  sleeping  apartment  by  one  of  the 
depot  employees.  There  were  probably  thirty  people  around 
him,  many  pf  whom  were  women,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
the  southern  trains. 

"  Secretary  Blaine  had  hold  of  one  of  the  President's 
hands,  and  Postmaster-General  James  was  assisting  to  get 
him  into  a  sitting  posture.  His  face  showed  a  deathly  pale- 
ness, and  he  had  a  look  of  surprise,  as  if  caused  by  pain  and 
despair.  He  was  vomiting,  and  seemed  to  have  no  control 
of  himself.  His  coat  and  vest  had  been  ripped  from  him, 
and  his  trousers  loosened.  The  matter  he  had  vomited  had 
fallen  on  his  shirt  below  the  bosom,  which  made  it  seem  as 
if  the  ball  of  the  assassin  had  penetrated  the  intestines. 
Near  him  was  his  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen.  Poor  boy,  he  was 
almost  beside  himself.  He  wrung  his  hands,  and  cried  in  a 
piteous  manner.  With  him  were  the  son  of  Colonel  Rock- 
well, and  Secretary  Hunt,  who,  in  every  way  natural  to 
human  beings,  were  trying  to  comfort  him.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  Secretary  Blaine  gave  orders  to  have  the  President 
removed  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  depot,  to  the  officer's  room, 
where  there  were  plenty  of  air,  and  a  freedom  from  the  mob 
which  was  rapidly  gathering.  Colonel  Rockwell  and 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  soon  made  a  passage-way,  and  the 
President  was  borne  by  a  number  of  the  coloured  porters  of 
the  depot  to  the  upper  floor.  I  immediately  left  the  depot, 
and  hurriedly  went  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Although 
it  was  not  an  hour  since  the  shooting  took  place,  I  found 
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the  Avenue  crowded  with  people — some  standing  in  groups, 
regardless  of  the  broiling  hot  sun,  discussing  the  event  3 
others  hurrying  towards  the  dep6t;  others  pushing,  and 
rushing,  and  wending  their  way  no  one  knows  where." 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  try  to  get  the  President 
back  to  the  White  House.  A  police  ambulance  was  provided, 
and  the  President  was  carefully  carried  down  on  the  mattress, 
and  placed  upon  it.  The  ambulance,  surrounded  by  mounted 
police,  was  then  driven  slowly  back  over  the  route  along 
which,  in  such  excellent  spirits,  he  had  driven  in  the  state 
carriage  only  an  hour  before.  He  was  taken  to  the  large 
room  on  the  south  side  of  the  White  House,  and  there 
watched  by  agonised  friends,  while  the  gateways  were  all 
closed,  and  armed  sentries  kept  the  place  clear  of  all  but 
those  who  held  the  right  to  enter. 

The  day  was  exceedingly  hot,  but  people  stood  in  the  sun, 
asking,  with  white  lips,  "Will  he  die?"  "What  do  the 
doctors  say?"  They  said  they  feared  he  would  die.  He 
seemed  to  be  weak  and  faint ;  but  he  was  conscious. 

Dr.  Smith  Townsend  was  the  first  to  examine  him. 

"What  do  you  think,  doctor?"  the  President  asked  of 
the  medical  man. 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  very  serious,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  thank  you,  doctor,  but  I  am  a  dead  man,"  said  the 
President. 

He  said  afterwards  to  Dr.  Ford,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  my  condition.     I  can  bear  it." 

He  spoke  very  calmly,  as  if  he  were  not  afraid  to  die. 
Indeed,  the  piety  which,  through  all  his  life,  he  had  mani- 
fested was  beautifully  exhibited  now.  He  had  found  that 
faith  in  God,  and  the  desire  to  please  Him,  had  enabled  him 
to  bear  quietly  the  ups  and  downs  of  existence  ;  and  he 
found  now  that  it  could  keep  him  steady  and  tranquil 
when  the  crisis  had  come.  He  had  the  blessedness  of 
knowing  that  he  was  safe,  whether  he  would  live  or  die. 


Carrying  Garfield  to  the  Ambulance. 
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"  Tlie  vision  of  a  Christian  man, 
In  virtue,  as  in  stature,  great, 
Embodied  in  a  Christian  state  ; 
And  thou,  amidst  thy  sisterhood, 
Forbearing  long,  yet  standing  fast, 
Shall  win  our  grateful  thanks  at  last. " 

— "Whittieh. 

RS.  GARFIELD  and  Miss  Molly  had  arisen  that 

morning   in   the  joyous  expectation  of  meeting 

their  beloved  one.     A  shock  scarcely  less  violent 

than  that  caused  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  was  in  store 

for  them  when  they  heard  the  evil  news. 

It  did  not  tarry  long. 

General  Swain  was  fortunately  with  them,  and  to  him  the 
first  telegram  was  sent.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  President  has  been  .shot,  and  I  am  afraid  is 
seriously  wounded.  Keep  it  from  Mrs.  Garfield  till  you 
hear  further," 

The  General  was  deeply  distressed ;  but  he  resolved  to  do 
as  he  had  been  told,  and  .say  nothing  about  it.  So  he  put 
the  telegram  in  his  pocket,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room  to 
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talk  about  anything  but  that  which  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

"This  is  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  have  had,  Mrs, 
Garfield." 

"Yes.  It  will  be  all  the  more  delightful  to  get  away 
to  the  White  Mountains  because  of  the  heat  we  have 
experienced  here.  It  has  no  doubt  been  stiU  less  endurable 
at  Washington.  I  am  glad  my  husband  ifl  going  for  a  real 
holiday." 

The  General  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  emotions,  and 
look  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
but  he  waited  anxiously  for  the  next  message.  It  was  not 
long  in  coming. 

"  We  have  the  President  safely  and  comfortably  settled 
in  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  his  pulse  is  strong  and 
nearly  normal.  So  far  as  I  can  determine,  and  from  what 
the  surgeons  say,  and  from  his  general  condition,  we  feel  very 
hopeful.  Come  on  as  soon  as  you  can  get  a  special  train. 
Advise  us  of  the  movements  of  your  train,  and  when  you  can 
be  expected.  As  the  President  said  on  a  similar  occasion 
sixteen  years  ago,  '  God  reigns,  and  the  Government  in 
Washington  still  lives.' " 

It  was  necessary  now  to  break  the  news  to  ]\Irs.  Garfield. 
General  Swain  tried  to  speak  quietly,  but  his  face  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice  declared  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  Mrs.  Garfield,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to 
go  direct  to  Washington.  An  accident  has  happened  to 
the  President." 

Mrs.  Garfield  and  Molly  both  turned  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  General,  tell  me  the  truth  at  once,"  said  the 
agonised  wife. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  informed,"  said  the  General,  "  the 
accident  is  not  so  serious  as  was  at  first  supposed." 

"  But  what  was  the  accident "?  Do  not  deceive  me  ;  T 
cannot  bear  the  suspense  " 
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Then  the  General,  as  gently  as  he  could,  told  her  exactly 
what  had  happened. 

"  We  must  go  at  once,"  said  INIrs.  Garfield,  rising,  but 
she  could  scarcely  stand. 

"Mr.  Swain  and  I  will  make  all  preparations,  mother," 
said  Molly.      "  Do  you  keep  quiet  for  a  little  time." 

Presently  a  telegram  came  for  her.  The  President  had 
thought  of  his  wife  with  a  great  longing  to  see  her,  and  a 
great  fear  that  in  her  present  state  of  health  the  trouble 
would  prove  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  Send  this  message  to  her,"  he  said  ;  "  say  that  I  have 
been  seriously  hurt,  but  at  present  I  do  not  know  how 
seriously.  Tell  her  that  I  am  myself,  and  hope  she  will 
come  to  me  soon.     And  give  my  love  to  her." 

This  was  accordingly  despatched  at  once.  Mrs.  Garfield 
received  it  and  two  others :  one  signed  J.  S.  Brown,  and 
another  Alonzo  B.  Cornell : — 

"  Don't  believe  sensational  despatches  about  the  President. 
Will  keep  you  constantly  advised," 

"  Please  accept  my  earnest  sympathy  and  sincere  hope 
for  the  early  and  complete  restoration  of  the  President. 
Intense  feeling  of  indignation  prevails  throughout  Albany." 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  a  carriage  was  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  was  on  her  journey.  A  special 
parlour  car  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  station,  which  went 
away  at  express  speed,  and  reached  Washington  a+  seven. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door  of 
the  White  House,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  alighted. 

The  most  respectful  sympathy  was  shown  to  her  by  all 
parties ;  and  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  some  who  looked  at 
her  anxious  face.  She  strove  to  keep  calm,  and  hurried  at 
once  to  the  side  of  her  husband.  He  looked  up  and  met 
her  gaze  with  a  sad  smile.  She  began  to  speak  to  him  in 
low  wliispers,  and  he  answered  her  quietly.  Her  conduct 
provoked    the   admiration   of    the  physicians,  for   she    was 
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absolutely  controlled,  and  exhibited  not  the  least  emotion. 
But  it  was  thought  unwise  to  allow  the  interview  to  be  a 
long  one,  and  one  of  the  doctors  told  her  so. 

"  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.      "  I  will  come  again  soon." 

She  was  escorted  to  the  door  by  two  of  the  doctors,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  her  husband's  sight,  she  broke 
down  completely  and  bitterly  sobbed  aloud. 

After  a  time  she  begged  for  another  interview  with  her 
husband,  asking  that  she  might  see  him  alone.  This  was 
granted,  and  the  room  was  cleared  of  all  but  the  family. 
This  time  Mrs.  Garfield  remained  with  her  husband  for  half 
an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced him  no  worse,  but  slightly  better ;  although  a  little 
time  before  Dr.  Bliss  had  said,  "There  is  no  hope  for  him  ; 
he  will  not  probably  live  three  hours,  and  may  die  in  half 
an  hour." 

His  son  James  was  with  him  at  one  time,  and  broke  out 
into  sobs  of  distress  at  witnessing  the  suflferings  of  his 
father. 

"  Jimmy,  my  son,  hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  President. 

Next  to  the  members  of  the  President's  own  family,  Secre- 
tary Lincoln  seemed  to  be  the  most  smitten  with  sorrow. 
When  the  doctors  told  him  that  the  President's  case  was 
almost  hopeless,  he  said,  "My  God,  what  hours  of  sorrow 
I  have  passed  in  this  town  ! " 

Postmaster-General  James  said,  "  Do  you  remember  how 
often  General  Garfield  has  referred  to  your  father  during 
the  past  few  days  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln;  "and  it  was  only  the  night 
before  last  that  I  entered  into  a  detailed  recital  of  the 
events  of  that  awful  night." 

Bulletins  were  issued  every  half-hour  all  the  evening,  and 
hope  alternated  with  fear. 

"The   President's  condition   is  not  perceptibly  changed 
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either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  His  voice  is  strong,  his 
mind  unimpaired,  and  he  talks  freely  with  those  about 
him." 

"The  President  is  again  sinking,  and  there  is  little,  if 
any,  hope." 

"  The  President  has  rallied  a  little  within  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  his  symptoms  are  a  little  more 
favourable.  He  continues  brave  and  cheerful.  About  the 
time  he  began  to  rally  he  said  to  Dr.  Bliss,  '  Doctor,  what 
are  the  indications  % '  '  There  is  a  chance  of  recovery.' 
'  Well,  then,  we  will  take  that  chance.'  The  President  is 
still  sleeping." 

"  Mrs.  Garfield,  although  weak  from  her  recent  illness, 
and  shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  grief  that  has  come 
upon  her,  has  behaved  since  her  arrival  with  a  courage  and 
self-control  equal  to  that  of  her  husband.  Not  only  has 
she  not  given  way  to  the  terror  and  grief  which  she 
necessarily  feels,  but  she  has  been  constantly  by  the 
President's  side,  encouraging  him  with  her  presence  and 
sympathy,  and  giving  efficient  aid,  so  far  as  has  been  in 
her  power,  to  the  attending  physicians." 

Two  telegrams  came  from  England,  signed  by  Eorl 
Granville — - 

"  Is  it  true  that  President  Garfield  has  been  shot  at  %  If 
so,  express  at  once  great  concern  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  our  hope  that  report  that  he  has  sustained  serious 
injury  is  not  true." 

"  The  Queen  desires  that  you  will  at  once  express  the 
horror  with  which  she  has  learned  of  the  attempt  upon  the 
President's  life,  and  her  earnest  hope  for  his  recovery.  Her 
Majesty  wishes  for  full  and  immediate  reports  as  to  his 
condition." 

TJiere  was  an  old  lady  in  tlie  meantime  staying  at  Solon 
to  whom  many  thoughts  turned. 

"  The  Pre.sident's  mother  !     What  of  her  ?     Poor  old  lady, 
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it  will  kill  her,"  said  many  who  knew  her.  She  was  staying 
with  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Larabee  and  Mrs.  Mehetable 
Troubridge,  upon  their  farms.  A  reporter  went  to  see 
tliem  in  the  morning  after  the  occurrence. 

"  What  have  you  heard  from  Washington  ? "  was  the 
anxious  question  put  to  him  by  one  of  the  sistnrs  of  the 
President. 

"  The  last  news  is  better,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  does  Mrs.  Garfield  bear  the  news  1 "  he  asked. 

"  She  has  not  heard  a  word  of  what  has  happened," 
replied  Mrs.  Larabee.     "  We  are  afraid  to  tell  her." 

"  She  has  already  had  great  sorrow,  for  she  has  lately 
lost  a  brother." 

"  Mother  is  so  wrapped  up  in  James  that  we  think  it  will 
be  more  than  she  can  bear,"  said  Mehetable. 

"  Have  you  received  tidings  from  Mrs.  Garfield  herself  1 " 
inquired  the  reporter. 

"  A  telegram  came  to  mother  a  little  while  ago  from 
Harry  Garfield,  the  President's  son." 

"  May  I  see  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

-;  "  Executive  Maksion,  2n(l  July. 

"To  Mrs.  Eliza  Garfield,  Solon,  Ohio. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  by  sensational  rumours.  Doctor  thinks 
it  will  not  be  fatal.  Don't  think  of  coming  until  you  hear 
further.  Hakry  A.  Garfield." 

"  I  suppose  you  had  heard  of  the  attempted  assassination 
before  you  had  this  message  ? "  asked  the  reporter  of  the 
President's  sisters. 

"  We  had  not  heard  until  the  extra  special  editions  of 
the  papers  came  in,"  said  Mrs.  Troubridge.  "  My  daughter 
from  Brooklyn  Village  came  over  from  Cleveland  this 
morning,  and  brought  us  a  copy  containing  the  terrible 
news.     We  could  not  at  first  believe  it.     But  as  we  read 
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the  bulletins  we  felt  that  they  were  only  too  true.  Harry's 
telegram  came  later,  and  gave  us  a  little  hope." 

"  When  will  you  break  the  news  to  Mrs.  Garfield  1 " 

"  Not  yet ;  we  will  wait  till  to-morrow." 

But  the  next  morning  she  was  better,  and  seemed  more 
talkative. 

"Last  Sunday,  Thomas  was  buried;  to-day,  Cornelia,  I 
wonder  who  it  will  be  next  Sunday,  said  his  mother.  " 

Mrs.  Larabee  came  in. 

"Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Arnold's  funeral?"  asked  the 
old  lady  of  her  daughter  Mary. 

"  No,  mother ;  .something  has  happened.  I'm  afraid  I 
cannot  go." 

"  What  has  happened  \  " 

"  We  have  heard  that  James  is  hurt." 

"  How  ?     By  the  cars  % " 

"  No ;  he  has  been  shot." 

"  Shot  by  an  accident  ?  " 

"•  No  ;  by  an  assassin.     But  he  was  not  killed." 

"The  Lord  help  me!" 

"  I  think  he  will  get  through.  The  last  news  was  more 
favourable.     I  guess  he  is  resting  and  getting  better." 

"  When  did  you  hear  this  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Garfield, 
presently. 

"  Yesterday  noon.     But  we  thought  it  better  not  to  tell 

you." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  tell  me.  It  was 
very  thoughtful  of  you.  I  w^as  afraid  something  had 
happened  yesterday.  I  saw  a  strange  look  on  your  face, 
but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  what  it  meant.  Let  me 
see  all  the  despatches  as  they  come." 

One  came  soon  from  Harry  Garfield. 

"Thank  God,  he  lives  this  morning,  and  the  doctors 
are  very  hopeful.  He  has  been  perfectly  himself  all  the 
time." 
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A^iiXn  news  came  ;  and  the  old  lady  said — "How  could 
anybody  be  so  cold-hearted  as  to  want  to  kill  my  baby  ! " 

The  next  telegram  was  still  hopeful. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  replied ;  "  but  1  am  afraid 
we  are  hoping  against  fate.     It  seems  terrible." 

She  herself  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Washington : — 

"  The  news  was  broken  to  me  this  morning,  and  shocked 
me  very  much.  Since  receiving  your  telegram  I  feel  more 
hopeful.  Tell  James  that  I  hear  he  is  cheerful,  and  that  I 
am  glad  of  it.  Tell  him  to  keep  in  good  spirits,  and  accept 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  a  mother,  sister,  and  friend, 

"Eliza  Garfield." 

The  following  little  domestic  incident  was  told  by  one  of 
the  writers  on  the  subject : — "  Miss  Molly  was  very  brave, 
and  forced  herself  to  assume  a  calmness  which  she  could 
not  feel. 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  am  so  glad  to  get  back  to  you,  but  I'm  so 
sorry  to  see  you  in  this  way,"  she  said. 

The  President  put  his  arm  around  her.  "Molly,  you 
are  a  brave,  good  girl,"  he  whispered,  and  drew  her  down  to 
kiss  her. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  now  ;  wait  till  you 
get  well,"  said  the  little  girl,  who  walked  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  a  beaming  smile  from  the  President.  He  soon 
fell  asleep,  with  one  hand  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  James. 

When  he  awoke  he  said,  "  Do  you  know  where  Mrs. 
Garfield  is  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  James ;  "  she  is  close  by,  waiting 
and  praying  for  her  husband." 

He  looked  up  with  an  anxious  face,  and  said,  "  I  want  her 
to  go  to  bed  ;  will  you  tell  her  that  I  say  if  she  will  undress 
and  go  to  bed  I  will  turn  right  over,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
when  I  know  she  is  in  bed,  I  can  go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  aU 
nisht  ^ " 
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"  Tell  her,"  he  added,  with  suddeu  euergy,  "  that  I  will 
sleep  all  night  if  she  will  only  do  as  I  ask." 

Mrs.  James  took  the  message,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  replied, 
''  Go  back  and  tell  him  that  I  am  undressing." 

She  did  so,  and  he  almost  immediately  fell  asleep. 

That  Sunday  was  a  very  ditferent  one  fi'om  that  which 
they  expected  to  spend  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Happily  the  President  seemed  to  revive,  "Doctor," 
he  said  at  one  time,  "  you  have  changed  my  programme  a 
little.  I  had  prepared  to  meet  death  philosophically,  but 
you  have  changed  all  that." 

One  of  the  attendants  said,  "  I  believe  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  won't  die,  and  that  he  will  fight  it  out." 

In  the  evening  a  despatch  came  from  the  President's 
mother  asking  if  she  might  come  and  see  her  son." 

She  was  told  that  the  symptoms  were  more  favourable 
but  she  was  advised  not  to  come. 

A  writer  said  of  the  conduct  of  the  President,  when  he 
lay  between  life  and  death — "When  first  wounded,  his 
thought  was  of  his  wife  and  little  ones,  and  how  to  spare 
them  pain.  His  mother's  anxiety  was  also  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  He  was  once  told  that  he  had  only  a  single  chance 
of  life,  and  he  said,  *  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'  He  was  very 
considerate  of  others.  He  moved  his  arm  while  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  and  just  touched  a  little  rudely  one  of  his 
kind-hearted  watchers.  Instantly  he  lost  all  thought  for 
himself,  and  his  lips  parted  with  a  heartfelt  apology.  His 
demeanour  towards  his  noble-hearted  wife  has  been 
chivalrous  in  the  extreme.  He  has  ever  sought  her  ease 
and  welfare,  and  to  keep  her  from  all  anxiety  and  suspense. 
When  she  first  entered  his  room  he  met  her  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  he  has  had  a  smile  and  a  word  of  cheer  for  her 
ever  since,  even  though  his  sufierings  have  been  at  times 
very  great.  With  true  wifely  devotion,  too,  has  Mrs. 
Garfield  borne  herself  ;  and  her  cheerful,  hopeful  demeanour 
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has  done  much  to  free  from  care  her  husband's  mind.  He 
feared  for  her  ;  and  she,  knowing  his  fear,  steeled  herself  by 
a  mighty  effort.  To  no  one  has  she  made  a  complaint,  to 
no  one  has  her  husband  uttered  aught  but  words  of  kind- 
ness. They  have  been  a  model  husband  and  wife  under 
circumstances  most  trying  to  their  natures.  Each  has 
brought  solace  to  the  other,  and  the  wife  has  ministered  at 
the  bedside  of  her  liege  v.'ith  an  intelligence  none  the  less 
powerful  and  efficient  than  the  love  she  has  shown.  Such 
stories  spread.  All  are  only  too  willing  to  help  embalm  in 
the  memory  of  friends  the  ministry  of  love  and  gentlene.ss, 
of  kindness  and  devotion  which  the  National  Executive 
Mansion  discloses.  There  is  a  hero-worship  here  that  is 
carried  out  to  a  surprising  extent;  but  the  people  know  and 
feel  that  there  is  a  good  basis  for  much  that  they  believe, 
and  the  glamour  of  devotion  adds  bright  and  attractive 
colours  to  the  picture,  and  gives  it  a  setting  of  love." 

Throughout  that  Sunday,  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
wounded  President  in  all  churches  and  chapels,  not  only 
of  America,  but  all  lands.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  his 
own  country  people  waited  with  hushed  breath  and  beating 
heart  for  news,  and  that  they  joined  with  sincere  earnest- 
ness in  the  prayers.  From  every  town  came  messages 
expressive  of  indignation,  and  in  every  pulpit  references 
were  made  to  the  event.  In  the  Disciples'  church  at 
Washington,  which  General  Garfield  and  his  family  attended, 
and  which  was  thronged,  an  earnest  prayer  ascended  to  God. 
"  Oh,  save  him,  God  !  We  know  not  what  is  best  for  Thee  to 
do  :  but  if  it  be  Thy  will,  oh,  for  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy. 
Lord  bless  the  dear  sister,  his  companion,  herself  but 
recently  escaped  from  death.  May  she  be  consoled  in 
spirit,  and  may  Providence  surround  her !  Lead  her 
cliildren  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  save  them  from  siu, 
and  lead  them  to  honour  and  glory.  May  there  go  up  from 
thousands    upon    thousands    of    sorrowing    homes   to-day 
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throughout  all  the  land  an  earnest  prayer  for  tho  stricken 
President." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  : — "  It  is  not  fitting 
that  we  should  go  hence  before  we  remember  the  stricken 
family  of  President  Garfield  in  their  exquisite  sufiering. 
In  England,  noble  women  are  educated  for  public  aflfairs, 
and  when  put  in  places  of  honour,  they  demean  themselves 
with  peculiar  propriety.  We  are  a  Democratic-Republican 
people,  and  our  women  are  educated  particularly  for 
domesticity  and  seclusion.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion, when  the  President  of  the  nation  has  reached  his 
high  position,  that  he  has  a  wife  and  household  who  know 
how  to  become  their  elevated  station,  as  if  born  heirs  to  titles 
and  courts.  If  we  look  at  the  wives  of  the  Presidents,  we 
see  almost  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  long  succession.  The 
succession  is  not  changed.  When  that  model  in  the  family 
relation,  Mrs.  Hayes,  left  the  White  House,  it  seemed  as 
though  an  equal  to  her  distinguished  worth,  as  mother,  wife, 
and  woman,  that  had  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  people,  could 
not  be  found.  But  Mrs.  Garfield,  while  difiering  much,  is 
worthy  to  succeed  her,  and  need  not  fear  to  compare  with 
any  of  her  predecessors.  She  has  just  come  up  from  the 
borders  of  death,  only  to  meet  her  husband  in  peril.  Then 
there  is  the  venerable  mother,  who  should  have  long  pre- 
ceded her  son,  who  now  seems  likely  to  come  after  him. 
To-day,  if  there  is  any  woman  here  with  a  heart  to  pray  for 
the  stricken  family,  and  who  remembers  the  sanctities  of 
the  household,  let  her  seek  God's  blessing  on  the  smitten 
ones." 

Mr.  Beecher  then  prayed  with  deep  and  earnest  feeling 
for  the  President's  mother,  and  wife,  and  his  children. 
There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  the  women  in  the 
church  when  he  had  ended,  and  tears  found  their  way  to 
the  eyes  of  many  men.  In  closing  the  petition,  he  said : — 
"  Wilt  Thou  sustain  the  wounded  man  1     And  if  the  way 
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of  darkness  shall  open  for  him — which  must  open  some  time 
for  all  feet  to  tread — will  God  be  gracious,  and  enable  him 
to  say,  '  I  fear  no  evil ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me.'  May  there  come  to  us  a  voice  of  triumph  from 
beyond.  Lord  God  of  our  fathers  ! — our  God  ! — comfort 
the  family,  the  Government,  the  nation,  and  the  country  ; 
and  enable  all  to  say  earnestly,  no  matter  what  the  event 
may  be,  '  Thy  will  be  done. ! ' " 


CHAPTER    XIY. 


A   FIGHT    FOR   LIFE. 


"  The  dear  Lord's  best  interpreters 
Are  humble  human  souls  ; 
The  gospel  of  a  life  like  his 
Is  more  than  books  or  scrolls." 


i ILL  he  live  or  die?" 

This  was  the  question  asked  by  thousands  of 
people  every  day,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten  how,  during  the 
struggle  for  life,  which  lasted  for  eighty  days,  people  in 
England  were  more  eager  to  read  the  tidings  from  the 
United  States  than  anything  else  in  the  newspapers. 

In  America  the  fight  was  watched  with  the  most  solemn 
anxiety.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  people  discovered 
that  the  President  was  a  nobler  man  than  they  had 
thought,  and  far  dearer  to  them  than  they  had  imagined. 
Every  one  felt  that  his  own  friend  lay  in  that  house,  "  sick 
nnto  death,"  unless  God  in  His  mercy  and  wisdom  should 
interpose;  and  many  who  had  before  been  indifferent 
became  intensely  earnest  then.  The  South  as  well  as  the 
North — the  affected  and  the  disaffected — became  at  once 
loyal  and  kindly.     Many  incidents  were  told  of  individuals 
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and  of  companies  taking  a  strong  personal  interest  in  that 
strife  between  life  and  death  that  went  on  so  long  at 
Washington. 

"A  coloured  man  stood  waiting  at  the  main  entrance,  just 
outside  the  grounds  attached  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  him  this  morning  as  I  passed  in 
through  the  iron  gates,  and  by  the  sentries  who  guarded 
the  opening.  He  was  emphatically  hatless,  shoeless,  and 
shirtless.  The  few  worn  garments  which  invested  his  spare 
frame  wanted  only  an  apology  for  going  to  pieces.  His 
frizzed  hair  and  thin  grey  beard  were  dishevelled;  but  they 
seemed  to  gain  a  glory  from  the  tints  of  the  bright  warm 
sunshine,  whose  heat  was  almost  overpowering.  Like  an 
ancient  servitor  stood  the  old  man,  close  to  the  sentries,  and 
peered  through  the  iron  gates,  whose  portals  he  could  not 
pass.  When  anyone  came  out  of  the  grounds,  he  would 
approach,  and  eagerly  listen  for  tidings.  He  kept  his  vigil 
well.  When  I  told  him  the  doctors  had  great  hopes  of 
saving  the  President,  he  said  simply,  but  with  fervour, 
'  I  thank  God  for  that ! ' " 

The  narrator  of  this  incident  added — "  And  so  it  is 
everywhere  about  the  city.  Men  are  tearful,  prayerful, 
and  quiet.  High  and  low  share  in  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  devotion.  The  Cabinet  officers  and  their  wives — men  of 
mark,  who  have  won  renown  in  battle,  in  debate,  or  in  the 
marts  of  trade — all  have  the  sense  of  personal  bereavement. 
It  stirs  one  to  see  old  army  veterans,  some  of  them  battle 
scarred,  to  whom  wounds  were  mere  child's  play  in  war  time, 
actually  cry  outright  at  the  present  sad  calamity." 

Medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  became  especially 
interested.  They  would  like  to  have  been  spectators  of  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  ;  but  the  papers  kept  the  public 
well-informed,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer,  but  the  medicines  and  plans  adopted  for  his  relief. 

As  the  weeks  passed  by,  and  he  still  lived,  it  was  hoped 
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that  he  would  surely  recover.  Many  things  were  in  his 
favour — his  temperate  life,  his  great  courage  and  strength 
of  endurance,  his  vitality  and  hopefulness.  As  July  wore 
away,  dread  gave  place  to  hopefulness.  Three  weeks  after 
he  was  shot,  however,  there  came  a  relapse.  He  seemed  to 
recover  from  that,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  he  was  moved 
into  an  adjoining  room.  On  Monday,  the  8th  of  August,  an 
operation  was  performed,  and  a  new  channel  for  the  flow  of 
the  pus  from  the  wound  was  opened.  On  the  11th  of 
August  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother — the  last  he  ever 
wrote — 

"Washington,  lltli  August  1881. 

"  Dear  Mother — Don't  be  disturbed  by  conflicting 
reports  about  my  condition.  It  is  true  I  am  still  weak 
and  on  my  back,  but  I  am  gaining  every  day,  and  need 
only  time  and  patience  to  bring  me  through.  Give  my  love 
to  all  the  relatives  and  friends,  especially  to  sisters  Hetty 
and  Mary. — Your  loving  son, 

"James  A.  Garfield." 

On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  August,  the  case  took  a  new  turn  ; 
dyspepsia  set  in.  On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  it  was  feared  that 
there  was  blood  poisoning.  On  Saturday  he  seemed  better, 
but  Sunday  was  a  bad  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  24th  August, 
the  glandular  swelling  was  lanced.  The  following  Sunday 
was  a  day  of  terrible  suspense ;  the  President  seemed  to  be 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  But  he  emerged 
from  it,  and  was  again  better. 

It  was  thought  that  if  he  could  only  be  removed  to  the 
sea,  it  would  give  him  a  better  chance  of  life ;  and  he 
himself  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  away  from 
Washington. 

"  Oh !  the  sea,  the  beautiful  sea,"  he  said,  with  longing 
and  hope. 

It  was  resolved  to  remove  him  thither,     Mentor  was  too 
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far,  but  Long  Branch  was  not  impossible.  The  weather 
was  very  sultry,  and  the  physicians  thought  there  would  be 
less  risk  to  the  patient  in  the  journey  than  in  remaining. 
He  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  comfortable  to  warrant 
them  in  making  the  attempt  on  Wednesday,  the  7  th  of 
September. 

The  greatest  anxiety  was  felt,  for  the  distance  from 
Washington  to  Long  Branch  was  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles.  The  General  was  himself  very  nervous.  But 
the  doctors  administered  morphine,  and,  while  he  was 
asleep  under  its  influence,  he  was  carried  from  his  room, 
and  placed  on  the  couch  in  the  railway  carriage.  This 
w^as  safely  and  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  very  slowly 
at  first  the  train  went  on  its  way  with  its  precious 
freight. 

Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made ;  all  trains  were 
cleared  out  of  the  way ;  and  though  the  stations  were 
thronged  with  people,  every  one  was  quiet  and  orderly. 
As  far  as  Philadelphia  the  President  seemed  really  to 
enjoy  the  ride,  but  then  he  grew  restless  and  weary.  At 
Seagirt,  however,  the  salt  breezes,  blowing  through  the  car, 
revived  him,  and  he  exclaimed  again,  "  Oh,  the  beautiful 
sea ! "  The  journey  lasted  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  one  in  the  afternoon.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  the  President  was  taken  to  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Francklyn,  at  Elberon,  Long  Branch,  and  though  there 
were  some  unfavourable  symptoms,  he  did  not  seem  really 
worse.  Indeed,  he  declared  next  morning  that  he  was 
positively  better. 

A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  by  all  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  at  the  time  President 
Garfield  was  removed  to  Long  Branch ;  and  a  Philadelphia 
paper  related  an  incident  connected  with  that  solemn  and 
universally  observed  day  : — ■ 

"  Crete,"    said    the    President   to    his    brave   little  wife, 
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about  eleven  on  Thursday  morning,  as  the  ringing  strokes 
from  the  belfry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  which  was  close 
to  the  cottage,  reached  his  ears,  "  What  are  they  ring- 
ing that  bell  fori"  "That?"  said  Mrs.  Garfield,  who 
was  waiting  for  the  surprise.  "  That's  the  church  where 
we  were  when  you  first  came  down.  They're  all  going  to 
pray  for  you  to  get  well ; "  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  she 
said,  "  and  I'm  going  to  pray  too,  James,  that  it  may  be 
soon ;  for  I  know  already  that  the  other  prayer  has  been 
heard."  From  where  he  lay,  Garfield  could  see  the  carriages 
draw  up,  and  group  after  group  go  in.  He  could  even 
hear  the  subdued  refrain  of  "Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  as 
it  was  borne  by  on  its  heavenward  way.  Thrilled  with 
emotion,  a  tear  trickled  down  the  President's  face.  After 
a  while  a  woman's  sweet  voice  arose,  singing  one  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa's  oratorios.  "  Turn  thou  unto  Me,"  sang 
the  voice,  "  for  I  am  desolate  ;  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted  : 
the  troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged.  Oh,  bring  thou 
me  out  of  my  distresses,  my  God  !  "  The  people  in  the 
church  sat  almost  spell-bound  under  the  voice.  Mrs. 
George  W.  Childs,  who  sang  the  recitative,  was  afiected 
deeply,  and  made  it  seem  to  all,  what  it  must  have  been 
to  her,  a  prayer  of  music. 

On  Saturday,  September  the  17th,  a  severe  chill  set  in, 
which  lasted  half-an-hour,  and  was  followed  by  profuse 
perspirations  and  high  fever.  He  got  better  afterwards,  but 
the  physicians  knew  the  situation  was  exceedingly  critical. 
On  Sunday  he  had  another  attack  of  chill,  and  Monday,  the 
19th,  opened  ominously  with  another.  He  suffered  very 
much  during  these  attacks,  which  left  him  fearfully  weak 
and  exhausted.  It  was  feared  that  the  end  was  near,  and 
yet  every  one  hoped  as  well  as  feared.  He  had  got  through 
all  sorts  of  attacks  so  wonderfully,  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  even  yet  recover. 

But  the  hearts  of  his  nearest  grew  very  sick  with  dread. 
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On  Monday,  September  the  19th,  the  symptoms  of  the 
President's  case  were  very  discouraging,  and  nearly  every 
one  about  him  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovery.  But  he  had 
held  out  so  long  ',  the  blood-poisoning,  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  system  of  the  discharge  from  the  wound,  had 
been  so  insidious  and  slow,  that  no  one  looked  for  his 
immediate  death.  Yet  the  gloomy  presentiment  was  so 
strong  upon  the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  that  they  involun- 
tarily began  to  mourn  for  him  as  one  dead.  An  eye-witness 
related  an  incident  which  well  illustrates  the  situation  that 
day. 

Late  in  the  morning  the  President  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  his  daughter  Molly.  When  the  child  went  into  the 
room  she  kissed  her  father,  and  told  him  that  she  was  glad 
to  see  that  he  was  looking  so  much  better.     He  said — 

"You  think  I  do  look  better,  MoUy  ?" 

She  said,  "  I  do,  papa ; "  and  then  she  took  a  chair  and 
sat  near  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

A  moment  or  two  after.  Dr.  Boynton  noticed  that  she  was 
swaying  in  her  chair.  He  stepped  up  to  her,  but  before  he 
could  reach  her  she  had  fallen  over  in  a  dead  faint.  In 
falling,  her  face  struck  against  the  bed-post,  and  when  they 
raised  her  from  the  floor,  she  was  not  only  unconscious,  but 
also  bleeding  from  the  contusion  she  had  received.  They 
carried  her  out,  and  she  speedily  recovered  .The  President, 
they  thought,  had  not  noticed  what  had  happened  to  his 
petted  child,  for  he  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a  stupor ;  but 
when  Dr.  Boynton  came  back  into  the  room,  he  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  President  say — 

"Poor  little  Molly;  she  fell  over  like  a  log.  What  was 
the  matter  ? " 

They  assured  the  President  that  she  was  quite  restored. 
He  again  sank  into  a  stupor  or  sleep,  which  lasted  until  the 
noon  examination. 

The  end  came  at  last  unexpectedly.     Judge  Advocate- 
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General  Swain,  who  was  present,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  scene  : — 

"  It  was  my  night  to  watch  with  the  President.  I  had 
been  with  him  a  good  deal  of  the  time  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  I  left 
Colonel  Rockwell,  with  whom  I  had  been  talking  for  some 
minutes  in  the  lower  hall,  and  proceeded  upstairs  to  the 
President's  room.  On  entering  I  found  Mrs.  Garfield  sitting 
by  his  bedside  ;  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  room. 

"  '  How  is  everything  going  \ '  I  said. 

"  '  He  is  sleeping  nicely,'  she  replied. 

"  '  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  bed  and  rest,'  I  said. 

"  I  asked  her  what  had  been  prescribed  for  the  night. 
She  replied  that  she  did  not  know  ;  she  had  given  him  milk 
punch  at  eight  o'clock. 

"  I  said,  '  If  you  will  wait  a  moment,  I  will  go  into  the 
doctor's  room  and  see  what  is  to  be  given  during  the  night. 
She  answered,  '  There  is  beef-tea  downstairs.  Daniel  knows 
where  it  is.'  Daniel  was  the  coloured  servant.  I  then  went 
into  the  doctor's  room.  I  found  Dr.  Bliss  there,  and  asked 
what  was  to  be  given  for  the  night.  He  answered,  '  I  think 
I  had  better  fix  up  a  list  and  bring  it  to  you  soon.'  I  went 
back  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  and  had  further  conversation  with 
her.  She  felt  the  President's  hand,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  forehead.  *  He  seems  to  be  in  good  condition,'  she 
said,  and  passed  out  of  the  room.  Dr.  Boynton  came  in, 
and  said  the  President's  pulse,  though  not  so  strong  as  in 
the  afternoon,  was  good.  I  said,  '  He  seems  to  be  doing 
well.'     He  replied,  '  Yes,'  and  passed  out. 

"  Shortly  after  this  the  President  awoke.  As  he  turned 
his  head  on  awaking,  I  arose  and  took  his  hand.  I 
remarked,  'You  have  had  a  nice  comfortable  sleep.'  He 
then  said,  '  Oh,  Swain,  this  terrible  pain  ! '  placing  his  right 
hand  on  his  breast,  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  I  said, 
'Can  I  get  you   anything?'     He  said,    'Some  water.'     I 
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poured  some  out,  and  he  took  the  glass  in  his  hand  and 
drank  quite  naturally.  I  then  handed  the  glass  to  the 
coloured  man  Daniel.  Afterward,  I  took  a  napkin  and 
wiped  his  forehead,  as  he  usually  perspired  on  awaking,  He 
said,  '  Oh,  Swain,  this  terrible  pain !  Press  your  hand  on 
it.'  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  chest,  and  he  threw  up  his  arms 
to  his  head,  and  said,  '  Oh,  Swain,  can't  you  stop  this  ! 
Oh,  Swain  ! ' 

"I  then  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  me  with  a  staring 
expression.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  received  no  answer.  I 
told  Daniel  to  call  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mrs.  Garfield.  I  saw  that 
he  was  dying.  Dr.  Bliss  came  in,  and  I  said,  *  Doctor,  have 
you  any  stimulants ;  I  think  he  is  dying : '  and  the  doctor 
replied,  *  Yes,  he  is  dying.'  I  then  said  to  Daniel,  *  Run 
and  rouse  the  house.'  Colonel  Rockwell  came,  and  then 
Mrs.  Garfield.  She  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  why  am  I  made  to 
suffer  this  cruel  wrong  ! '  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
husband's  face  and  breast.  Molly  Garfield  was  near  the 
door.  The  President  lay  very  still,  only  now  and  then 
gasping  for  breath ;  and  in  about  thirty  minutes  he  peace- 
fully passed  away.  It  was  thought  that  death  resulted 
from  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  region  of  the  heart." 

Miss  Molly  Garfield  broke  down  completely,  but  the 
widow  was  firm,  though  strongly  affected. 

There  was  nothing  to  say  at  that  supreme  moment, 
excepting  "  All  is  over,"  and  "  He  was  ready  to  die." 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Larabee  had  a 
despatch  announcing  the  death  of  her  brother.  Mrs. 
Garfield  was  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  eight  o'clock. 
Her  daughter  did  not  tell  her  until  she  had  finished 
breakfast.  Then  Miss  Ellen  Larabee  said,  "  Grandma, 
would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  news  this  morning  ? " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  should  not,"  said  Mrs.  Larabee ;  "  I  have  been 
fearing  and  expecting  all  the  morning." 
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"  Grandma/'  said  Ellen,  "  there  is  sad  news." 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  the  little  white-haired  mother  asked, 
tremulously. 

"  He  is,"  was  the  answer,  spoken  in  low  tones  of  sorrow. 

The  quick  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
paroxysm  of  grief. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  Then  the  Lord  help  me,  for  if  he  is  dead, 
what  shall  I  do  ? "  she  said. 

She  sat  in  her  rocking  chair  waiting  for  news,  and  read 
the  morning  papers,  "  It  cannot  be  that  James  is 
dead,"  she  murmured ;  "  I  cannot  understand  it.  I  have 
no  further  wish  to  live,  and  I  cannot  live  if  it  is  so." 

But  after,  she  said,  "  I  can  firmly  believe  that  God 
knows  best,  and  I  must  not  murmur." 

Soon  afterwards  she  said  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  visited 
her : — "  I  am  starting  on  my  eighty-first  year  to-day,  and  it 
may  be  my  last.  This  is  a  terrible  sorrow.  He  was  the 
best  son  a  mother  ever  had — so  good,  kind,  generous,  and 
brave.  If  he  had  to  die,  why  did  not  God  take  him  without 
all  the  terrible  suffering  he  endured?  I  ought  to  submit, 
but  I  cannot !  He  had,  I  know,  fulfilled  the  full  measure 
of  his  ambition.  He  had  reached  the  highest  place  in  the 
regard  of  his  countrymen.  That  ought  to  break  the  fall  to 
me,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to.  I  want  my  boy,  and  it  seems 
so  hard  that  he  should  die  away  from  us.  It  is  wonderful 
how  I  live  upon  thoughts  of  him.  I  am  glad  you  should 
see  the  old  home;  but  he  and  his  brother  built  a  fence 
house  for  me  there.  He  loved  every  field  about  the  place. 
He  had  his  father's  remains  taken  up  from  the  grave  in  the 
wheat-field,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  Disciples'  church. 
I  cannot  last  long,  and  the  other  world  will  be  brighter  for 
his  presence." 

So  the  bereaved  parent  of  the  President  chatted  on  to 
sympathetic  ears,  scarcely  realising  all  that  the  trouble 
meant,  and  yet  feeling  that  the  very  light  of  her  life  had 
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gone  out.  No  one  could  look  at  her  without  shedding 
tears.  It  seemed  hard  indeed,  that  after  all  her  work  for 
him  and  her  joy  in  him,  he  should  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
base  assassin. 

The  news  of  President  Garfield's  death  awoke  in  England 
feelings  of  the  deepest  regret. 

The  next  morning  many  of  the  newspapers  were  in  black, 
and  people  knew,  even  before  they  read  the  printed  words, 
that  the  world  had  lost  a  hero.  Black  crape  was  hung 
from  many  of  the  windows  in  London ;  Fleet  Street,  the 
Strand,  and  Cheapside  especially  showing  in  this  way  the 
sympathy  of  the  Londoners  with  America.  In  all  the  large 
provincial  towns  the  feeling  was  the  same,  especially  in 
Manchester. 

It  was  at  once  decided  to  hold  memorial  services  in  many 
of  the  churches  and  chapels ;  and  in  all  the  home.?  of  England 
there  was  mourning.  All  corporate  bodies  voted  messages  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  Mrs.  Garfield  and  the  United 
States.  The  lessons  of  the  patient,  magnanimous  life  which 
had  just  closed  seemed  at  once  to  be  read  by  all,  and  to  be 
understood  and  taken  to  heart.  The  highest  people  in  our 
land  took  an  early  opportunity  of  testifying  to  their  ad- 
miration for  the  deceased  man,  and  their  sorrow  at  his 
death. 

Alfred  Tennyson  wrote  to  Mr.  Lowell  from  Haslemere  : — - 
"  We  learned  yesterday  that  the  Pre.sident  was  gone.  We 
had  watched  with  much  admiration  his  fortitude,  and  not 
without  hope,  the  fluctuations  of  his  health  these  many 
day.s.  Now  we  almost  seem  to  have  lost  a  personal  friend. 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  noble  one.  Accept  from  me, 
and  my  wife  and  family,  assurances  of  heartfelt  sympathy 
for  Mrs.  Garfield,  for  yourself,  and  for  your  country." 

Mr.  Tennyson,  prompt  as  he  was  in  his  expressions  of 
kindness,  was  not  before  others.  The  English  people,  from 
the  hig}]gsf;  tg  the  lowest,  united  in  the  most  sincere  regrets 
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and  good  wishes.  The  Queen,  by  every  means  in  her  power, 
manifested  her  intense  sympathy.  The  English  Court 
went  into  mourning,  a  very  unusual  mark  of  respect ;  and 
Her  Majesty — filled  with  tender  love  towards  the  woman 
who  had  now  to  comprehend,  as  she  had  long  done,  the 
desolatencss  of  widowhood — touched  all  American  hearts  as 
well  as  the  most  sorrowful  one  among  them,  by  sending  the 
following  message,  dated  from  Balmoral : — "  "Words  cannot 
express  the  deep  sympathy  I  feel  with  you.  May  God 
support  and  comfort  you  as  He  alone  can," 
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"  His  will  be  done 
Who  seeth  not  as  man,  whose  way 
Is  not  as  ours  !     'Tis  well  with  thee  ! 
Nor  anxious  doubt  nor  dark  dismay 
Disquieted  thy  closing  day ; 
But  evermore  thy  soul  could  say, 

My  Father  careth  still  for  me. 


YEE,  the  cottage  at  Elberon  a  deep  gloom  hung  ; 

but  General  Garfield  had  belonged  to  the  nation ; 

and  now  his  widow  and  children  must  not 
indulge  their  grief  in  solitude.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the 
cottage  was  crowded  with  people ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
might  they  poured  into  the  house  to  look  upon  the  face 
of  the  man  whom  they  all  mourned.  More  than  three 
thousand  persons  passed  through  and  gazed  upon  the 
deceased.  The  cofl&n  was  a  plain  one  ;  and  the  inscription 
upon  it  said  as  little  as  it  could. 

Born  November  19th,  1831, 
Died  President  of  the  United  States, 
September  19th,  1881," 
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It  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  removing  the  body 
from  Long  Branch  to  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Garfield 
requested  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young  to  conduct  a  religious 
service  in  the  cottage,  the  first  of  the  many  memorial 
services  which  were  held.  At  its  close  the  funeral  pro- 
cession set  out  on  the  journey  to  Washington.  The  same 
train  that  had  brought  the  General  to  Long  Branch  took 
him  back.  Mrs.  Garfield,  closely  veiled,  supported  by  her 
children,  Molly  and  Harry,  and  other  friends,  accompanied 
the  body.  In  the  next  car  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
their  wives  travelled. 

Wherever  the  train  went,  manifestations  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy  were  abundant.  Crowds  were  everywhere.  At 
Princetown  the  students  from  the  college  strewed  the  way 
with  flowers.  At  Philadelphia  there  was  an  immense 
crowd ;  and  not  only  curiosity  and  excitement  were  shown, 
but  traces  of  deep  feeling  were  upon  the  faces  of  the 
multitude. 

Arrived  at  Washington,  the  sad  procession  was  re-formed ; 
and  every  possible  token  of  respect  was  paid.  The  United 
States  Marine  Band  played  the  beautiful  anthem,  *'  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  aaid  the  people  turned  it  into  a 
prayer.  The  body  was  placed  on  a  catafalque  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  and  during  the  lying-in-state 
was  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  floral  con- 
tributions excelled  anything  that  had  previously  been 
seen.  There  were  globes  of  immortelles,  pillars  of  roses, 
and  exquisite  designs  of  all  kinds.  One  handsome 
wreath  had  a  card  attached  to  it,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

To  the  Memory  of  the  late  President  Garfield. 

An  expression  of  her  sorrow  and  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield  and 

the  American  Nation.      September  22,  1881," 

21 
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During  the  time  of  the  lying-in-state,  Mrs.  Garfield  and 
Harry  and  Molly  went  to  take  a  last  farewell.  The  doors 
were  closed  and  the  public  excluded.  A  few  personal 
friends  of  the  General  went  in,  and  then  Mrs.  Garfield 
entered  alone.  "Beyond  that  threshold,  rank,  nor  power, 
nor  curiosity,  nor  imagination  might  intrude.  The  lid  of 
the  casket  had  been  removed,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the 
widow  remained  by  all  that  was  earthly  of  her  honoured 
dead.  She  came  out  closely  veiled,  and  bearing  a  few 
flowers  taken  from  the  offerings  of  affection  which  had 
been  placed  upon  the  casket.  She  silently  took  the  arm 
of  General  Swain  and  departed." 

She  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the  White  House,  and 
went  away  with  her  children  to  Mentor.  There  all  the 
wreaths  were  sent  at  her  request ;  all  except  the  palm- 
leaves  and  the  wreath  of  the  Queen's,  which  was  to  go 
wherever  the  dead  body  went.  There  also  remained  by  its 
side  a  scroU  with  the  words — 

"  Life's  race  well  run, 
Life's  work  well  done, 
Life's  crown  well  won, 

Now  comes  rest."' 

General  Garfield  was  buried  at  Cleveland.  Before  the 
procession  set  out  from  Washington  a  religious  service  was 
held  at  the  Rotunda.  Prayers  were  offered  by  Dr.  Errett 
and  the  E-ev.  J.  G.  Buthin,  and  Dr.  Power  pronounced  a 
eulogy. 

In  the  eulogy  by  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  given  in  the 
"  Boston  Memorial,"  occur  these  words  in  reference  to  the 
funeral  obsequies  celebrated  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Oapitol 
at  Washington  : — 

"  Simple,  brief,  and  impressive  ceremonies  heightened  the 
deep  and  general  interest  of  the  occasion.  The  funeral  dis- 
course was  of  a  purely  religious    character,  with    scarcely 
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more  than  a  brief  allusion  to  the  career  of  the  deceased 
President,  and  no  mention,  I  think,  of  his  name.  But 
these  omissions  intensified  the  general  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  President.  '  I  do  believe,'  the  preacher  said,  '  that 
the  true  strength  and  beauty  of  this  man's  character  will 
be  found  in  his  discipleship  of  Christ ! '  It  is  not  my 
province  to  speak  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  connection, 
but  in  another  relation  I  believe  it  is  true. 

"  The  .Church  of  the  Disciples,  to  which  he  belonged,  is  one 
of  the  most  primitive  of  Christian  communions,  excluding 
every  thought  of  distrust,  competition,  or  advantage.  It 
gave  him  a  position  and  mission  unique  and  generic,  like 
and  unlike  that  of  other  men.  While  he  rarely  or  never 
referred  to  it  himself,  and  might  have  wished  at  times,  per- 
haps, to  forget  it,  he  was  strengthened  and  protected  by  it. 
It  was  buckler  and  spear  to  him.  It  brought  him  into  an 
immediate  communion — a  relation  made  sacred  by  a 
common  faith,  barren  of  engagements  and  responsibilities — 
with  multitudes  of  other  organisations  and  congregations, 
adherents  and  opponents,  able  and  willing  to  assist  and 
strengthen  him,  present  or  absent,  at  home  or  abroad,  who 
dismissed  aspersions  on  his  conduct  and  character  as 
accusations  of  Pharisees  against  a  son  of  the  true  faith,  and 
gave  him  at  all  times  a  friendly  greeting  and  welcome, 
whenever  and  wherever  he  felt  inspired  to  give  the  world 
his  thought  and  word.  All  great  movements  and  revo- 
lutions of  men  and  nations  are  born  of  this  spirit  and 
power." 

The  railway  along  which  the  dead  and  the  mourners 
were  carried  was  lined  with  people,  and  strewn  with 
flowers.  Crape  banners  and  mourning  flags  of  every 
description  were  abundant ;  many  of  them  bearing  the 
words — "  We  mourn  our  dead  President."  At  Cleveland 
immense  crowds  were  waiting,  and  watched  the  mournful 
pageant  with  interest.     A  writer  thus  describes  it : — 
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"  While  the  distinguished  persons  were  taking  their  seats 
in  the  funeral  pavilion,  carriages  were  seen  coming  into  the 
public  square.  The  first  was  drawn  by  beautiful  white 
horses.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a  young  man  with  a 
mournful  face  alighted,  and  assisted  to  the  ground  a  lady 
clad  in  deep  mourning.  These  were  the  President's  widow, 
and  their  son  Harry.  The  other  children  of  the  President 
were  also  there ;  but  in  contrast  with  their  youthful 
appearance  there  was  another  figure,  bent  with  age,  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  two  of  the  President's  friends,  who  slowly 
ascended  the  inclined  plane,  and  took  a  seat  near  the  coffin. 
This  was  the  President's  mother,  who  not  many  months 
before  saw  him  assume  his  high  position  in  Washington ; 
and  whom,  in  sight  of  everybody,  he  tenderly  kissed  on  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  day," 

After  an  address  by  Dr.  Errett,  and  prayers  by  the  Rev. 
Ross  Houghton  and  Dr.  Pomeroy,  the  procession  went  to 
Lake  View  Cemetery.  Flowers  had  been  sent  from 
legations  and  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Indeed, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  cemetery,  so  great  were  the  contri- 
butions, that  the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  flowers. 

At  the  side  of  the  grave  Mrs.  Garfield  looked  for  a 
moment  from  the  carriage-window,  and  then  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  wept.  The  "  little  white-haired 
mother  "  looked  fixedly  into  the  vault,  and  then  drew  down 
her  veil  that  no  one  might  see  her  grief.  She  felt  that 
the  one  last  strong  tie  that  bound  her  to  the  earth  had  now 
been  broken. 

The  service  was  very  simple  and  very  impressive.  The 
following  hymn,  which  had  been  a  favourite  one  with  the 
G.etier.al;i  was  sung  at  the  grave — 

"  Ho  !  reapers  of  life's  harvest^ 
Why  stand  with  rusted  blade, 
Until  the  night  draws  round  thee, 
And  day  begins  to  fade  ? 
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Why  stand  ye  idle,  waiting 

For  reapers  more  to  come  ? 
The  golden  morn  is  passing — 

Why  sit  ye  idle,  dumb  ? 

Thrust  in  your  sharpened  sickle; 

And  gather  in  the  grain  ; 
The  night  is  fast  approaching, 

And  soon  will  come  again. 
The  master  calls  for  reapers, 

And  shall  he  call  in  vain  ? 
Shall  sheaves  be  there  ungathered; 

And  waste  upon  the  plain  ? 

Come  down  from  hill  and  mountain, 

In  morning's  ruddy  glow, 
Nor  wait  until  the  dial 

Points  to  the  noon  below  ; 
And  come  with  the  strong  sinew. 

Nor  faint  in  heat  or  cold, 
And  pause  not  till  the  evening 

Draws  round  its  wealth  of  gold. 

Mount  up  the  heights  of  wisdom, 

And  crush  each  error  low  ; 
Keep  back  no  words  of  knowledge 

That  human  hearts  should  know. 
Be  faithful  to  thy  mission 

In  service  of  thy  Lord, 
And  then  a  golden  chaplet 

Shall  be  thy  just  reward." 

The  stirring  words  of  this  hymn  must  have  made  many 
think  of  Garfield's  own  words  when  Lincoln  was  smitten 
down.  Another  worker  had  fallen,  but  God's  work  must 
be  carried  on  all  the  same ;  and  those  who  loved  the  man 
whom  they  mourned  knew  that  for  his  sake,  if  from  no 
other  motive,  they  must  go  back  to  their  allotted  tasks, 
determined  to  toil  more  earnestly  than  before. 

The  band  solemnly  played,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee  ; " 
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and  the  E,ev.  H.  Jones,  who  had  been  in  the  war  with 
Garfield,  spoke  a  few  earnest  words.  They  were  real 
friends  who  stood  around  that  grave;  and,  when  it  was 
over,  and  they  went  away  to  their  homes,  they  felt  that  life 
.would  henceforth  be  more  sad  than  ever  before. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  a  day  of  mourning  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America ;  and  in  England  all 
classes  united  to  keep  it  as  a  time  of  solemn  thought. 
Services  were  held  in  many  of  the  churches  and  chapels 
at  the  very  time  that  the  funeral  was  taking  place  at 
Cleveland.  Among  the  rest  was  one  in  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  near  Charing  Cross,  London,  when  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  delivered  the  following  address : — 

"My  Christian  Friends — It  is  a  great  privilege  and  a 
great  responsibility  to  be  called  upon  to  address  a  few 
words  to  you  at  the  close  of  this  mournful  day — a  mourn- 
ful day  even  in  this  capital,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
scene  which  we  have  all  called  to  mind.  Had  the  solemn 
scene  taken  place  in  some  neighbouring  cemetery,  I  doubt 
whether  its  effects  would  be  more  deeply  experienced  than 
now,  when  we  know  that  it  has  been  enacted  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  ocean,  and  a  vast  tract  of  a  distant  continent. 
Why  is  it  that  the  heart  of  this  English  nation,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  great  American  nation,  has  been  so  moved  at 
the  present  time?  It  cannot  be  the  mere  contagion  of  a 
nation's  grief,  august  and  heartrending  as  is  the  spectacle 
of  all  the  sorrow  over  a  great  man  fallen.  That  can  scarcely 
have  travelled  over  sea  and  land  to  move  our  feelings  as 
at  this  time.  Neither  can  it  be  merely  that  we  sorrow  for 
a  great  career  prematurely  cut  short.  We  have  seen  others 
stopped  in  their  progress  by  the  rude  hand  of  death  as  un- 
expectedly— bright  hopes  fading  away ;  and  yet  there  has 
not  been  this  general  feeling  of  mourning.  Neither  can  it 
have  been  only  that  during  those  weary  weeks  of  suffering, 
borne  with  such  Christian  fortitude,  the  details  of  the  sick 
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chamber  were  brought  to  us  day  by  day,  and  we  learned  to 
admire  the  man  who  bore  his  fate  so  manfully,  and  to  love 
her  who,  with  all  a  woman's  care,  was  tending  through  those 
eleven  weeks  the  hopeless  invalid.  Neither  can  it  be  that 
there  mingles  with  our  thoughts  any  anxiety  as  to  a  change 
of  policy  in  the  great  nation  whose  loss  we  mourn.  Power 
is  handed  from  man  to  man  by  death  in  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  world,  and  we  do  not  feel  any  great  or  deep  anxiety ; 
and,  least  of  all,  when  we  contemplate  that  great  nation 
which  is  now  mourning,  do  we  fear  lest  its  steady,  onward 
course  should  be  restrained  or  altered  by  the  power  of  any 
single  human  will.  Why  is  it  we  have  been  so  strangely 
moved?  First,  on  that  July  morning,  when  the  news 
flashed  across  the  Atlantic  that  the  loved  President  of  a 
great  people  had  been  smitten  by  a  mysterious  blow,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  consternation, 
not  merely  of  dismay,  throughout  this  community.  We  had 
read  in  old  histories  of  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  our  own 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  murders  of  Henri  Quatre  and 
of  William  of  Orange,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  that 
we  were  not  as  the  men  who  lived  in  those  days.  And 
when  assassination  revived  in  modern  history,  we  turned 
to  the  barbarous  monarchies  of  the  East.  We  knew  how 
thrones  were  vacated  there,  and  we  supposed  that  it  was 
but  some  lingering  barbarism  in  the  great  monarchies  of 
Europe  if  we  heard  of  such  attempts  on  monarchs'  lives, 
and  we  knew  that  this  lingering  barbarism  concealed  itself 
under  an  affectation  of  indignation  against  restraints  on 
public  liberty.  But  here,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  temple  of 
freedom,  where  there  was  no  ground  for  any  complaint,  we 
heard  of  this  most  atrocious  deed ;  and  we  thought  within 
ourselves  at  first,  in  our  alarm,  that  there  must  be  in  the 
world  some  vile  combination  against  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation working  in  the  dark. 

"The  death  of  Lincoln  had  been,  at  the  worst,  but  the  wild 
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efFect  of  bitterness  of  a  scarce  suppressed  civil  war ;  but  now 
we  know  not  what  might  be  the  end  if  the  elected  chief 
of  freemen,  as  much  as  the  inheritor  of  a  barbarous 
throne,  were  exposed  to  the  deadly  knife  of  the  assassin 
without  the  slightest  cause.  A  short  time  dispelled  those 
fears.  We  learnt  that  the  deed  had  its  origin  in  vulgar 
avarice  or  ambition,  thwarted  by  the  determination  of  an 
upright  chief;  and  then,  looking  calmly  at  the  whole,  our 
first  dismay  was  allayed  and  passed  away.  But  then  we 
had  time  to  think  what  manner  of  man  was  this  over  whom 
BO  great  a  nation  was  mourning  from  day  to  day,  and 
watching  the  flickering  life  as  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed. 
And  we  are  told  particulars  which  we  knew  not  before,  and 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  "We  learnt  that  this  chosen 
chief  of  fifty  millions  of  freemen  was,  as  it  seemed,  in  mind 
as  in  body,  a  very  model  of  what  such  a  man  should  be.  We 
learnt  his  early  history,  and  all  of  us  have  traced  it  daily  in 
the  accounts  of  him  which  have  appeared  among  ourselves. 
We  learnt  how,  born  of  a  race  which  left  our  own  land  in 
the  Mayflower,  to  escape  from  the  evils  which  a  mistaken 
Government  then  brought  upon  freed  men,  he  inherited  the 
spirit  of  his  fathers.  We  learnt  of  his  early  days,  and  that 
far-off  and  solitary  farm-house  in  the  forest ;  how  he 
laboured  with  his  hands ;  how  the  boy,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  was  seized  with  a  desire  for  a  seafaring  life; 
how,  when  he  first  tasted  it  for  a  day,  his  pure  soul  was 
revolted  by  the  blasphemy  and  drunkenness  which  disgraced 
that  noble  calling ;  how  he  then  sought  to  maintain  himself 
by  day  labour,  as  driving  horses  along  the  side  of  a  canal ; 
and  how,  when  this  short  period  passed,  and  sickness  sent 
him  home,  he  was  tended  by  the  august  mother,  who  still 
survives  to  receive  the  thanks  of  her  countrymen,  for 
having  so  well,  by  her  thrift  and  self-denial,  earned  a  good 
education  for  her  boy. 

"  All  this  was  calculated  to  enlist  our  sympathy,  and  then 
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we  were  taught  to  trace  a  career,  such  as  England  knows 
nothing  of,  and  to  wonder  at  the  mode  in  which  great  men 
are  formed  in  a  country,  so  like  and  yet  so  dissimilar  from 
our  own — the  scholar  ripening  into  the  master ;  the  master 
becoming  a  student  in  the  college,  a  professor,  a  contro- 
versialist,   a   preacher ;    and    then,    after   all   this   strange 
preparation,  when  the  state  of  the  country  seemed  to  call 
for  it,  the  citizen  developing  himself  into  the  colonel  of  a 
powerful  regiment,  who  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
practice  as  well  as  with  the  theory  of  tactics  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  then  the  able  general,  passing  into  that  office  from  the 
head  of  the  staff,  and  achieving  victories  which  seemed  to 
promise  him    the    most   brilliant    career.      Then — all   this 
interrupted  at    the    call   of    duty — the   voice    of    Lincoln 
summoning  him  to  take  his  part  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  giving  up  his  military  career,  devoting  himself  to 
politics,  and  in  the  political  life  showing  a  bright  example 
of  an  honest,   straightforward,   and  vigorous   lover  of   his 
country.     All  this,  I  must  say,  to  most  of  us  was  quite 
new.     It  opened  up  a  picture  of  manhood  such  as  in  this 
country  we  were  little  acquainted  with,  and  no  wonder  that 
our  affections  were  drawn  forth,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  no 
common  man  that  the  civilised  world  had  lost.     But  then 
comes  the  nobler  and  the  better  lesson.     We  know  not  the 
secrets  of  the  soul ;  we  know  not  the  exact  impressions  of 
religion  which  had  been  made  upon  his  heart ;  but  we  have 
two  signs,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  meditate  upon  them — 
first,  how  he  stood  forth  bravely  against  many  difficulties  to 
defend  high  character  and  uprightness  in  their  dealings  with 
the  public  creditor  ;  how  he  would  yield  to  no  suggestion  to 
trifle  with  what  seemed  to  him  the  plain  dictates  of  political 
honesty  and  morality  ;  and,  secondly,  that  when  all  experi- 
ences for  some  time  back  had  been  in  favour  of  making  the 
election   to   the  office    of   President    a  party   triumph,   he 
determined,  at  whatever  cost,  not  to  give  up  to  party  what 
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he  owed  to  his  country  and  its  highest  welfare — a  resolution 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  cost  him  his  life.  These  lessons 
surely  speak  of  a  Christianity  deeper  than  the  lips,  or  than 
excited  feelings.  They  speak  of  a  conduct  regulated  through 
life  according  to  Christian  principles,  and  point  an  example 
to  all  public  men.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  recognised 
such  a  great  loss  as  that  which  London  is  mourning 
to-day. 

"And  now,  my  brethren  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  all  of  us,  what  lessons  have  we  to  learn 
from  this  mourning,  which  has  brought  us  all  together  so 
remarkably  this  day  1  Families  disunited  are  often  said  to 
be  brought  together  by  some  common  sorrow.  Thank  God, 
we  are  not  disunited,  but  we  may  be  brought  better  to 
understand  and  love  each  other  by  our  union  in  this 
common  sorrow.  There  are  many  bonds  to  keep  us 
together.  The  same  blood,  the  same  tongue,  the  same 
literature — each  of  us  enjoying  the  privilege  which  the 
literature  of  the  one  race  gives  to  the  other — science  in 
each  country  lending  its  aid  to  develop  the  industry,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  both.  We  have  learned 
to  appreciate  each  other.  We  know,  here  in  England, 
my  American  friends,  your  boundless  hospitality,  shown  to 
ourselves  or  our  sons  who  have  visited  you,  and  who  have 
received  from  you  a  welcome  as  of  relations  near  in  blood. 
But  our  union,  above  all,  must  be  based  upon  our  common 
Christianity.  We  know  that  the  Lord  God  Almighty  has 
committed  to  us  a  trust — beyond  the  trust  He  has  given  to 
any  other  nation  of  the  world — to  carry  through  the 
boundaries  of  the  human  race  a  civilisation  founded  upon 
Christianity. 

"  Let  us  learn  that  this  union  is  the  only  true  union  to 
keep  us  really  together  in  the  dark  ages  that  may  be  in 
store  for  the  human  race  ;  that  individual,  family,  social,  or 
political  life  must  all  have  its  cement  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  Some  may  think  that  from  this  country  there  goes 
forth  at  times  an  uncertain  sound  as  to  religion,  and  that 
we  have  received  uncertain  sounds  from  over  the  Atlantic ; 
but  the  heart  of  both  nations,  thank  God,  is  still  truly 
Christian,  and  in  the  ages  that  are  before  us,  may  the  Lord 
teach  us  both  more  distinctly  to  recognise  the  priceless 
value  of  that  common  guide,  which  alone  can  safely  lead 
both  nations — the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ." 


CHAPTER     XYI. 


m   MEMORY    OP   GARFIELD. 


"  Fortli  from  the  dust  we  spring,  and  run 
About  the  green  earth's  patient  breast 
Our  little  day.     At  set  of  sun 
Into  her  bosom  creep  and  rest. " 

— Scribner's  Monthly. 

HE  number  of  Memorial  Services  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  General  Garfield  was 
truly  remarkable.  In  England,  as  in  America, 
his  name  was  heard  in  almost  all  pulpits  on  the  Sundays 
following  the  death  and  the  funeral.  In  Westminster 
Abbey  the  Rev.  Canon  Duckworth  preached  to  a  crowded 
congregation  from  the  words,  '•  0  spare  me,  that  I  may 
recover  my  strength  before  I  go  hence,  and  he  no  mora 
seen." 

The  sermon  concluded  thus  : — "  And  can  we  forget  to- 
day that  convalescence — for  such  it  seemed  to  be — on  which 
millions  of  hearts  in  the  New  World  and  in  the  Old  have  so 
long  been  set  with  a  yearning  devotion  1  From  how  many 
lips  the  fervent  prayer  has  gone  up,  day  by  day,  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,    "O  spare 
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him,  that  he  may  recover  his  strength  before  he  goes  hence 
and  is  no  more  seen.  Morning  and  evening  in  this  vener- 
able abbey,  round  which,  as  almost  the  home  of  the  race  and 
the  shrine  of  its  grandest  memories,  the  affections  of  the 
Western  Republic  twine  as  lovingly  as  our  own,  and  in 
which,  within  recent  days,  a  resting-place  has  been  found  for 
two  of  its  noblest  citizens,  we  have  offered  our  public 
petitions  for  the  life  so  dear  to  our  great  kindred,  and  so 
precious  to  the  world.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  heart  of 
England  thrilled  with  deeper  sympathy.  From  the  hour 
when  the  dastardly  shot  was  fired,  one  interest  has  been 
paramount  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — 
one  anxiety  has  displaced  every  other.  So  eagerly  had  we 
awaited  every  telegram,  so  nervously  had  we  scanned  every 
message  of  hope  or  fear,  that,  when  the  struggle  ended,  and 
all  was  over,  the  news  fell  upon  every  English  household, 
from  that  of  the  monarch  to  that  of  her  humblest  subject, 
•with  the  shock  of  a  personal  bereavement.  We  felt  as  if 
one  -were  taken  from  us  whom  we  had  long  known  and 
loved.  And,  indeed,  in  those  days  of  deadly  peril  we  did 
come  to  know  him.  Through  the  long  agony,  so  gallantly 
borne,  we  watched  him  ,  we  overheard  many  a  brave  and 
tender  word ;  and  we  think  we  know  what  his  country 
delighted  to  honour  and  trembled  to  lose.  We  recognised 
in  him  one  of  those  rare  natures  which  could  not  be  hid, 
for  God  had  gifted  it  with  the  prescriptive  right  to  rule  ;  he 
had  made  him  to  be  a  true  shepherd  and  king  of  men.  I 
have  seen  a  description  of  his  martyred  predecessor, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  from  the  pen  of  his  eloquent  fellow- 
countryman,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  it  seems  to  apply  with 
singular  fitness  to  James  Garfield.  '  The  character  by 
which  men  knew  him  was  that  character  which  is  the 
most  distinctive  possession  of  the  best  American  nature ; 
that  almost  indescribable  quality  which  we  call,  in  general, 
clearness   or   truth,    and    which   appears   in    the    physical 
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structure  as  health,  in  the  moral  constitution  as  honesty, 
in  the  mental  structure  as  sagacity,  in  the  region  of  active 
life  as  practicalness,'  Striking,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance 
between  these  two  great  men — both  emerging  from  the  utmost 
obscurity  and  poverty  by  sheer  force  of  character,  by  the 
sure,  upward  gravity  of  that  genius  which  consists  in 
thoroughness,  moral  and  intellectual,  both  winning  their 
way  by  the  most  legitimate  efforts  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  power.  It  would  seem  as  if  our  poet-laureate  had 
prophetically  described  both  when  he  traces  the  rise 

'  Of  some  divinely-gifted  man 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 
And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 
Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blow  of  circumstance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star  : 
Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees. 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 
And,  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes,  on  fortune's  crowning  slope. 
The  pillow  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire. ' 

"  Brethren,  is  our  faith  staggered  by  the  cruel  extinction 
of  lives  like  these  at  their  very  meridian  of  usefulness  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  these  terrible  endings  which 
horrify  the  world,  and  render  high  places,  though  ever  so 
nobly  filled,  still  so  perilous  a  trust,  that  it  may  well  un- 
nerve the  bravest  heart  %  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  even, 
the  life  which  is  richest  in  promise,  which  is  fullest  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  fullest  of  blessing,  invites  outrage  no  less 
than  the  vilest  1  How  is  it  the  career  on  which  a  nation's 
hopes  are  staked  can  be  wrecked  in  a  moment  by  the 
infernal  machine  of  a  crack-brained  fanatic  or  the  bullet  of 
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a  disappointed  place-hunter  ?  We  ask  ourselves  why  these 
things  are  suffered  to  be.  Does  He  who  rules  in  the  affairs 
of  men  see  no  pre-eminence  in  the  man  He  endows  so 
splendidly  %  Does  no  special  Providence  guard  those  who 
do  their  work  in  His  name  and  for  His  glory  ?  It  cannot 
be  that  they  are  less  to  Him  than  to  us.  He  cannot  cast 
His  divinest  gifts  *  as  rubbish  to  the  void ; '  He  is  ever, 
be  sure  of  it,  evolving  good  from  seeming  ill.  As  we  look 
back,  do  we  suppose  that  even  long  years  of  consummate 
rule  could  have  achieved  more  for  his  country  than  was 
brought  about  by  the  tragical  end  of  Abraham  Lincoln? 
We  see  how  that  end  put  the  seal  on  the  great  work  of  his 
life;  we  see  that  it  was  the  death-blow  of  slavery,  the 
eternal  consecration  of  freedom  throughout  the  western 
world.  One  day  he  stood  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg, 
before  the  graves  of  the  thousands  who  had  willingly 
offered  themselves,  and  he  spoke  words  in  which  we  read 
the  lesson  God  taught  the  world  by  his  own  removal. 
'  We  cannot  dedicate,'  he  said,  '  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  beyond  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced  :  it  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  before  us,  that  from  these 
honoured  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion, 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain,  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,'  But  who  among  us  here  doubts  that  the  cause  for 
which   the   speaker   of    these   burning   words    perished    is 
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reinforced  now  and  re-consecrated  by  a  new  sacrifice  1  The 
American  people  are  the  richer  this  day,  in  all  that  can 
dignify  national  life,  for  Garfield's  heroic  dying.  Had  our 
prayers  for  him  been  granted,  had  the  shattered  frame 
revived,  had  the  most  sanguine  hopes  raised  by  his  gifts 
and  virtues  been  realised,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he 
could  have  impressed  his  greatness  more  efiectually,  or 
done  more  lasting  service  to  the  nation  which,  with  so 
wide  a  discernment,  placed  him  at  its  head.  Even  now 
we  see  the  sure  beginning  of  good,  which  we  trust  will 
never  pass  away.  While  he  has  hovered  between  two 
worlds,  all  animosities  have  been  bushed,  and  all  divi- 
sions forgotten.  The  heart  of  the  people  has  been  bowed 
by  that  impending  sorrow  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 
Is  it  no  gain,  I  would  ask,  that  all  the  world  over,  the  good 
and  law-abiding  have  been  leagued  in  a  closer  bond  by  the 
discovery  that  it  is  not  against  this  form  of  polity  or  against 
that,  but  against  all  law,  and  order,  and  authority,  however 
constituted,  that  the  anarchical  forces  of  our  modern  society 
are  banded  together?  Is  it  no  gain  that  we  Englishmen 
have  been  drawn,  as  we  have  never  been  drawn  before,  to 
our  mourning  kinsmen,  and  have  made  their  trial  our  own  ? 
Is  it  no  consolation  in  this  dark  hour  that  the  two  great 
peoples  whom  God  has  placed  in  the  fore-front  of  this  world's 
civilisation  are  knit  together  by  one  more  hallowed  memory, 
and  by  an  interchange  of  sympathy  never  to  be  forgotten  % 
And  so  in  all  humility  we  resign  ourselves,  and  we  commit 
our  bereaved  brethren  to  Him  who  has  surely  heard  and 
answered,  though  He  has  not  granted,  our  prayer.  *  Shall  I 
live  in  history  % '  asked  that  dying  patriot,  who  will  be  laid 
at  rest  to-morrow.  *Yes,'  was  the  reply,  'and  in  the 
hearts  of  men.'  No  sweeter  promise  ever  fell  upon  a  ruler's 
dying  ears.  He  has  gone  hence,  and  will  be  no  more  seen, 
but  his  works  follow  him.  To  him  may  be  applied  the 
noble  lines  of  the  poet-statesman  from  his  own  land — 
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'  Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly  gone — 
The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  U3  still. 
Thy  soul  its  hamper  clay  aside  hath  thrown. 
And  only  freer  wrestles  with  the  ill. 
Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  aU  good  things. 
What  word  thou  spak'st  for  freedom  shall  not  die. 
Thou  sleepest  not ;  for  now  thy  love  hath  wings 
To  soar  where  hence  thy  hope  could  hardly  fly. 
And  often  from  that  other  world  on  this 
Some  glimpses  from  great  souls  gone  before  may  shine 
To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a  clearer  bliss, 
And  clothe  the  right  with  lustre  more  divine. '  " 

If  any  one  had  told  General  Garfield,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  London,  as  he  sauntered  through  the  Abbey,  that  a 
sermon  would  one  day  be  preached  there  about  him,  how 
incredulous  he  would  have  been. 

The  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown  said,  at  the  close  of  his  address 
delivered  in  Brixton  Independent  Church  : — "  It  was  his 
long  and  heroic  death-struggle,  fighting  death  inch  by  inch, 
with  a  calmness,  a  courage,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  which 
have  never  been  surpassed — and  if,  as  now  appears,  he  was 
himself  persuaded  that  there  was  no  hope,  the  heroism  is 
the  more  conspicuous — it  was  this  which  kept  on  so  full 
and  tender  a  strain  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  civilised 
world.  In  England  the  feeling  was  both  universal  and 
unprecedented;  and  we  Englishmen  are  both  glad  and 
proud  that  such  simple,  tender,  beautiful,  and  Christian 
expression  has  been  given  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation  by 
the  messages  of  the  Queen,  The  scene  of  his  removal  from 
Washington  to  the  sea  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
impressive  in  history.  While  two  mighty  emperors,  whose 
simple  fiat  could  put  a  million  of  men  into  the  field  in 
a  week,  were  meeting  in  a  yacht  on  the  ocean,  because 
there  was  no  city  in  their  broad  dominions  where  they 
could  be  sure  of  not  being  blown  up,  this  man  was  carried 
through  the  great  country  which  he  ruled  amid  a  breathless 
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hush  of  emotion.  All  the  nobleness  and  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  American  nature  came  out  as  his  maimed  and 
wasted  form  was  borne  by.  All  the  traffic  of  the  day 
was  suspended,  and  the  hum  of  its  business  was  hushed 
to  silence,  lest  a  rude  sound  should  break  upon  his  ear,  and 
give  a  new  chance  to  deatL  And  when  at  length  the  long 
sad  struggle  was  ended,  and  he  passed  to  that  rest  for 
which,  under  all  his  resolute  effort,  we  now  know  that  he 
had  pined  so  long,  there  was  a  dimness  in  the  eye,  and 
a  choking  in  the  throat,  of  millions  in  America  and  England, 
as  though  a  dear  friend  had  been  called  away. 

"  The  passage  of  his  maimed  and  emaciated  remains  to 
Washington  exceeded,  if  possible,  in  pathetic  impressive- 
ness,  his  journey  to  the  sea.  All  that  was  distinguished 
in  position,  in  reputation,  in  influence,  in  the  Union  was 
gathered  to  attend  him.  Thousands  of  citizens  silently 
assembled  in  all  the  towns  by  which  the  body  passed.  The 
lads  at  Princetown  strewed  the  railway  thick  with  flowers. 
Along  the  fields  the  labourers  lined  the  track.  Every  head 
was  bowed,  the  women  weeping,  their  tears  raining  on  the 
sods,  a  great  hush  of  silence  over  the  land,  broken  only 
by  the  tolling  of  the  funeral  bells  ;  cities,  towns,  villages, 
draped  in  mourning,  the  poor  everywhere  foremost  in  the 
expression  of  their  grief  ;  North  and  South  vieing  with  each 
other  in  rendering  honour  to  his  memory.  At  Washington 
130,000  passed  by  the  bier  with  hushed  and  reverent  step, 
to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  his  noble  but  wasted  features ; 
and  to-morrow,  we  may  be  weU  assured,  amidst  the  most 
impressive  funeral  spectacle  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
since  our  own  great  Duke  was  borne  to  his  buiial,  the 
shattered  relics  of  this  kingly  man  will  pass  to  their  rest. 
Earth  still  holds  more  of  him  than  the  ashes  which  the 
tomb  has  buried  from  our  sight.  His  spirit  lives  on,  and 
will  animate  his  successors.  The  cause  for  which  his  life 
was  given  will  henceforth  be  consecrated  by  the  memory  of 
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his  terrible  sufferings,  and  the  service  which  living  he 
would  have  rendered  to  his  country,  he  will  render  more 
nobly  by  his  death." 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  thus  concluded  his  sermon  at 
Hare  Court  Chapel,  Canonbury : — "  Our  closing  prayer  is 
that  God  may  guide  his  successor ;  that,  with  the  prayers 
of  a  nation  for  his  consecration,  and  the  tears  of  a  nation  for 
his  baptism,  the  President  of  to-day  may  take  up  the 
weapons  of  righteousness  and  truth,  which  have  been  held 
by  two  wounded,  and  grasped  by  two  dying  Presidents. 

"They  will  not  have  died  in  vain  if  the  blood  of  the 
President  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  a  regenerated  State.  God 
bless  America  !  The  Court  has  departed  from  its  old  regime^ 
and  gone  into  mourning  for  one  who  is  not  of  royal  lineaga 
And  yet  he  is !  For  every  true,  every  pure,  every  noble, 
and  every  faithful  man  is  a  king's  son  ;  his  coronation  is  on 
high.  A  preacher  himself.  President  Garfield  lived  what  he 
preached,  and  his  last  pulpit  was  the  pulpit  the  age  needs 
most — viz.,  the  market-place,  the  exchange,  and  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  world. 

"  The  cathedral  he  preached  in  was  older  than  Jerusalem's 
Temple  or  the  shrines  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  cathedrals  of 
Rome  and  England ;  it  was  beneath  the  great  dome  that 
covers  all  the  world  that  the  President  preached,  'Act  the 
citizen  as  it  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ.' 

"  And  now  he  sleeps  his  last  sleep,  the  pall  over  the 
countenance.  The  Egypt  of  a  new  civilisation  goes  down 
to  bury  him,  a  voice  deeper  than  the  moan  of  ocean  sweeps 
o'er  the  Atlantic,  and  two  nations  clasp  inseparable  hands 
of  grief  and  love  around  a  martyr's  tomb." 

In  America,  preachers  and  poets  united  in  honouring  the 
memory  of  Garfield,  by  showing  forth  his  noble  life  and 
many  virtues. 

The  following  beautiful  poem  was  written  at  the  time 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  : — 
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1. 
"■  Fallen  with  Autumn's  fallen  leaf, 

Ere  yet  his  Summer's  noon  was  past, 

Our  friend,  our  guide,  our  trusted  chief — 

What  words  can  match  a  woe  so  vast  ? 

And  whose  the  chartered  claim  to  speak 
The  sacred  grief  where  all  have  part ; 

When  sorrow  saddens  every  cheek, 
And  broods  in  every  aching  heart  ? 

Yet  nature  prompts  the  burning  phrase 
That  thrills  the  hushed  and  shrouded  hall 

The  loud  lament,  the  sorrowing  praise, 
The  silent  tear  that  love  lets  fall. 

In  loftiest  verse,  in  lowliest  rhyme. 
Shall  strive  unblamed  the  minstrel  choir  ; 

The  singers  of  the  new-born  time, 
And  trembling  age  with  outworn  lyre, 

No  room  for  pride,  no  place  for  blame — 
We  fling  our  blossoms  on  the  grave  ; 

Pale,  scentless,  faded,  all  we  claim — 
This  only — what  we  had  we  gave. 

Ah,  could  the  grief  of  all  who  mourn 
Blend  in  one  voice  its  bitter  cry  ; 

The  wail,  to  heaven's  high  arches  borne, 
Would  echo  through  the  caverned  sky. 

II. 

Oh,  happiest  land  whose  peaceful  choice 
Fills  with  a  breath  its  empty  throne  ! 

God,  speaking  through  thy  people's  voice, 
Has  made  that  voice  for  once  His  own. 

No  angry  passion  shakes  the  State, 
Whose  weary  servant  seeks  for  rest ; 

And  who  could  fear  that  scowling  hate 
Would  strike  at  that  unguarded  breast '? 
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He  stands,  unconscious  of  his  doom, 

In  manly  strength,  erect,  serene — 
Around  him  summer  spreads  her  bloom  ; 

He  falls — what  horror  clothes  the  scene  ! 

How  swift  the  sudden  flash  of  woe, 
Where  all  was  bright  as  childhood's  dream  ! 

As  if  from  heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Had  leapt  the  lightning's  arrowy  gleam. 

Blot  the  foul  deed  from  history's  page. 

Let  not  the  all-betraying  sun 
Blush  for  the  day  that  stains  an  age, 

When  murder's  blackest  wreath  was  won. 

III. 

Pale  on  his  couch  the  sufferer  lies, 

The  weary  battle-ground  of  pain  ; 
Love  tends  his  pillow,  science  tries 

Her  every  art,  alas  !  in  vain. 

The  strife  endures,  how  long  ?  how  long  ? 

Life,  death,  seem  balanced  in  the  scale, 
While  round  his  bed  a  viewless  throng 

Awaits  each  morrow's  changing  tale. 

In  realms  the  desert  ocean  parts, 
What  myriads  watch  with  tear-filled  eyes  ; 

His  pulse-beats  echoing  in  their  hearts, 
His  breathings  counted  in  their  sighs  ! 

Slowly  the  stores  of  life  are  spent, 

Yet  hope  still  battles  with  despair  ; 
Will  Heaven  not  yield  when  knees  are  bent '{ 

Answer,  oh.  Thou  that  hearest  prayer  ! 

But  silent  is  the  brazen  sky — 

Or  sweeps  the  meteor's  threat'ning  train — 
Unswerving  Nature's  mute  reply, 

Bound  in  her  adamantine  chain. 

Not  ours  the  verdict  to  decide 

Whom  death  shall  claim  or  skill  shall  save  ; 
The  hero's  life  tliongh  Heaven  denied, 

It  gave  our  land  a  martyr's  grave. 
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Nor  count  the  teachings  vainly  sent, 
How  human  hearts  their  griefs  may  share  ; 

The  lesson  woman's  love  has  lent — 

What  hope  may  do,  what  faith  can  bear  1 

Farewell !  the  leaf-strewn  earth  enfolds 
Our  stay,  our  pride,  our  hopes,  our  fears. 

And  Autumn's  golden  sun  beholds 
A  nation  bowed,  a  world  in  tears." 


The  following  is  from  a  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell- 

"  I  cannot  think  he  wished  so  soon  to  die, 
With  all  his  senses  full  of  eager  heat. 
And  rosy  years,  that  stood  expectant  by, 
To  buckle  the  winged  sandals  on  their  feet.    . 


The  ship  erect  is  prone  ;  for  ever  stilled 

The  winning  tongue  ;  the  forehead's  high-piled  Leap. 

A  cairn  which  every  science  helped  to  build, 

Unvalued  will  its  golden  secrets  keep. 

He  knows  at  last  if  life  or  death  be  best : 

Wherever  he  be  flown  ;  whatever  vest 

The  being  hath  put  on,  which  lately  here 

So  many-friended  was,  so  full  of  cheer 

To  make  men  feel  the  seeker's  noble  zest. 

We  have  not  lost  him  all ;  he  is  not  gone 

To  the  dumb  herd  of  them  that  wholly  die  ; 

The  beauty  of  his  better  self  lives  on 

In  minds  he  touched  with  fire,  in  many  an  eye 

He  trained  to  truth's  exact  severity  : 

He  was  a  teacher  :  why  be  grieved  for  him 

Whose  loving  word  still  stimulates  the  air  ? 

In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come 

The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share, 

And  trace  his  features  with  an  eye  less  dim 

Than  ours,  whose  sense  familiar  wont  makes  dumb." 

Among  the  Memorial  Services  held  was  one  in  the 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  Thousands  of  persons  were  unable 
to  get  in.     Dr.   Talmage  took  his  text  from  Judges  xvi. 
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30  :  "  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death  were  more 
than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life."  "  It  sometimes  occurs," 
said  Dr.  Talmage,  *'  that  after  an  industrious,  and  useful,  and 
eminent  life,  in  the  closing  hour  a  man  will  achieve  more 
good  than  in  all  the  years  that  preceded.  My  text  has  a 
very  graphic  illustration  in  the  overshadowing  event  of  this 
hour.  President  Garfield,  during  his  active  life,  was  the 
enemy  of  sin,  the  enemy  of  sectionalism,  the  enemy  of 
everything  small-hearted  and  depraved  and  impure,  and  he 
gave  many  a  crushing  blow  against  these  moral  and  political 
Philistines ;  but  in  his  dying  hours  he  made  the  grandest 
achievement.  The  eleven  weeks  of  his  dying  were  mightier 
than  the  half-century  of  his  living.  My  object  this  morning 
is  for  inspiration  and  comfort,  to  show  that  our  President's 
expiration  has  done  more  good  than  a  prolonged  adminis 
tration  possibly  could  have  accomplished.  Had  he  died 
one  month  before  he  was  shot  down  by  the  assassin,  he 
would  not  have  had  his  administration  fairly  launched. 
Had  he  died  six  months  from  now,  by  that  time  his 
advanced  policy  of  reform  would  have  destroyed  the 
friendship  of  many  of  his  followers.  Had  he  died  many 
years  from  now,  he  would  have  been  out  of  office  and  in 
the  decline  of  life.  There  was  no  time  in  the  last  fifty 
years  when  his  death-bed  could  have  been  so  eflfecbive,  and 
there  could  have  been  no  time  in  the  fifty  years  to  come 
when  his  death-bed  could  have  been  so  overwhelmingly 
impressive.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  courage  of  the  Christian,  and  the  hope 
of  the  Christian ;  but  all  the  sermons  preached  in  the  past 
twenty  years  upon  that  subject  put  together  would  not 
be  so  impressive  as  the  magnificent  demeanour  of  our 
dying  Chief  Magistrate. 

"President  Garfield's  death,  more  than  a  prolonged  admin- 
istration, has  consummated  good  feeling  between  the  North 
and   the   South.     It   is  not  shaking  hands  over   a  bloody 
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chasm,  according  to  the  rhetoric  of  campaign  documentSj 
but  it  is  shaking  hands  across  and  over  a  palpitating  heart, 
large  enough  to  take  in  both  sections.  He,  in  his  dying 
moment,  took  the  hand  of  the  North  and  the  hand  of  the 
South,  and  joined  them ;  and,  with  a  pathos  that  can  never 
be  forgotten, practically  said,  'Be  brothers.'  Ah,  my  friends, 
he  has  done  in  his  death  what  he  could  not  have  done 
in  all  his  life.  Where  are  the  flags  at  half-mast  to-day  % 
At  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  at  Chicago  and  Charles- 
town.  The  bulletins  of  his  health  were  as  anxiously 
watched  on  the  south  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  on 
the  north  side.  Ever  and  anon  we  thought  we  had  o\ir 
own  difficulties  settled,  and  our  old  grudges  adjusted,  but 
the  quarrel  broke  out  in  some  new  place.  It  seems  now 
that  the  requiem  of  to-day  must  for  ever  drown  out  all 
sectional  prejudices.  After  what  we  have  seen  during  the 
last  eleven  weeks,  the  people  of  the  South  must  be  welcomed 
in  all  our  Northern  homes,  as  we  of  the  North  would  be 
welcome  in  all  the  Southern  homes.  If,  at  any  future  time, 
some  one  should  want  to  kindle  anew  the  fires  of  hatred,  he 
would  find  but  little  fuel,  and  no  sulphureous  match.  South 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  stand  up  and  be  married !  Ala- 
bama and  New  York,  stand  up  and  join  hands  in  betrothal ! 
Georgia  and  Ohio,  stand  up  while  I  pronounce  you  one  ! 
'And  whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder,'     No  living  man  could  have  accomplished  this." 

Dr.  Talmage  went  on  to  say,  that  President  Garfield's 
death  accomplished  more  than  his  life,  in  setting  forth  the 
truth,  that  when  our  time  comes  to  go,  the  most  energetic 
and  skilful  opposition  cannot  hinder  the  event ;  and  then 
demanded,  "  Who  knows  but  that  God  may  make  this 
national  trouble  the  purification  of  all  the  people  ?  " 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Garfield  !  I  never  read  anything  more  pathetic 
in  my  life  than  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  on  Friday, 
when  they  said  she  had  gone  to  the  White  House  to  gather 
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up  the  private  property  of  the  family,  to  have  it  taken  to  her 
home  in  Ohio.  Can  you  imagine  any  greater  torture  than 
for  her  to  go  through  those  rooms  in  the  White  House, 
associated  with  her  husband's  kindness,  and  her  husband's 
anxieties,  and  her  husband's  sufferings  1  You  see  she  had, 
with  her  womanly  arms,  fought  on  his  side  all  the  way  up 
the  steep  of  life.  She  had  helped  him  in  severe  economies 
when  they  were  very  poor ;  and  with  her  own  needle  she  had 
clothed  her  household,  and  with  her  own  hands  she  had 
made  them  bread.  In  the  dark  days,  when  slanderous  assault 
frowned  upon  him,  she  never  forsook  him.  They  had  fought 
the  battle  of  life,  and  gained  the  day,  and  they  were  seated 
side  by  side  at  the  tip-top  to  enjoy  the  victory.  Then  the 
blow  came.  What  a  reversal  of  fortune !  From  what 
midnoon  to  what  midnight !  Some  say  it  wiU  kill  her.  I 
do  not  believe  it.  The  same  God  who  has  helped  her  on 
until  now  will  help  her  through.  The  mighty  God  who 
protected  James  A-  Garfield  at  Chickamauga,  and  in  the 
fiery  hell  of  many  battles,  will,  when  these  members  of  the 
broken  family  circle  come  together  next  week,  in  their  little 
home  at  Mentor,  protect  and  comfort  the  wife,  the  children, 
and  the  aged  mother.  I  invoke  the  grace  of  high  heaven 
on  those  seven  broken  hearts, 

"  Ascend,  thou  disenthralled  spirit !  Ascend,  and  take  thy 
place  among  those  who  have  come  up  out  of  great  tribula- 
tion, and  had  their  robes  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  !  This  Sampson  of  political  power,  this 
giant  of  moral  strength,  had,  in  other  days,  like  the  man  in 
the  text,  slain  the  lion  of  wrathful  opposition,  and  had 
carried  off  the  gates  of  wrong  from  their  rusty  hinges ;  but 
the  peroration  of  his  life  was  mightier  than  all  that  pre- 
ceded. '  And  so  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his  death  were 
more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life.'  While  I  try  to 
comfort  you  to-day,  there  is  a  lesson  that  comes  sounding 
from   the  tramp  of  the  senatorial  pall-bearers,  and  rolling 
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out  from  the  roaring  wheels  of  the  draped  rail-train  flying 
westward,  and  coming  up  from  the  open  grave  that  awaits 
our  dead  President — '  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in 
the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help.  His  breath  goeth 
forth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish.  Happy  is  he 
that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help.'  Fare  thee  well, 
departed  chieftain !     Fare  thee  well  I " 

As  Dr.  Talmage  retired  from  the  verge  of  the  platform, 
Professor  Morgan  played  "  The  Dead  March  in  Saul,"  and 
the  vast  assemblage,  every  man  and  woman  of  which  was 
attired  in  plain  black,  slowly  separated. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
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"  Sun  of  our  life,  Thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day  ; 
Star  of  our  hope,  Thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  our  night 

Grant  us  Thy  truths  to  make  us  free, 
And  kindling  hearts  will  burn  for  Thee, 

Till  all  Thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame." 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

[iHE  greatest  sympathy  was  felt  with  the  American 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  were 
more  than  a  few  who  believed  that  the  event  of 
the  President's  death  would  prove  exceedingly  disastrous  to 
the  country.  But  the  trouble  was  not  without  its  ameliora- 
tion. It  must  always  be  felt  that  James  Garfield  was  never 
greater  in  his  Hfe  than  he  was  in  his  death.  Had  he 
remained  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  term,  and  died 
as  ordinary  men  die,  all  the  world  would  not  have  come,  in 
thought,  to  watch  by  his  bedside,  or  shed  tears  at  his  grave. 
It  was  because  he  proved  himself  so  noble,  so  patient,  so 
full  of  magnanimity,  that  people  began  to  make  inquiries 
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respecting  him,  and  to  learn  that  his  life  as  well  as  his 
death  was  worthy  of  study.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
always ;  but  the  company  of  his  scholars  has  grown  from 
tens  to  hundreds  of  thousands  since  the  shot  of  the 
assassin  struck  him  down.  His  words  had  reached  the 
ears  of  a  few  before ;  they  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  many 
now.  Few,  comparatively,  had  come  within  the  circle  of  his 
influence,  until  it  seemed  that  in  his  weakness  and  death  he 
could  have  no  more  influence  to  exert ;  and  then  a  multi' 
tude  too  great  to  be  numbered  began  to  examine  their  lives 
by  his,  and  to  let  him  lead  them  toward  higher  places  than 
before  they  had  ever  attempted  to  gain. 

He  might  have  said,  as  Joseph  did  to  his  brethren,  "  As 
for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto 
good,  to  bring  to  pass  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people 
alive." 

On  the  morning  when  his  death  was  reported,  two  young 
men  met  for  a  few  moments  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
and  the  following  conversation  took  place  : — 

"  Do  you  sail  for  England  to-day  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  hope  to  be  back  again  in  two  years.  I  will 
never  live  long  out  of  America,  for  Garfield's  sake." 

"  Ah,  poor  Garfield ;  he  has  succumbed  at  last.  I  am 
very  sorry  ;  for  he  was  a  fine  man.  You  knew  him,  did 
you  not  ? " 

"Yes,  I  knew  him  a  little.  I  was  a  Hiram  boy  ;  and  I 
could  understand  what  sort  of  men  Garfield  wanted  for 
America.  I  am  far  enough  from  his  ideal  or  my  own  wish  ; 
but  I  mean  to  be  all  the  better  because  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  James  Garfield." 

"  I  have  heard  others  say  the  same.  He  had  a  wonderful 
power  for  good  over  young  men.  "We  shall  see,  if  we  live 
long  enough,  other  Hiram  students  in  the  White  House  ! " 

"  It  is  quite  possible ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we 
shall  see  thousands  of  men  trying  to  live  as  grandly  as  he 
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did.  And  I  thiuk  we  thall  see,  what  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  see,  some  of  the  abuses  of  our  political 
system  come  to  an  end.  The  blood  of  Garfield,  the  martyred 
President,  will  purchase  priceless  boons  for  the  country  that 
he  loved." 

And  the  two  men  parted  in  the  faith  that  it  would 
be  so. 

Many  people  feared  that  Garfield's  death  would  be  the 
precursor  of  a  time  of  lawlessness  and  difficulty.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  It  seemed  that  every  one 
remembered  and  acted  upon  the  spirit  of  Garfield  himself 
in  regard  to  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  The 
nation  kept  itself  quiet  by  remembering  that  "  God  reigns, 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  still  lives." 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Americans,  in  their  trouble, 
looked  at  the  religious  aspect  of  the  event.  There  was  no 
city  that  had  not  its  commemorative  meetings ;  and  at  each 
of  them  the  thoughts  of  the  people  were  led  to  Him  who 
overrules  all  events.  Opportunity  was  given  to  spend  the 
excitement  in  prayer,  as  Dr.  Lothrop  did  in  Boston,  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Oh,  help  us  to  mingle  gratitude  with  our  thoughts  as 
we  gather  here  this  morning,  at  the  call  and  on  behalf  of 
our  city,  to  commemorate  the  late  President  of  these 
United  States,  summoned  by  Thee  from  his  high  place  on 
earth  to  the  footstool  of  Thy  throne  in  heaven ;  and  may 
our  hearts  become  more  and  more  grateful  for  that  life, 
that  character,  that  noble  example,  that  wonderful  career. 

"  We  thank  Thee,  0  God,  that  through  Thy  providence 
and  his  own  energy  and  noble  purpose,  the  youth  triumphed 
over  all  the  obstacles  of  a  lowly  lot,  and  pinching  poverty, 
and  limited  opportunities ;  that  he  succeeded  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  talents, 
and  the  formation  of  character,  so  that  he  became  a  scholar 
and    teacher    wise,    and   skilful,   and   faithful   in    all    the 
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highest  objects  of  education.  We  thank  Thee  that  when 
the  exigency  of  the  country  demanded,  the  scholar  and 
teacher  passed  into  the  soldier,  and  carried  into  the  arena 
of  war  courage,  bravery,  skill,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  a 
power  of  endurance,  an  energy  of  perseverance,  and  an 
aptitude  and  sagacity  in  military  affairs,  that  showed  him 
to  be  alike  competent  to  command,  and  worthy  to  be 
trusted  and  obeyed.  We  thank  Thee  that  when  he  was 
called  from  the  camp  to  the  capitol,  from  the  military  to 
the  civil  service  of  the  country,  he  exhibited  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  a  breadth  and  wisdom  of  statesmanship,  a  logic 
and  eloquence  of  utterance,  a  large  and  comprehensive 
policy,  that  indicated  the  force  of  his  character  and  hia 
principles,  and  secured  to  him  respect,  confidence,  and  trust. 

"  We  thank  Thee,  0  God,  that  when  through  these 
qualities  and  Thy  providence,  and  the  will  of  the  people, 
he  was  called  to  the  highest  honour  the  nation  could  confer, 
and  to  the  grandest  trust  it  could  confide  to  his  keeping,  he 
walked  forward  to  that  position  with  mingled  dignity, 
modesty,  and  meekness  ;  and  that  during  the  brief  time  he 
was  permitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  did  so 
with  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  patriotic  integrity  of 
purpose.  And  above  all,  0  God,  we  thank  Thee,  that 
when  suddenly  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  wanton  folly 
and  malignity,  and  left  to  languish,  week  after  week,  in 
pain  and  suffering,  and  alternate  hope  and  apprehension, 
with  weeping  friends,  an  anxious  nation,  and  an  admiring 
world  at  his  bedside — during  all  this  period  no  murmur  or 
complaint,  no  bitter  thought,  no  harsh  word,  nothing  un- 
worthy of  a  noble  soul,  escaped  from  his  lips,  was  written 
upon  his  countenance,  or  displayed  in  his  manner ;  but  all 
was  calm  and  serene  cheerfulness,  submission,  and  trust  in 
Thee,  the  exhibition  of  a  Christian  temper,  and  the  mighty 
power  of  a  Christian  faith. 

"  And  now,  0  God,  that  the  end  has  come,  amid  scenes 
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and  uirouiustances  tliat  malce  it  glorious  to  him,  but  a  loss 
and  unhappiness  to  ourselves,  we  pray  tliat  Thou  wouldst 
help  us  to  gather  up  the  lessons  of  his  life,  and  apply  them 
to  our  own  characters  and  consciences. 

"  Oil,  our  Father,  while  we  pray  that  his  name,  his  fame^ 
and  his  memory,  while  they  abide  a  rich  inheritance  and 
holy  consolation  in  the  hearts  of  his  family — the  wife,  and 
mother,  and  children,  whom  we  commend  to  the  consola- 
tion of  Thy  Spirit,  and  the  guardianship  of  Thy  love — we 
pray  that  they  may  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  this  people,  that 
they  may  lie  close  to  the  consciences  of  this  nation,  and 
that  to  us,  and  to  generations  that  come  after  us,  they  may 
ever  be  a  guide,  and  inspiration,  and  incentive  to  love 
what  is  good,  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  strive  for  all 
things  noble  and  pure. 

"  Oh,  our  Father,  sanctify  unto  this  country  this  appoint- 
ment of  Thy  providence.  Grant  that  the  life,  the  character, 
the  services,  and  the  death  of  our  lamented  President  may 
exert  a  holy  influence,  and  may  serve  to  bind  the  hearts  of 
all  our  people,  in  all  quarters  of  this  great  Republic,  closer 
together  in  the  bonds  of  patriotic  love  and  duty,  so  that  our 
union  may  be  cemented  in  tender  ties  and  sympathies  ;  so 
that  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the  glory,  the  progress  of 
this  nation  may  endure  through  long  generations. 

"Bless  all  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world- -this 
great  race  of  humanity  struggling  and  striving  here  upon 
earth.  Help  each  and  all  to  subdue  the  evil  in  the 
individual  heart,  that  thus  an  end  may  come  to  injustice 
and  wrong.  Teach  the  violent,  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
classes,  that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God.  Oh,  our  Father,  bring  all  the  customs,  habits, 
institutions,  all  the  thought  and  action  of  mankind,  into  a 
nearer  and  closer  harmony  with  the  spirit,  the  character, 
the  teachings  of  Him,  who  coming  to  bear  witness  to  Thy 
truth,  and  to  proclaim  Thy  love  unto  the  world,  bowed  His 
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head  in  a  grand  self-sacrifice  on  that  cross  from  which  He 
has  shed  pardon  and  peace,  heavenly  benedictions,  and  holy 
influences  upon  the  vvorld.  In  His  name  we  offer  our 
prayers,  beseeching  Thee  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  answer 
our  prayers,  and  as  His  disciples,  we  ascribe  unto  Thee 
the  glory,  the  dominion,  and  the  praise  for  ever.     Amen." 

In  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  which  breathed  in  the 
prayer,  Boston  showed  no  less  than  other  cities,  and  per- 
haps not  more  than  they,  that  the  American  people  were 
steadily  determined  to  carry  on  their  own  atTairs  in  manli- 
ness and  fidelity.  The  best  among  them,  if  not  the  whole 
nation,  hoped  that  good  might  come  out  of  evil,  and  the 
States  be  really  strengthened  and  purified  by  the  fires  of 
affliction  through  which  they  had  passed.  Life  is  earnest, 
and  there  is  little  time  in  which  to  shed  tears  and  indulge 
either  in  personal  or  in  national  grief.  And  when  the  time 
of  mourning  had  passed  away,  the  people  betook  themselves 
to  the  great  healer — Work  ! 

The  American  nation  is  made  noble  by  its  industry,  its 
faith,  and  its  hope;  for  it  possesses  all  three  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  Rev,  Robert  CoUyer  of  Chicago  shows,  in  a 
striking  passage  of  one  of  his  sermons,  how  the  last  two 
qualifications  can  help  a  man  : — "  Here  is  Cyrus  Field  con- 
ceiving the  idea  of  binding  the  Atlantic  with  a  cord — of 
making  that  awful  crystal  dome  a  whispering  gallery  between 
two  worlds — of  fulfilling  afresh,  in  these  last  times,  the  old 
prophecy,  that  'as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  East, 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  West,  so  also  shall  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  be.'  In  carrying  out  his  idea,  the  man 
has  two  servants  to  help  him — the  faith  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  hope  that  he  shall  do  it.  With  these  aids  he  goes 
to  work.  Faith  steadies  him ;  hope  inspires  him.  Faith 
works ;  hope  flies.  Faith  deliberates ;  hope  anticipates. 
Faith  lets  the  cable  go,  and  it  breaks,  and  is  lost,  '  iS^ay, 
not  lost,'  cries  hope,  and  fi-shes  it  up  again.     If  hopo  had 
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struck  work  in  Cyrus  Field,  and  faith  alone  had  remained, 
we  sliould  not  this  day  have  had  this  nexus  formed  of  his 
manhood,  by  which  the  world  will  be  born  again  to  a  new 
life.  But  there,  through  the  long  day  the  noble  sisters  stood 
— faith  in  Ireland,  hope  in  Newfoundland ;  faith  in  the 
Old  World,  hope  in  the  New.  Faith  threw  the  cord,  hope 
caught  it.  And  *  I  saw  a  great  angel  stand  with  one  foot 
on  the  sea,  and  another  on  the  land ;  and  he  sware  by  Him 
that  liveth,  that  time  shall  be  no  more.'  " 

Neither  industry,  nor  faith,  nor  hope  had  been  at  any 
time  stronger  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  than 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  the  new  administration. 

There  was  no  difficulty  as  to  the  person  who  was  to  step 
into  the  vacant  place.  The  Vice-President  was  ready  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  custom,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
day  following  the  death  of  General  Garfield.  Mr.  Arthur 
was  the  fourth  Vice-President  to  succeed  to  the  higher 
office.  His  address  was  a  short  one,  and  was  delivered  and 
listened  to  with  emotion  :  — 

"  For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  its 
Chief  Magistrate  has  been  removed  by  death.  All  hearts 
are  filled  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  hideous  crime  which 
has  darkened  our  land,  and  the  memory  of  the  murdered 
President,  his  protracted  sufferings,  his  unyielding  fortitude, 
the  example  and  achievements  of  his  life,  and  the  pathos  of 
his  death,  will  for  ever  illumine  the  pages  of  our  history. 
For  the  fourth  time  the  officer  elected  by  the  people  and 
ordained  by  the  Constitution  to  fill  a  vacancy  so  created  is 
called  to  assume  the  Executive  chair.  The  wisdom  of  our 
fathers,  foreseeing  even  the  most  dire  possibilities,  made 
sure  that  the  Government  should  never  be  imperilled 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  Men  may  die, 
but  the  fabric  of  our  free  institutions  remains  unshaken. 
No  higher  or  more  assuring  proof  could  exist  of  the  strength 
and  permanence  of  popular  government  than  the  fact  that, 
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though  the  chosen  of  the  people  be  struck  down,  his  con- 
stitutional successor  is  peacefully  installed  without  shock  or 
strain,  except  the  sorrow  which  mourns  the  bereavement. 
All  the  noble  aspirations  of  my  lamented  predecessor  which 
found  expression  in  his  life,  the  measures  devised  and 
suggested  during  his  brief  administration  to  correct  abuses 
and  enforce  economy,  to  advance  prosperity  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  to  ensure  domestic  security  and  main- 
tain friendly  and  honourable  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  will  be  garnered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  profit,  and  to  see  that  the 
nation  shall  profit,  by  his  example  and  experience.  Pros- 
perity blesses  our  country ;  our  fiscal  policy  as  fixed  by  law 
is  well  grounded  and  generally  approved ;  no  threatening 
issue  mars  our  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  thrift  of  our  people  may  be  trusted  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed  the  present  assured  career  of  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  welfare.  The  gloom  and  anxiety  which 
have  enshrouded  the  country  must  make  repose  especially 
welcome  now.  No  demand  for  speedy  legislation  has  been 
heard ;  no  adequate  occasion  is  apparent  for  an  unusual 
session  of  Congress.  The  Constitution  defines  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Executive  as  clearly  as  those  of  either  of 
the  other  two  departments  of  the  Government,  and  we  must 
answer  for  the  just  exercise  of  the  discretion  it  permits  and 
the  performance  of  the  duties  it  imposes.  Summoned  to 
these  high  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  profoundly 
conscious  of  their  magnitude  and  gravity,  I  assume  the 
trust  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  relying  for  aid  on 
Divine  guidance  and  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence 
of  the  American  people." 

President  Arthur  entered  very  gravely  into  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  soon  proved  himself  sagacious  and  wise.  He 
did  not  make  any  immediate  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  but 
begged  the  members  of  the  ministry  to  retain  their  oflices, 
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which  they  did  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  some  of 
them  resigned. 

President  Arthur  had  only  been  a  month  in  the  White 
House  when  a  very  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at 
Yorktown.  It  was  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States  and  France.  The  ceremonies  were  very 
elaborate,  and  lasted  three  days.  Delegates  from  France 
and  Germany  attended  to  represent  those  countries;  but 
these  guests  were  not  present  at  the  whole  of  the  festivities 
on  account  of  a  quarrel  about  precedence  which  occurred 
between  them.  The  French  objected  to  the  position  which 
the  German  flag  occupied  on  the  President's  boat.  The 
French  flag  was  generally  placed  at  the  fore,  the  German 
at  the  mizen,  and  the  American  at  the  main.  This  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  all  the  boats  except  that  belonging  to  the 
President ;  but  as  that  had  only  two  masts,  the  German  and 
French  colours  were  there  displayed  together.  This,  con- 
sidering all  that  had  happened  between  the  two  nations, 
gave  considerable  offence  to  the  French  delegates,  who 
threatened  to  withdraw  unless  the  German  flag  came  down. 
Mr.  Secretary  Blaine  had  to  exercise  some  diplomatic  skill, 
and  there  was  much  negotiation  before  the  affair  w^as 
amicably  settled  and  the  French  were  satisfied. 

As  the  rejoicings  in  connection  with  the  centenary  were 
being  brought  to  a  close  a  very  interesting  incident  occurred, 
which  proved  that  the  most  kindly  feelings  exist  at  the 
present  time  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
feelings  which  Garfield's  death  has  quickened  into  new  life. 
The  British  flag  was  run  up  to  the  fore  of  the  Trenton, 
the  United  States  flag-ship,  and  was  saluted  by  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  All  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour  hoisted  the  British  colours,  and  then  Mr.  Secretary 
Blaine  read  the  following  order  of  President  Arthur  : — 
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"  In  recognition  of  the  friendly  relations  so  long  and  so 
happily  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  trust  and  confidence  of  peace  and  good-will 
between  the  two  countries  for  all  centuries  to  come,  and 
especially  as  a  mark  of  profound  respect  entertained  by  the 
American  people  for  the  illustrious  sovereign  and  gracious 
lady  who  sits  upon  the  British  throne,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  at  the  close  of  these  ceremonies,  commemorative  of  the 
valour  and  success  of  our  forefathers  in  their  patriotic 
struggle  for  independence,  the  British  flag  shall  be  saluted 
by  the  forces  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
now  at  Yorktown,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  give  orders  accordingly." 

It  may  be  questioned  if  any  part  of  the  whole  proceedings 
gave  greater  satisfaction  to  the  American  people  than  this 
graceful  act  of  international  courtesy.  When  the  whole 
fleet  fired  a  salute,  which  was  answered  by  the  guns  from 
the  batteries  and  camps  on  the  shore,  the  people  showed 
their  approval  by  many  demonstrations  of  delight  and  satis- 
faction. Loud  cheers  were  raised,  and  hurrahs  shouted  by 
thousands  of  throats.  Bands  played  the  National  Anthem, 
and  everything  was  done  to  express  and  confirm  all  good 
feeling  between  the  two  nations. 

"  This  is  the  American  method  of  thanking  the  Queen 
for  her  messages  of  symj^athy  in  reference  to  General 
Garfield,"  said  one  who  stood  near. 

"That  is  so,"  was  the  response.  "We  are  a  great 
nation,  and  can  appreciate  greatness.  Queen  Victoria  is 
a  humane  and  Christian  woman,  as  well  as  an  illustrious 
sovereign,  and  we  love  her  as  much  as  her  own  people  do." 

"Mrs.  Garfield  was  exceedingly  gratified  and  comforted 
by  the  Queen's  wreath  and  message  sent  to  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  was ;  and  there  was  something  very 
touching  and  pathetic  about  the  incident,  too.  One  widow 
sends  a  kindly  message  to   another   widow.     It  was  very 
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good  of  Her  IMajesty,  and  the  American  people  are  not 
likely  to  forget  it." 

"  It  was  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  of  that  telegram. 
It  seemed  to  say,  '  I  know  what  the  trouble  is,  for  I  have  had 
it  to  bear  myself,  and  I  can  feel  for  you.  The  pomp  and 
fuss,  and  national  signs  of  mourning,  cannot  comfort  the 
lonely  heart ;  only  God  can  do  that,  and  I  pray  that  He 
will ! '     Queen  Victoria's  message  meant  all  this,  and  more." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  it  did.  She  is  a  good  woman,  and  I  hope 
she  will  live  long,  and  be  very  prosperous  and  happy.  She 
has  certainly,  by  her  womanly  kindness  to  us  in  our  trouble, 
done  more  than  a  little  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  America." 

"May  the  bond  never  be  broken,  and  God  save  the 
Queen ! " 

"  And  may  England  and  America  always  be  friend.?,  and 
thus  good  come  out  of  evil." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE    END    OF    THE    WICKED. 

"  Who  slays  a  good  man  does  a  double  crime, 
His  name  shall  be  disgraced  till  end  of  time. " 


HE  behaviour  of  murderers  is  never  a  pleasant 
subject  of  contemplation ;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  assassinator  of  President  Garfield  so  much 
occurred,  that  the  life  of  one  can  scarcely  be  written  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  other.  Prom  the  first  it  wa.? 
evident  that  the  man  wished  to  pose  before  the  public  as  a 
political  fanatic ;  and  although  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  he  did  not  appear  to  expect  a  murderer's  fate. 
His  behaviour  immediately  after  the  murder  is  thus 
described : — 

The  excitement  and  indignation  became  so  great  among 
the  crowds  that  were  rapidly  assembling  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  that  the  authorities  grew  apprehensive  for  the  safety 
of  the  prisoner,  and  in  order  that  any  attempt  at  lynching 
might  be  frustrated,  is  was  determined  to  remove  him  to 
the  district  jail,  and  General  Sherman  was  applied  to  for 
the  assistance  of   the   military   in  case    of  an    emergency 
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General  Sherman,  after  consulting  Secretary  Lincoln, 
ordered  out  three  companies  of  United  States  artillery 
from  the  arsenal,  one  company  being  mounted  as  cavalry 
and  two  serving  as  infantry.  One  mounted  and  one  foot 
company  were  stationed  about  the  White  House  and 
grounds,  and  one  was  stationed  at  the  jail.  The  district 
militia  were  also  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
and  remained  under  arms  at  their  armouries  all  day. 
Guiteau  was  taken  to  jail  in  a  carriage  by  Lieutenants 
Austin  and  Eckloff,  and  Detective  McElfresh,  of  the 
district  police.  The  last-named  officer  reports  the  follow- 
ing conversation  with  the  prisoner  while  being  conducted  to 
jail :  "  I  asked  him.  Where  are  you  from  ?  " 

"I  am  a  native-born  American.  Born  in  Chicago,  and 
am  a  lawyer  and  a  theologian." 

"  Why  did  you  do  this  1  " 

"  I  did  it  to  save  the  Republican  party." 

"  What  are  your  politics  ? " 

"  I  am  a  Stalwart  among  the  Stalwarts.  With  Garfield 
out  of  the  way,  we  can  carry  all  the  Northern  States,  and 
with  him  in  the  way,  we  can't  carry  a  single  one." 

Upon  learning  that  McElfresh  was  a  detective,  Guiteau 
said,  "You  stick  to  me,  and  have  me  put  in  the  third 
storey  front  at  the  gaol.  General  Sherman  is  coming  down 
to  take  charge.  Arthur  and  all  those  men  are  my  friends, 
and  I'll  have  you  made  chief  of  police.  When  you  go  back 
to  the  depot,  you  will  find  that  I  have  left  two  bundles 
of  papers  at  the  news-stand,  which  will  explain  all." 

"  Is  there  anybody  else  with  you  in  this  matter  ? " 

"Not  a  living  soul.  I  have  contemplated  the  thing 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  would  have  shot  him  when  he 
went  away  with  Mrs.  Garfield,  but  I  looked  at  her,  and  she 
seemed  so  bad  that  I  changed  my  mind." 

On  reaching  the  gaol,  the  officers  of  the  institution  did 
not  seem  to  know  anything  about   the   assassination,  and 
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-when  taken  inside,  Mr.  Russ,  the  deputy-warden,  said, 
"  This  man  has  been  here  before." 

The  detective  then  asked  Guiteau,  "  Havo  you  ever  been 
here  before  1 '" 

He  replied,   "No,  sir." 

"  Well,  the  deputy-warden  seems  to  identify  you." 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  down  here  last  Saturday  morning,  and 
wanted  them  to  let  me  look  through,  and  they  told  me  that 
I  couldn't,  but  to  come  on  Monday." 

*'  What  was  your  object  in  looking  through  ? " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  what  sort  of  quarters  I  would  have  to 
occupy." 

Continuing,  the  detective  said,  "  I  then  searched  him, 
and  when  I  pulled  off  his  shoes,  he  said,  '  Give  me  my 
shoes ;  I  will  catch  cold  on  this  stone  pavement.'  I  told 
him  he  couldn't  have  them,  and  then  he  said,  '  Give  me 
a  pair  of  pumps,  then.'  " 

The  district  gaol,  a  large  brown  stone  structure,  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  was  visited  by  an 
Associated  Press  reporter  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Charles  Guiteau,  the  assassin  of  President 
Garfield.  The  officers  refused  admittance  to  the  building, 
stating  that  they  were  acting  under  instructions  from 
Attorney-General  MacVeagh,  the  purport  of  which  were 
that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  see  the  prisoner.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  oflicers  emphatically  denied  that  the  man  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  gaol,  fearing,  it  appears,  that  should 
the  fact  be  made  known  that  he  was  there,  the  building 
would  be  attacked  by  a  mob.  Information  liad  reached 
them  that  such  a  movement  was  contemplated.  The  state- 
ment that  the  assassin's  name  is  Guiteau  is  verified  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  gaol.  The  prisoner  arrived,  and  was 
placed  in  a  cell  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  just  one  hour 
after  the  shooting  occurred.  He  gave  his  name  as  Charles 
Guiteau  of  Chicago.     In  appearance  he  is  about  thirty  years 
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of  age,  and  13  supposed  to  be  of  French  descent.  His  height 
is  about  five  feet  five  inches.  He  has  a  sandy  complexion, 
and  is  slight,  weighing  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  He  wears  a  moustache  and  light  chin-whiskers  ; 
and  his  sunken  cheeks  and  eyes,  far  apart  from  each  other, 
give  him  a  sullen,  or  as  the  officers  described  it,  a  "  loony  " 
appearance.  The  officer  in  question  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Guiteau  is  a  Chicago  Communist,  and  stated  that  he 
has  noticed  it  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  nearly  all  murderers  that 
their  eyes  are  far  apart ;  and  Guiteau,  he  said,  proves  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  When  the  pi'isoner  arrived  at  the 
gaol,  he  was  neatly  attired  in  a  suit  of  blue,  and  wore  a 
drab  hat,  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  giving  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ugly  character.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  Guiteau  went  to  the  gaol  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  it,  but  was  refused  admittance,  on  the 
ground  that  it  M-as  not  "  visitors'  day."  He  at  that  time 
mentioned  his  name  as  Guiteau,  and  said  that  he  came  from 
Chicago.  When  brought  to  the  gaol  to-day,  he  was  admitted 
by  the  officer  who  had  previously  refused  to  allow  him  to 
enter,  and  a  mutual  recognition  took  place,  Guiteau  saying, 
"  You  are  the  man  who  would  not  let  me  go  through  the 
gaol  some  time  ago."  The  only  other  remark  he  made  before 
being  put  in  his  cell  was,  that  General  Sherman  would 
arrive  at  the  gaol  soon.  The  two  gaolers  who  are  guarding 
his  cell  state  that  they  have  seen  him  around  the  gaol 
several  times  recently,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  appeared 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  On  one  of  his  visits 
subsequent  to  the  one  mentioned,  these  officers  say  that 
Guiteau  succeeded  in  reaching  the  rotunda  of  the  building, 
where  he  was  noticed  examining  the  scaffold  from  which  the 
Hirth  murderers  were  hanged.  Pursuant  to  his  order  from 
the  Attorney-General,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  gaol 
declined  to  give  any  further  information,  nor  would  he  state 
in  what  cell  the  prisoner  was  confined.     This  officer  was  au 
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attendant  at  the  old  city  gaol  at  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Proceedings  -were  commenced  within  a  few  days  of  the 
death  of  the  President  to  bring  a  charge  of  murder  against 
Guiteau.  There  followed  a  delay  which,  even  to  English 
minds,  was  almost  inexplicable,  and  people  read  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  prolonged  trial  with  weariness  and 
impatience.  Every  facility  was  offered  for  the  prisoner  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  guilty ;  and  among  the  other  pleas 
raised  by  his  counsel  was  one  of  insanity.  He  himself 
published  in  one  of  the  public  journals  a  long  statement  of 
facts,  and  an  explanation  of  his  motives. 

He  said,  among  other  things — "My  conception  of  the 
idea  of  removing  the  President  was  this : — Mr.  Conkling 
resigned  on  Monday,  16  th  May  1881.  On  the  following 
Wednesday  I  was  in  bed.  I  think  I  retired  about  eight 
o'clock.  I  felt  depressed  and  perplexed  on  account  of  the 
political  situation,  and  I  retired  much  earlier  than  usual.  I 
felt  wearied  in  mind  and  body,  and  I  was  in  my  bed  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  I  was  thinking  over  the  political  situation, 
and  the  idea  flashed  through  my  brain  that  if  the  President 
was  out  of  the  way  everything  would  go  better." 

He  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  preparation  for 
the  crime,  and  said  he  was  under  a  pressure  that  he  could 
not  resist. 

"  I  shot  the  President  without  malice  or  murderous 
intent.  I  deny  any  legal  liability  in  this  case.  In  order  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  murder  two  elements  must  co-exist. 
First,  an  actual  homicide ;  second,  malice — malice  in  law  or 
malice  in  fact.  The  law  presumes  malice  from  the  fact  of 
the  homicide ;  the  degree  of  malice  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  man's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  homicide. 
If  two  men  quarrel,  and  one  shoots  the  other  in  heat  or 
passion,  the  law  says  that  is  manslaughter.  The  remoteness 
of  the  shooting  from  the  moment  of  its  conception  fastens 
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die  degree  of  the  malice.  The  further  you  go  from  the 
conception  to  the  shooting,  the  greater  the  malice,  because 
the  law  says  that  in  shooting  a  man  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days  after  the  conception,  the  mind  has  a  chance  to  cool, 
and  therefore  the  act  is  deliberate.  Malice  in  fact  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  homicide — malice  in 
law  is  liquidated  in  this  case  by  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
as  set  forth  in  these  pages,  attending  the  removal  of  the 
President.  I  had  none  but  the  best  of  feelings,  personally, 
towards  the  President.  I  always  thought  of  him  and  spoke 
of  him  as  General  Garfield." 

As  the  trial  went  on,  the  man  continually  interrupted 
the  proceedings  with  frivolous  objections  and  sensational 
exhibitions.  At  one  time  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  I  propose  to  have  all  the  facts  bearing 
on  this  case  to  go  to  the  court  and  the  jury ;  and  to  do  this 
I  have  been  forced  to  interrupt  counsel  and  witnesses  who 
were  mistaken  as  to  supposed  facts.  I  meant  no  discourtesy 
to  them,  or  to  anyone.  Any  fact  in  my  career  bearing  on 
the  question  who  fired  that  shot — the  Deity  or  myself — is  of 
vital  importance  in  this  case,  and  I  propose  that  it  go  to  the 
jury.  Hence  any  personal,  political,  and  theological  record 
may  be  developed.  I  am  glad  that  your  honour  and  the 
opposing  counsel  are  disposed  to  give  an  historical  review 
of  my  life,  and  I  ask  the  press  and  the  public  to  do  likewise. 
All  I  want  is  absolute  justice,  and  I  shall  not  permit  any 
crooked  work.  I  have  an  idea  my  counsel  want  crooked 
work.  They  are  often  mistaken  in  supposed  facts,  and  I 
shall  have  to  correct  them.  Last  spring  certain  newspapers 
in  New  York  and  Washington  were  bitterly  denouncing  the 
President  for  breaking  up  the  Republican  party  by  improper 
appointments.  I  would  like  those  newspapers  to  reprint 
those  editorials  now,  and  see  how  they  would  look  and 
sound.  In  attempting  to  remove  the  President,  I  only  did 
what  the  papers  said  ought  to  be  done.     Since  the  2nd  of 
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July  they  have  been  deifying  the  President,  and  denouncing 
me  for  doing  the  very  thing  they  said  ought  to  be  done.  1 
want  the  newspapers  and  the  doctors  who  actually  killed 
the  President  to  share  with  me  the  odium  of  his  death,  I 
never  would  have  shot  him  of  my  own  volition,  notwith- 
standing those  newspapers,  if  I  had  not  been  commissioned 
by  the  Deity  to  do  the  deed.  But  this  fact  does  not  relieve 
the  newspapers  from  the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  President's 
removal.  If  he  had  been  properly  treated,  he  would  have 
been  alive  to-day.  It  has  been  published  that  I  am  in  fear 
of  death.  It  is  false.  I  have  always  been  a  religious  man, 
and  an  active  worker  for  God.  Some  people  think  that  I 
am  a  murderer,  but  the  Lord  does  not,  for  He  inspired  the 
act,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  and  a  score  of  other  cases  in 
the  Bible." 

The  impertinence,  assurance,  and  wickedness  of  these 
words  are  simply  abominable. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  January  1882  that  the  weary 
trial  came  to  an  end.  The  prisoner's  interruptions  had  been 
so  incessant  and  persistent,  that  the  judge,  who  had  allowed 
him  to  occupy  a  seat  by  his  counsel,  remanded  him  to  the 
dock  ;  but  even  there  his  behaviour  was  no  better.  At 
length,  on  the  25th  of  January,  Judge  Cox  delivered  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  a  masterpiece  of  lucidity,  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  facts.     It  concluded  thus  : — 

"  From  the  materials  presented  to  you,  two  pictures  have 
been  drawn  to  you  by  counsel.  The  one  represents  a  youth 
of  more  than  average  mental  endowments,  surrounded  by 
certain  immoral  influences  at  the  time  his  character  was 
being  developed  ;  commencing  life  without  resources,  but 
developing  a  vicious  sharpness  and  cunning ;  conceiving 
enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  that  indicated 
unusual  forecast,  although  beyond  his  resources  ;  consumed 
all  the  time  by  unsated  egotism,  and  a  craving  for  notoriety  ; 
violent  in  temper,  selfish,  immoral,  and  dishonest ;  leading 
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a  life  of  hypocrisy,  swindling,  and  fraud ;  and  finally,  as  a 
culmination  of  his  depraved  career,  working  himself  into 
the  resolution  of  startling  the  world  with  a  crime  which 
would  secure  him  a  bad  eminence.  The  other  represents  a 
youth,  born,  as  it  were,  under  malign  influences,  the  child 
of  a  diseased  mother,  of  a  father  subject  to  insane  delusions, 
reared  in  retirement,  and  imbued  with  fanatical  religious 
views  ;  subsequently  his  mind  filled  with  fanatical  theories  ; 
launched  on  the  world  with  no  guidance  save  his  own 
impulses  ;  evincing  an  incapacity  for  any  continuous  employ- 
ment ;  changing  from  one  pursuit  to  another — now  a  lawyer, 
now  a  religionist,  now  a  politician — unsuccessful  in  all ;  full 
of  wild  impracticable  schemes,  for  which  he  had  neither 
resources  nor  ability  ;  subject  to  delusions,  his  mind  inco- 
herent and  incompetent  of  reasoning  coherently  on  any 
subject ;  with  an  intellect  so  weak,  and  a  temper  so  impres- 
sionable, that  he  became  deranged,  and  was  therefore 
impelled  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the  seriousness  of 
which  he  could  not  understand.  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen, 
to  determine  which  of  the  portraits  is  the  true  one. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  to  sum  up  all  I  have  said  to  you. 
If  you  find  from  the  whole  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  homicide  the  prisoner  was  labouring 
under  such  a  defect  of  his  reason  that  he  was  incapable  of 
understanding  what  he  was  doing,  or  of  seeing  that  it  was  a 
wrong  thing  to  do — as,  for  example,  if  he  were  under  the 
insane  delusion  that  the  Almighty  had  commanded  him 
to  do  the  act — then  he  was  not  in  a  responsible  condition  of 
mind,  but  was  an  object  of  compassion,  and  should  now  be 
acquitted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  that  he  was 
under  no  insane  delusion,  but  had  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  had  power  to  know  that  his  act  was  wrong ; 
and  if  of  his  own  free  will  he  deliberately  conceived  the 
idea,  and  executed  the  homicide,  then,  whether  his  motive 
were  personal  vindictiveness,  political  animosity,  a  desire  to 
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revenge  supposed  political  wrongs,  or  a  morbid  desire  for 
notoriety ;  or,  if  you  are  unable  to  discover  any  motive 
ac  all,  the  act  is  simply  murder,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
find  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  indicted.  Or,  if  you  find  that 
the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  it  is  your 
duty  to  say  so.  You  will  now  retire  to  your  room  and 
consider  your  verdict." 

They  did  so,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  returned  into 
court,  and  in  answer  to  the  customary  questions  as  to  the 
verdict,  answered,  "Guilty."  A  request  was  then  made  to 
have  the  jury  polled ;  and  each  man,  on  his  name  being 
called,  pronounced  the  ominous  word,  "  Guilty."  The 
prisoner  became  greatly  excited,  and  when  the  last  man  had 
delivered  his  verdict,  he  shrieked,  "  My  blood  will  be  on 
the  heads  of  that  jury.     Don't  you  forget  it." 

It  was  intimated  that  an  eflort  would  be  made  to  move 
for  a  new  trial ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Guiteau  called  out, 
in  tones  of  desperation,   "  God  will  avenge  this  outrage." 

Eventually  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  overruled,  and 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  30th  of 
June  1882.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  gave  all  the 
world  satisfaction ;  for  everyone  felt  that  the  deed  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  was  so  dastardly  and  without 
excuse,  that  such  a  villain  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  earth. 

Still  greater  satisfaction,  however,  was  felt  in  regard  to 
another  circumstance — namely,  that  a  subscription  was 
started  in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  bereaved  family 
of  General  Garfield.  Mrs.  Garfield  enjoys  the  interest 
during  her  life ;  and  at  her  death  the  principal  is  to  be 
divided  among  her  children. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


COMRADES. 

' '  In  the  world's  great  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife." 


HE  two  men  whose  lives  we  have  thus  pourtrayed, 
and  the  circumstances  of  wliose  births,  careers, 
and  deaths  were  so  strangely  similar,  were  in 
many  respects  brothers  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  They  had 
both  risen  from  the  lowliest  positions  to  the  highest,  by 
sheer  force  of  will,  to  fight  with  adversity  and  win  the 
victories  of  righteousness.  They  thought  alike,  and  acted 
in  harmony,  and  strove  for  the  same  ends  in  regard  to  all 
the  great  and  important  questions  of  the  age.  They  were 
both  great  men,  worthy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
immortal  Washington,  and  to  finish  the  labours  which  were 
commenced  by  him.  They  were  both  violently  attacked  by 
their  political  opponents — and  they  both,  if  not  in  life,  then 
in  death,  proved  that  "  when  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord 
He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him." 
Neither  men  loved  war  ;  both  went  into  it  from  a  sense 
U 
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of  right,  and  both  faithfully  obeyed  the  voice  of  duty,  to 
follow  wherever  it  should  lead.  It  was  during  the  war  that 
the  two  men  were  brought  into  contact ;  and  President 
Lincoln  had  no  more  loyal  and  hearty  supporter  than  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  afterwards  fill  his  place  and  share 
his  fate.  In  the  midst  of  the  trials  that  opposed  Lincoln, 
and  made  his  very  life  a  burden  to  him,  he  knew  that  he 
could  rely  implicitly  upon  Garfield  to  be  under  all  circum- 
stances his  most  faithful  ally. 

And  this  was,  not  because  of  Garfield's  interest  to  side 
with  the  President ;  but  the  fact  that  the  two  men  had 
really  so  much  in  common. 

We  can  imagine,  for  instance,  with  what  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  the  member  of  the  Disciples'  Church  would 
read  the  following  order,  issued  during  the  war  by  Lincoln 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  : — 

"The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the  military  and  naval 
service.  The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed 
weekly  rest ;  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and 
sailors,  a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a 
Christian  people,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  will, 
demand  that  Sunday  labour  in  the  army  and  navy  be 
reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 

"The  discipline  and  character  of  the  national  forces 
should  not  suffer,  nor  the  cause  they  defend  be  imperilled 
by  the  profanation  of  the  day,  or  name  of  the  Most  High. 
*  At  this  time  of  public  distress,'  adopting  the  words  of 
Washington  in  177G,  'men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the 
service  of  God  and  their  country  without  abandoning  them- 
selves to  vice  and  immorality.'  The  first  general  order 
issued  by  the  father  of  his  country,  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  our  institutions 
were  founded,  and  should  ever  be  defended.     *  The  general 
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hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavour 
to  live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier  defending  the 
dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.'" 

This  was  precisely  the  spirit  in  which  both  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  wished  the  war  to  be  carried  on.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  war  itself  were  terrible  enough  without 
any  added  miseries  or  crimes.  And  yet  it  was  one  that 
called  forth  the  patriotism  of  all  the  best  men  in  the 
States, 

There  were  not  wanting  descriptions  of  the  war  which 
told  splendid  tales  of  the  heroism  of  the  men  and  the  officers 
who  fought.  But  "  our  own  correspondents  "  gave  no  more 
moving  picture  than  one  which  was  given  in  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Oollyer  of  Chicago — delivered  on  the  2nd 
of  March  1862,  after  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the  battle- 
field at  Fort  Donelson  : — "It  was  natural,"  said  he,  "when 
the  news  flashed  into  our  city,  that  the  great  battle,  as 
fierce  for  the  number  engaged  in  it,  and  as  protracted  as 
Waterloo,  was  turned  into  a  transcendent  victory ;  and  when 
bells  were  ringing,  banners  waving,  men  shaking  hands 
everywhere,  and  breaking  into  a  laughter  that  ended  in 
tears,  and  into  tears  that  ended  in  laughter — that  we 
should  all  remember  that  this  victory  had  been  won  at  a 
terrible  price  ;  and  that  those  bells,  so  jubilant  to  us,  would 
be  remembered  by  many  a  wife  as  the  knell  that  told  her 
she  was  a  widow,  by  Rachels  weeping  for  their  children, 
and  by  desolate  Davids  uttering  the  old  bitter  cry,  '  Would 
to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son.' 

"And  it  was  natural,  too,  that  we  should  remember,  that 
there,  on  that  battle-field,  must  be  vast  numbers,  friends  and 
foes  alike,  sufiering  great  agonies,  which  we  could  do  some 
small  thing  to  mitigate,  if  we  could  only  get  there  with 
such  medicines  and  surgery,  refreshment  and  sympathy,  as 
God  had  poured  into  the  bosom  of  our  great  city. 

"  One  incident  I  remember  as  we  were  detained  at  Cairo, 
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that  gave  me  a  sense  of  how  curiously  the  laughter  and 
tears  of  our  lives  are  blended.  I  came  across  a  group 
of  men  gathered  around  a  soldier  wounded  in  the  head. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  to  see  the  hurt ;  and  the 
man,  with  perfect  good  nature,  removed  the  bandage.  It 
was  a  bullet-wound  very  near  the  centre  of  the  forehead, 
and  the  man  declared  the  ball  had  flattened  and  fallen  off. 
'  But,'  said  a  simple  man,  eagerly,  '  why  didn't  the  ball  go 
into  your  head  ? '  '  Sir,'  said  the  soldier  proudly  '  my  head 
is  too  hard  :  a  ball  can't  get  through  it.' 

"  A  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  up  the  Ohio 
and  Cumberland  rivers  brought  us  to  Fort  Donelson,  and 
we  got  there  at  sunset.  I  went  at  once  into  the  camp,  and 
found  there  dear  friends  who  used  to  sit  in  these  pews, 
and  had  stood  fast  through  all  the  thickest  battle.  They 
gave  us  coffee,  which  they  drank  as  if  it  were  nectar,  and 
we  as  if  it  were  senna. 

"  Our  ever-busy  Mother  Nature  had  already  brought 
down  great  rains  to  wash  the  crimson  stains  from  her 
bosom  ;  and  it  was  only  in  some  blanket  cast  under  the 
bushes,  or  some  loose  garment  taken  from  a  wounded  man, 
that  these  most  fearful  sights  were  to  be  seen.  But  all 
over  the  field  were  strewn  the  implements  of  death,  with 
garments,  harness,  shot  and  shell,  dead  horses,  and  the 
resting  places  of  dead  men.  Almost  a  week  had  passed 
since  the  battle,  and  most  of  the  dead  were  buried.  We 
heard  of  twos  and  threes,  and  in  one  place  of  eleven,  still 
lying  where  they  fell ;  and,  as  we  rode  down  a  lonely  pass, 
we  came  to  one  waiting  to  be  laid  in  the  dust,  and  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  note  the  sad  sight.  Pray,  look  out  from 
my  eyes  at  him  as  he  lies  where  he  fell.  You  see  by  his 
garb  that  he  is  one  of  the  rebel  army ;  and,  by  the  peculiar 
marks  of  that  class,  that  he  is  a  city  rough.  There  is  little 
about  him  to  soften  the  grim  picture  that  rises  up  before 
you,  as  he  rests  in  perfect  stillness  by  that  fallen  tree  ;  but 
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there  is  a  shawl,  coarse  aud  homely,  that  must  have  belonged 
to  some  woman ;  and — 

'  His  hands  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 
There  is  no  other  thing  expressed, 
But  long  disq[uiet  merged  in  rest.' 

"  Will  you  still  let  me  guide  you  through  that  scene  as  it 
comes  up  before  me?  That  long  mound,  with  pieces  of 
board  here  and  there,  is  a  grave ;  and  sixty -one  of  our  brave 
fellows  rest  in  it,  side  by  side.  Those  pieces  of  board  are 
the  gravestones,  and  the  chisel  is  a  black  lead  pencil. 
The  queer,  straggling  letters  tell  you  that  the  common 
soldier  has  done  this  to  preserve,  for  a  few  days  at  least, 
the  memory  of  one  who  used  to  go  out  with  him  on  the 
dangerous  picket-guard,  and  sit  with  him  by  the  camp  fire, 
and  whisper  to  him,  as  they  lay  side  by  side  in  the  tent 
through  the  still  winter  night,  the  hope  he  had  before  him 
when  the  war  was  over,  or  the  trust  in  this  comrade  if  he 
fell.  There  you  see  one  large  board,  and  in  a  beautiful 
flowing  hand,  'John  Oliver,  Thirty-first  Illinois,'  and  you 
wonder  for  a  moment  whether  the  man  who  has  so  tried  to 
surpass  the  rest  was  nursed  at  the  same  breast  as  John 
Oliver ;  or  whether  John  was  a  comrade,  hearty  and  trusty 
beyond  all  price. 

"  And  you  will  observe  that  the  dead  are  buried  in  com- 
panies, every  man  in  his  own  company,  side  by  side ;  that 
the  prisoners  are  sent  out  after  the  battle  to  bury  their  own 
dead ;  but  that  our  own  men  will  not  permit  them  to  bury 
a  fellow-soldier  of  the  Union,  but  every  man  in  this  sacred 
cause  is  held  sacred  even  for  the  grave. 

"  And  thus,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  is  the  place  where  the 
dwellers  in  that  little  town  have  buried  their  dead,  since 
ever  they  came  to  live  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  White 
marble,  and  grey  limestone,  and  decayed  wooden  monu- 
ments tell  who  rests  beneath.     There  stands  a  grey  stone, 
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cut  with  these  home-made  letters  that  tell  you  how  "William 
N.  E-oss  died  on  the  26th  day  of  March  1814,  in  the 
twenty -sixth  year  of  his  age ;  and  right  alongside  are  the 
graves,  newly  made,  of  men  who  died  last  week  in  a  strife 
which  no  wild  imagining  of  this  native  man  ever  conceived 
possible  in  that  quiet  spot.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cemetery,  the  rebel  officers  have  pitched  their  tents,  for  the 
place  is  one  where  a  commander  can  see  easily  the  greater 
part  of  the  camp.  Here  is  a  tent  where  some  woman  has 
lived,  for  she  has  left  a  sewing  machine  and  a  small  churn. 
Not  far  away  you  see  a  hapless  kitten  shot  dead ;  and 
everywhere  things  that  make  you  shudder,  and  fill  you  with 
sadness,  over  a  wreck  and  ruin  of  war. 

"  Here  you  meet  a  man  who  has  been  in  command,  and 
stood  fast ;  and  when  you  say  some  simple  word  of  praise 
to  him  in  the  name  of  all  who  love  their  country,  he  blushes 
and  stammers  like  a  woman,  and  tells  you  he  tried  to  do  his 
best ;  and  when  we  get  to  Mound  City  we  shall  find  a  man 
racked  with  pain,  who  forgets  his  sufiierings  in  telling  how 
this  brave  man  you  have  just  spoken  to  not  only  stood  by 
his  own  regiment  in  a  fierce  storm  of  shot,  but,  when  he 
saw  a  regiment  near  his  own  giving  back,  because  their 
officers  showed  the  white  feather,  rode  up  to  the  regiment, 
hurled  a  mighty  cry  at  those  who  were  giving  back,  stood 
fast  by  the  men  in  thickest  fight,  and  saved  them ;  and,  says 
the  sick  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  I  would  rather  be  a 
private  under  him  than  a  captain  under  any  other  man.' 

"  I  notice  one  feature  in  this  camp  that  I  never  saw- 
before  ;  the  men  do  not  swear  and  use  profane  words  as 
they  used  to  do.  There  is  a  little  touch  of  seriousness  about 
them.  They  are  cheerful  and  hearty,  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  mostly  fall  back  into  the  old  bad  habit  so  painful 
to  hear ;  but  they  have  been  too  near  to  the  tremendous 
verities  of  hell  and  heaven  on  the  battle-field  to  turn  them 
into  small  change  for  every-day  use  just  yet.     They  have 
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taken  the  Eternal  Name  for  common  purposes  a  thousand 
times  ;  and  we  feel  as  if  we  could  say  with  Paul,  '  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  passes  by.'  But  on  that  fearful 
day,  when  judgment  fires  were  all  aflame,  a  voice  said,  '  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God ; '  and  they  are  still  under 
the  shadow  of  that  awful  name." 

The  troubles  of  a  nation  are  often,  more  than  anything 
beside,  the  bringers  of  strength  and  real  nobility  of 
character.  The  war  left  its  traces  in  many  thousands  of 
darkened  homes ;  and  yet  the  very  children  that  have  since 
grown  up  in  the  homes  have  been  more  heroic  because  their 
fathers  were  heroes.  In  any  case,  we  in  England  feel  that 
although  the  cause  of  slavery  was  not  wiped  out  except  at 
an  awful  cost,  the  liberty  of  God's  creatures  was  worth  it 
all. 

It  was  seen  then,  and  understood  for  the  first  time,  how 
many  really  great  men  enriched  the  United  States.  There 
were  not  a  few,  but  many  heroes.  Take,  for  example,  the 
character  of  General  Thomas,  who  fought  with  Garfield, 
and  on  whose  character  he  pronounced  the  following  among 
many  eulogistic  words  : — 

*'  Thomas's  life  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  virtue  and 
power  of  hard  work ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  the  power  to 
do  hard  work  is  only  another  name  for  talent.  Professor 
Church,  one  of  his  instructors  at  West  Point,  says  of  his 
student  life,  that  *  he  never  allowed  anything  to  escape  a 
thorough  examination,  and  left  nothing  behind  that  he  did 
not  fully  comprehend.'  And  so  it  was  in  the  army.  To  him 
a  battle  was  neither  an  earthquake,  nor  volcano,  nor  a  chaos 
of  brave  men  and  frantic  horses,  involved  in  vast  explosions 
of  gunpowder.  It  was  rather  a  calm,  rational  concentration 
of  force  against  force.  It  was  a  question  of  lines  and  posi- 
tions, of  weight  of  metal  and  strength  of  battalions.  Ho 
knew  that  the  elements  and  forces  which  bring  victory  are 
not   created    on    the    battle-field,  but   must   be   patiently 
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elaborated  in  the  quiet  of  the  caiup,  by  the  perfect  organisa- 
tion and  outfit  of  his  army.  His  remark  to  a  captain  of 
artillery,  while  inspecting  a  battery,  is  worth  remembering, 
for  it  exhibits  his  theory  of  success :  '  Keep  everything  in 
order,  for  the  fate  of  a  battle  may  turn  on  a  buckle  or  a 
I  inch-pin.'  He  understood  so  thoroughly  the  condition  of 
his  army  and  its  equipments,  that  when  the  hour  of  trial 
came  he  knew  how  great  a  pressure  it  could  stand,  and  how 
hard  a  blow  it  could  strike. 

"His  character  was  as  grand  and  simple  as  a  colossal  pillar 
of  chiselled  granite.  Every  step  of  his  career  as  a  soldier 
was  marked  by  the  most  loyal  and  unhesitating  obedience  to 
law — to  the  laws  of  his  Government,  and  to  the  commands 
of  his  superiors.  The  obedience  which  he  rendered  to 
those  above  him  he  rigidly  required  of  those  under  his 
command. 

"  His  influence  over  the  troops  grew  steadily  and  con- 
stantly. He  won  his  ascendancy  over  them  neither  by 
artificial,  nor  by  any  one  act  of  special  daring,  but  he 
gradually  filled  them  with  his  own  spirit,  until  their  con- 
fidence in  him  knew  no  bounds. 

"  His  power  as  a  commander  was  developed  slowly  and 
silently ;  not  like  volcanic  land  lifted  from  the  sea  by 
sudden  and  violent  upheaval,  but  rather  like  a  coral  island, 
where  each  increment  is  a  growth — an  act  of  life  and 
work." 

The  same  words  might  have  been  spoken  by  some  one 
else  upon  James  Garfield  himself  ;  and  also,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  character  rather  than  to  circumstance,  upon 
Lincoln  too.  Both  men  were  alike  in  their  chivalry  and 
tenderness  towards  women.  Garfield  was  doubtless  the 
more  refined  of  the  two.  His  wife  and  mother  were 
women  of  so  high  and  excellent  a  type,  that  few  have 
equalled  them  ;  and  his  love  and  reverence  for  them  made 
Garfield  the  more  gallant  and  cliivalrous  to  all  women  for 
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their  sakes.  And  Lincoln  showed  that  he,  too,  could 
appreciate  the  noble  qualities  of  the  American  women. 

He  was  on  one  occasion,  and  only  a  short  time  before  he 
died,  speaking  at  a  fair  held  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers. 
"  This  extraordinary  war,"  he  said,  "  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes  of  people,  but  the  most 
heavily  upon  the  soldier.  For  it  has  been  said,  '  All  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life;'  and  while  all  contribute 
of  their  substance,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and 
often  yields  it  up  in  his  country's  cause.  The  highest  merit, 
then,  is  due  to  the  soldier. 

"  In  this  extraordinary  war,  extraordinary  developments 
have  manifested  themselves,  such  as  have  not  been  seen  in 
former  wars  ;  and  among  these  manifestations  nothing  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.  And  the  chief  agents 
in  these  fairs  are  the  women  of  America.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  language  of  eulogy.  I  have 
never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compliments  to  women, 
but  I  must  say  that,  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators 
and  poets,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  praise  of 
women  were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would 
not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war. 
I  will  conclude  by  saying,  '  God  bless  the  women  of 
America.' " 

The  men  were,  indeed,  comrades  in  arms !  They  fought 
together  against  Wrong,  and  Slavery,  and  Sin,  and  Oppres- 
sion, as  in  their  younger  days  they  had  fought  against 
Poverty,  Ignorance,  and  Want.  They  fought  under  one 
Master,  for  both  loved  and  served  Jesus,  and  obeyed  Him 
as  their  Captain.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  their  lives,  and 
be  glad  that  the  brave  soldiers  have  gone  to  their  reward, 
and  have  received  the  Master's  "  Well  done  ! " 


CHAPTER    XX. 

WHAT   MADE   THEM    HEROES  ? 

"  Live  not  for  thyself  alone  ! 

Know  that  God  made  all  men  brothers  ; 
Therefore  let  thy  deeds  be  done 
Ever  for  the  good  of  others." 


HY  do  we  give  the  name  of  Hero  to  each  of  the 
two  men  whose  lives  are  before  us  1 

Every  man  who  honestly  works  his  way  from 
a  lowly  position  to  a  higher  one  has  something  heroic  in 
him  ;  and  measured  by  this  test,  Lincoln  and  Garfield  were 
certainly  heroes.  The  great  Washington,  whom  all  the 
world  delights  to  honour,  and  America  most  of  all,  was  of 
gentle  blood,  and  represented  the  higher  intellectual  and 
social  phase  of  American  life.  His  education,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  family,  made  him  rather  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  aristocratic  class  than  that  of  the  self-made 
men.  But  Lincoln  and  Garfield,  statesmen  and  patriots 
both  of  an  exceedingly  high  order,  were  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  illustrated  in  themselves  the  marvellous 
possibilities  of  American  citizenship.  From  the  most 
illiterate  to  the  most  refined  condition,  from   the   poorest 
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position  to  the  most  honourable,  from  the  wooden  stools  and 
hard  beds  of  the  poor  to  the  pictures  and  luxurious  acces- 
sories of  wealth,  from  the  log-hut  to  the  executive  mansion, 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  very  long  journey  in  America. 

In  England  there  are  wonderful  opportunities  for  deter- 
mined young  spirits.  We  have  our  Dick  Whittingtons 
and  our  Livingstones,  our  mayors  and  artists,  our  wealthy 
merchants  and  famous  literary  men,  who  have  won  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  To  the  young  who  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder,  whose  homes  are  poor,  and  who  have  to 
work  hard,  it  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  read  of  two 
heroes  who  had  to  pass  through  the  same  difficulties.  Look 
at  the  early  days  of  the  two  men,  Lincoln  first : — 

"After  a  seven  days'  journey  through  an  uninhabited 
country,  their  resting-place  at  night  being  a  blanket  spread 
upon  the  ground,  they  arrived  at  the  spot  selected  for  their 
future  residence,  and  no  unnecessary  delays  were  permitted 
to  interfere  with  the  immediate  and  successful  clearing  of  a 
site  for  the  cabin.  An  axe  was  placed  in  Abe's  hands,  and 
with  the  additional  assistance  of  a  neighbour,  in  two  or 
three  days  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  neat  house  of  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  the  logs  composing  which  being  fastened 
together  in  the  usual  manner  by  notches,  and  the  cracks 
between  them  filled  with  mud.  A  loft  in  this  hut  was 
Abe's  bedroom,  and  there,  night  after  night  for  many  years, 
he  who  afterwards  occupied  the  most  exalted  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  American  people,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  White 
House  at  Washington,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  that 
wealth  and  power  could  give,  slumbered  with  one  coarse 
blanket  for  his  mattress  and  another  for  his  covering." 

The  same  contrast  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Garfield  as 
of  Lincoln : — 

"  The  country  was  nearly  all  wild,  and  the  new  farms 
had  to  be  carved  out  of  the  forest.  The  dwelling  of  the 
Garfields  was  built  after  the  standard  pattern  of  the  houses 
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of  poor  Ohio  farmers  in  that  day.  Its  walls  wore  of  logs, 
its  roof  was  of  shingles  split  with  an  axe,  and  its  floor  of 
rude  thick  planking,  split  out  of  tree-trunks  with  a  wedge 
and  maul.  It  had  only  a  single  room,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  the  big  cavernous  chimney,  where  the  cooking  was 
done,  and  at  the  other  end  a  bed.  The  younger  children 
slept  in  a  trundle  bed,  which  was  pushed  under  the  bed- 
stead of  their  parents  in  the  daytime,  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way,  for  there  was  no  room  to  spare ;  the  older  ones  climbed 
a  ladder  to  the  loft  under  the  steep  roof.  In  this  house 
James  A.  Garfield  was  born  19th  November  1831." 

But  poverty  of  itself  never  made  heroes.  There  must  be 
the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  determination,  and  then  the 
poverty  will  prove  no  hindrance  to  a  man's  advancement. 

The  persistent  resolve  to  succeed  in  that  to  which  they 
put  their  hands  was  seen  in  nothing  more  plainly  than  in 
the  manner  of  gaining  an  education  which  characterised 
both  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  The  rail-splitter  and  the  tow- 
path  lad  were  alike  awake  to  the  fact  that  ignorance  does 
nothing,  and  learning  helps  to  the  accomplishment  of  all 
things. 

Of  Lincoln  we  are  told  : — "  The  lad  had  an  offer  which 
promised  to  afford  him  employment  during  the  long 
monotonous  evenings;  a  young  man  who  had  removed 
into  the  neighbourhood  having  offered  to  teach  him  how 
to  write.  The  opportunity  was  too  fraught  with  benefit  to 
be  rejected,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  practice  under  the  eye 
of  his  instructor,  and  also  out  of  doors  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  or  charred  stick,  he  was  able  to  write  his  name,  and 
in  less  than  twelve  months  could,  and  did,  write  a  letter. 
Six  months  of  instruction  within  the  walls  of  an  insignifi- 
cant school-house  was  all  the  school  education  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  received  during  a  long  life-time,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  spent  in  public  positions,  where  ability  and 
talent  were  indispensable  requisites." 
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And  of  Garfield  we  are  told  : — "  lie  studied  hard,  often 
■walked  alone  in  the  roads  or  fields,  and  attended  to  all  his 
duties  with  promptness.  During  his  collegiate  course  he 
tried  to  earn  small  sums  of  money  by  teaching  evening 
writing-school,  but  never  secured  a  very  profitable  number 
of  scholars.  He  dressed  very  plainly  and  cheaply,  and 
was  compelled  to  economise  in  every  way.  But  Garfield's 
student  days  appear  to  have  impressed  him  as  but  a 
portion  of  a  whole  life  of  study." 

It  was  the  self -helpfulness  which  both  men  possessed  in 
such  an  unusual  degree  that  was  the  secret  of  their  success 
in  educational,  as  in  all  other  matters.  They  exercised  the 
native  talents  with  which  God  had  endowed  them  ;  and  in 
circumstances  comparatively  unfavourable,  they  both  mani- 
fested the  sterling  worth  of  character  that  is  more  valuable 
than  gold  or  silver. 

And  there  was  something  heroic  in  the  way  in  which 
both  men  were  willing  to  acknowledge  in  their  prosperity 
the  uses  and  blessings  of  their  adversity.  The  flat-boat 
builder  and  the  plank-planer  never  grew  too  proud  to 
speak  of  their  humble  origin.  They  never  forgot  that  they 
were  of  the  people,  and  that  they  shared  with  the  people 
an  identity  of  experiences  and  interests.  Both  men  were 
wise  enough  to  appreciate  the  power  which  their  early 
poverty  gave  them  over  the  nation  of  which  they  became  the 
leaders.  In  gladness  or  sorrow  they  could  sympathise  with 
them.  They  knew  how  surely  liappiness  and  prosperity 
spring  from  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Both  men  were  full  of  kindness  of  heart  towards  the 
poor.  A  Washington  correspondent  said,  that  when  he 
entered  the  President's  ofiice  one  afternoon,  he  found  Mr, 
Lincoln  busily  counting  greenbacks. 

"  This,  sir,"  said  Lincoln,  "  is  out  of  my  usual  line." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
very  little  to  do  with  money  ? " 
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"  No,  not  that.  But  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  multiplicity  of  duties  not  specified  in  the  Constitution 
or  Acts  of  Congress.     This  is  one  of  them." 

"  How  is  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  This  money  belongs  to  a  poor  negro  who  is  a  porter  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  at  present  very  bad  with  the 
small-pox.  He  is  now  in  hospital,  and  could  not  draw  his 
pay  because  he  could  not  sign  his  name.  I  have  been  at 
considerable  trouble  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  get  it 
for  him,  and  have  at  length  succeeded  in  cutting  red  tape, 
as  you  newspaper  men  say.  I  am  now  dividing  the  money, 
and  putting  by  a  portion  labelled  in  an  envelope  with  my 
own  hands,  according  to  his  wish." 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  with  his  work,  and  indorsed  the 
package  very  carefully. 

"  No  one,"  added  the  correspondent,  "  witnessing  the 
transaction,  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  heart 
which  prompted  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  turn 
aside  for  a  time  from  his  weighty  cares,  to  succour  one 
of  the  humblest  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  sickness  and 
sorrow," 

President  Garfield  was  not  less  kind  than  President 
Lincoln,  though  the  stories  told  of  him  are  somewhat 
difierent.  One  of  his  former  pupils  said,  "  No  matter  how 
old  we  were,  Garfield  always  called  us  by  our  first  names, 
and  kept  himself  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  all.  He 
played  with  us  freely,  scuffled  with  us  sometimes,  and 
talked  with  us  in  walking  to  and  fro ;  and  we  treated  him, 
out  of  the  class-room,  just  about  as  we  treated  one  another. 
Yet  he  was  a  most  strict  disciplinarian,  and  enforced  the 
rules  like  a  martinet.  He  combined  an  afiectionate  and 
confiding  manner,  with  respect  for  order,  in  a  most  remark- 
able degree.  If  he  wanted  to  speak  to  a  pupil,  either  for 
reproof  or  approbation,  he  would  generally  manage  to  get 
jone  arm  around  him,  and  draw  him  close  up  to  him.     He 
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had  a  peculiar  way  of  shaking  hands,  too,  giving  a  twist  to 
your  arm  and  drawing  you  right  up  to  him.  This  sym- 
pathetic manner  has  helped  him  to  advancement.  When  I 
was  a  janitor  he  used  sometimes  to  stop  me,  and  ask  my 
opinion  about  this  and  that,  as  if  seriously  advising  with 
me.  I  can  see  that  my  opinion  could  not  have  been  of  any 
value,  and  that  he  probably  asked  me  partly  to  show  me 
that  he  felt  an  interest  in  me.  I  was  certainly  his  friend 
all  the  firmer  for  it." 

There  are  not  many  records  of  meetings  and  conversations 
between  the  two  men  ;  but  one  rather  amusing  one  is  told 
of  some  remarks  made  by  Lincoln  to  Garfield  on  one 
occasion. 

"  By  the  way,  Garfield,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  you  never 
heard,  did  you,  that  Chase,  Stanton,  and  I  had  a  campaign 
of  our  own  1  We  went  down  to  Fortress  Monroe  in  Chase's 
revenue  cutter,  and  consulted  with  Admiral  Goldsborough 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  taking  Norfolk  by  landing  on  the 
north  shore,  and  making  a  march  of  eight  miles.  The 
Admiral  said,  very  positively,  there  was  no  landing  on  that 
shore,  and  we  should  have  to  double  the  Cape  and  approach 
the  place  from  the  south  side,  which  would  be  a  long  and 
difficult  journey.  I  thereupon  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
tried  to  find  a  landing,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  'Now,' 
said  I,  '  Admiral,  that  reminds  me  of  a  chap  out  West  who 
had  studied  law,  but  had  never  tried  a  case.  Being  sued, 
and  not  having  confidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  his  own 
case,  he  employed  a  fellow  lawyer  to  manage  it  for  him. 
He  had  only  a  confused  idea  of  the  meaning  of  law  terms, 
but  was  anxious  to  make  a  display  of  learning,  and  on  the 
trial  constantly  made  suggestions  to  his  lawyer,  who  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  At  last,  fearing  that  his  lawyer  was 
not  handling  the  opposing  counsel  very  well,  he  lost  all 
patience,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  cried  out,  '  Why  don't 
you  go  at  him  with  a  cajyias,  or  a  surre-butter,  or  some- 
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thing,  and  not  stand  there  like  a  confounded  old  nudum- 
pactum  / ' " 

Abraham  Lincoln  seems  never  to  have  spoken  to  any 
man  without  telling  him  a  tale  of  some  kind.  Doubtless,  if 
the  future  could  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  when  these 
two  men  were  together,  more  incidents  and  conversations 
nnd  stories  would  have  been  forthcoming. 

Both  were  cheerful,  and  even  merry ;  and  both  were 
good.     A  writer  who  knew  Lincoln  says  of  him  : — 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  man,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  a  sincerer  Christian 
I  believe  never  lived,  A  constitutional  tendency  to  dwell 
upon  sacred  things ;  an  emotional  nature,  which  finds  ready 
expression  in  religious  conversation  and  revival  meetings ; 
the  culture  and  development  of  the  devotional  element,  till 
the  expression  of  religious  thought  and  experience  becomes 
almost  habitual,  were  not  among  his  characteristics.  Doubt- 
less he  felt  as  deeply  upon  the  great  question  of  the  soul  and 
eternity  as  any  other  thoughtful  man,  but  the  very  tender- 
ness and  humility  of  his  nature  would  not  permit  the 
exposure  of  his  inmost  convictions,  except  upon  the  rarest 
occasions,  and  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  And  yet,  aside 
from  emotional  expression,  I  believe  no  man  had  a  more 
abiding  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  or  faith  in  the 
divine  government,  and  in  the  power  and  ultimate  triumph 
of  Truth  and  Right  in  the  world.  In  the  language  of  an 
eminent  clergyman  of  this  city,  who  lately  delivered  an 
eloquent  discourse  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
departed  President,  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
apocryphal  stories  in  circulation  in  the  newspapers — which 
illustrate  as  much  the  assurance  of  his  visitors  as  the 
simplicity  of  his  faith — for  proof  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Christian 
character.'  If  his  daily  life  and  various  public  addresses 
and  v/ritings  do  not  sJiow  this,  surely  nothing  can  ever 
demonstrate  it." 
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Another  writer,  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
gave  the  following  reminiscence  : — "  Just  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  he  said,  '  Being  only  mortal,  after  all  I 
should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten  in 
this  canvass  before  the  people ;  but  that  sting  would  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  the  thought  that  the  people 
had  notified  me  that  all  my  oflicial  responsibilities  had  been 
lifted  oS  my  back.'  In  reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might 
remember  that  in  all  these  cares  he  was  daily  remembered 
by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men,  as  no  man 
had  ever  before  been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase,  and  said,  'Yes,  I  like  that  phrase,  "Not  to  be  heard 
of  men,"  and  guess  it  is  generally  true  as  you  say ;  at  least  I 
have  been  told  so,  and  have  been  a  good  deal  helped  by  just 
that  thought.'  Then  he  solemnly  and  slowly  added,  'I 
should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon  this  foot- 
stool, if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  discharge  the 
duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this 
place,  without  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is 
stronger  and  wiser  than  all  others.' " 

James  Garfield  was  a  more  decidedly  pronounced  Chris- 
tian than  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dr.  Errett,  in  his  funeral 
address,  gave  the  following  information : — "  When  James 
Garfield  was  yet  a  mere  lad,  in  this  county  a  series  of 
religious  meetings  were  held  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cuya- 
hoga County  by  a  minister  by  no  means  attractive  as  an 
orator,  possessing  none  of  the  graces  of  an  orator,  and 
marked  only  by  entire  sincerity,  by  good  reasoning  powers, 
and  by  earnestness  in  seeking  to  win  souls  from  sin  to 
righteousness.  The  lad  Garfield  attended  these  meetings 
for  many  nights,  and  after  giving  earnest  attention  to  the 
sermons,  he  went  one  day  to  fchem  inister  and  said  to 
him,  '  Sir,  I  have  been  listening  to  your  preaching  night 
after  night,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  these  things 
you  say  are  true,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  highest  interest  of 

25 
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every  man  of  respectability,  and  especially  of  every  young 
man,  to  accept  that  religion  and  seek  to  be  a  man.  But, 
really,  I  don't  know  whether  this  thing  is  true  or  not.  I 
can't  say  that  I  disbelieve  it,  but  I  dare  not  say  that  I  truly 
and  honestly  believe  it.  If  I  were  sure  that  it  was  true,  I 
would  most  gladly  give  it  my  heart  and  my  life.'  So,  after 
a  long  talk,  the  minister  preached  that  night  on  the  text, 
'  What  is  truth  1 '  and  proceeded  to  show  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  various  and  conflicting  theories  and  opinions 
in  ethical  science,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  various  and 
conflicting  opinions  in  the  world,  there  was  one  assured  and 
eternal  alliance  for  every  human  soul  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
every  soul  was  safe  with  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  never  would 
mislead ;  that  any  young  man  giving  Him  his  hand  and 
heart,  and  walking  in  His  pathway,  would  not  go  astray ; 
and  that  whatever  might  be  the  solution  of  ten  thousand 
insoluble  mysteries,  at  the  end  of  all  things  the  man  who 
loved  Jesus  Christ  and  walked  after  the  footsteps  of  Jesus, 
and  realised  in  spirit  and  life  the  pure  morals  and  the  sweet 
piety,  was  safe,  if  safety  there  were  in  the  universe  of  God ; 
safe,  whatever  else  was  safe ;  safe,  whatever  else  might 
prove  unworthy  and  perish  for  ever.  And  he  seized  upon  it 
after  due  reflection,  and  came  forward  and  gave  his  hand  to 
the  minister  in  pledge  of  his  acceptance  of  the  guidance  of 
Christ  for  his  life,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  sins  of  the 
world  for  ever.  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man ;  and  that 
pure  honesty  and  integrity,  and  that  fearless  spirit  to 
inquire,  and  that  brave  surrender  of  all  the  charms  of  sin 
to  convictions  of  duty  and  right,  went  with  him  from  that 
boyhood  throughout  his  life,  and  crowned  him  with  the 
honours  that  were  so  cheerfully  awarded  to  him  from  all 
hearts  over  this  vast  land.  There  was  another  thing — he 
passed  all  through  the  conditions  of  virtuous  life  between 
the  log  cabin  in  Cuyahoga  and  the  White  House  ;  and  in 
that  wonderfully  rich   and   varied  experience,  moving  up 
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from  higher  to  higher,  he  has  touched  every  heart  in  all 
this  land  at  some  point  or  other,  and  he  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  hearts  and  lives  in  this  land ;  not  only  the 
teacher,  but  the  representative  of  all  virtues,  for  he  knew 
their  wants  and  their  condition,  and  he  established  legiti- 
mately the  ties  of  brotherhood  with  every  man  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  I  take  it  that  this  vow,  lying  at  the 
basis  of  his  character,  this  rock  on  which  his  whole  life 
rested,  followed  up  by  the  perpetual  and  enduring  industry 
that  marked  his  whole  career,  made  him  at  once  the  honest 
and  the  capable  man,  who  invited  and  received,  in  every  act 
of  his  life,  the  confidence,  and  trust,  and  love  of  all  who 
earned  to  know  him." 

The  truest  Christians  are  the  greatest  heroes.  Garfield's 
family  coat  of  arms,  "  In  cruce  vinco  " — "  By  the  cross  I 
conquer  " — may  have  supplied  him  with  the  motive  power  of 
his  life.  He  knew  and  trusted  the  greatest  Hero  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  his  fellowship  with  Him  made  him 
philanthropic,  merciful,  gentle,  and  righteous. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Garfield  proved  themselves  heroes  by 
the  way  in  which  they  met  death.  Neither  was  afraid  to 
die.  In  the  one  case,  however,  the  man  must  have  lived  in 
almost  constant  remembrance  that  his  life  had  been 
threatened  ;  while  in  the  other  there  could  have  been  little 
expectation  or  fear.  There  was  something  remarkable,  too, 
in  the  fact  that  the  one  who,  knowing  how  often  he  had 
been  threatened,  had  plenty  of  time  for  preparation,  was  shot, 
if  not  dead  on  the  spot,  so  murderously  that  he  did  not 
speak  afterwards;  while  the  other,  who  had  received  no 
warning,  lay  for  more  than  two  months  between  life  and 
death,  Lincoln  was  no  coward.  He  once  said,  "  It  would 
never  do  for  a  President  to  have  guards  with  drawn  sabres 
at  his  door,  as  if  he  were,  or  were  trying  to  be,  or  were 
assuming  to  be,  an  emperor."  He  said,  too,  "  Soon  after  I 
was   nominated    at    Chicago    I   began   to    receive    letters 
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threatening  my  life.  The  first  one  or  two  made  me  a  little 
uncomfortable,  but  I  came  at  length  to  look  for  a  regular 
instalment  of  this  kind  of  correspondence  in  every  week's 
mail,  and  up  to  inauguration  day  I  was  in  constant  receipt  of 
such  letters.     There  is  nothing  like  getting  tised  to  things." 

He  did  not  want  to  die  suddenly,  and  always  declared 
that  he  would  be  a  coward  in  front  of  a  gun.  But  the  fear 
of  death  never  prevented  him  from  doing  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  his  duty.  And  if  he  had  known  beforehand 
that  there  would  come  to  him  the  shot  of  the  assassin,  it 
would  have  made  him  none  the  less  resolute  to  do  the  right 
according  to  the  light  that  was  given  him. 

Neither  did  Garfield  want  to  die.  There  is  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  his  hope  and  longing  to  recover  helped  in  part 
to  make  the  last  struggle  uncertain  for  so  long.  Garfield 
loved  the  beautiful  earth,  with  all  its  flowers  and  sunshine, 
its  friendships  and  joys.  He  would  have  got  well  if  he 
could.  Had  he  not  a  mother  who  loved  him,  a  wife  who 
was  devoted  to  him,  and  children  and  friends  who  revered 
him  1  And  it  was  in  the  summer  time  that  he  was  smitten 
down ;  and  while  he  lay  in  pain  and  weakness,  alternating 
between  life  and  death,  he  could  hear  the  gentle  voices  of 
those  who  fain  would  have  spoken  words  of  comfort  to  him, 
he  could  hear  the  twitter  of  birds  upon  the  lawn,  and  the 
Za;j>  of  the  sea  as  it  broke  upon  the  shore.  Sweet  scents 
came  to  him  as  he  lay,  to  remind  him  of  the  charms  which 
the  world  possesses.     As  one  beautifully  said  at  Chicago  : — ■ 

"  He  wanted  to  the  very  last  to  live,  and  said  so,  and 
scanned  the  poor  thin  face  for  some  sign  that  it  might  be 
so,  and  was  no  more  resigned  to  go  than  we  were  to  have 
him  go;  and  felt  as  we  do,  that,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  divine  love  which  encircles  all  our  lives,  it  was  not 
God's  will  that  he  should  perish.  Now,  nothing  he  has 
done  seems  more  beautiful  to  me  than  the  grand  soldierly 
,resolution  to  hold  on  to  his  life,  and  have  the  whole  worth 
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of  it,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  ours.  Life  was  dear  to  him. 
He  loved  the  world.  It  was  a  beautiful  world.  When  he  had 
taken  the  great  solemn  oath,  standing  before  all  the  people, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  turn  to  his  old  mother  and  his 
wife,  and  kiss  them,  sealing  in  that  grand  simple  way  the 
oath  he  had  taken  to  serve  us  well.  In  some  men  that 
would  have  been  the  merest  clap-trap  ;  in  James  Garfield 
it  was  the  fine  flower  of  his  whole  manhood.  They  took 
the  sacrament  when  they  were  crowned  in  the  great  old 
lands  :  that  was  his  sacrament ;  and  the  noble  old  mother 
blessed  her  son,  and  the  sweet,  true  wife  her  husband,  and 
the  children's  hearts  beat  quick  and  proud  for  their  father ; 
and  surely  since  the  world  was  made  we  have  seen  nothing 
more  sacred  than  this,  in  which  the  old  home-life  flashed 
out  for  an  instant  in  that  new  beatitude.  And  so  the 
home  and  the  home  treasures  were  what  the  good  President 
fought  for  through  the  weakness  and  the  pain.  How  could  he 
submit  if  there  was  any  help  on  earth  or  in  heaven  %  He 
saw  the  fear  in  the  face  that  had  challenged  him  once  out 
of  all  the  world,  and  heard  it  in  the  voice  to  which  his 
heart  answered,  and  heard  it  in  the  sobs  of  the  children; 
and  there  the  instinct  of  a  true  man,  who  has  all  these 
treasures  to  guard,  rose  towering  like  some  great  angel 
over  the  threat  of  dissolution." 

But  though  this  was  so,  the  hero  was  ready  to  die. 
There  is  a  well-known  picture  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  which 
represents  a  knight  passing  through  death  to  immortality. 
More  than  a  few  people  must  have  thought  of  Garfield  in 
connection  with  it,  or  it  in  connection  with  him.  The  hero 
has  fought  his  life's  battles  well,  but  the  end  has  come  now. 
He  has  been  brave,  but  now  he  is  weary,  and  lifts  his  white 
face  with  a  smile  as  he  sees  that  death  is  only  an  angel  of 
light.  He  has  fought  a  good  fight,  he  has  finished  his 
course,  he  has  kept  the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
him  a  crown  of  life. 
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"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  may  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  chequered  main, 
Some  forlorn  or  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing  may  take  heart  again." 


INCOLN  and  Garfield,  the  New  World  Heroes, 
were  living  illustrations  of  the  inspiring  words  of 
their  own  poet,  Longfellow.  They  were  really 
great  men,  and  they  have  left  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time"  which  will  not  soon  be  obliterated.  We  may  hope  that 
the  story  of  their  humble  beginnings,  their  political  achieve- 
ments, and  their  soldier-like  end,  may  fire  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  the  boys  in  England  to  try  and  follow  in  their 
steps. 

What  are  the  chief  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  histories 
of  these  two  men  1 

The  first  is,  that  no  poor  hoy  is  comijelled  to  grow  into  a 
poor  man. 
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In  these  days,  especially,  everything  depends,  not  upon 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  man  is  born,  but  upon  the 
mettle  of  which  he  is  made — the  spirit  that  is  in  him.  If 
Lincoln  and  Garfield,  without  a  penny  to  start  them  in  life, 
without  a  friend  in  a  good  position  to  stretch  out  a  helping 
hand,  could  rise  to  the  very  topmost  step  of  the  social 
ladder,  what  may  not  any  boy  do  ?  Look  at  them  in  the 
first  years  of  their  life ;  what  do  they  possess  ?  No  clothes, 
no  education,  no  money,  no  friends.  What  are  their 
possessions  1  They  have  none.  And  yet  they  had  !  They 
were  young,  they  were  strong,  they  were  industrious,  they 
were  persistent,  they  were  masters  of  themselves.  And  so 
they  possessed  the  best  qualifications  for  success  in  life  that 
could  be  enjoyed  by  any.  After  reading  their  biographies, 
let  no  boy  say,  that  because  his  parents  lived  in  poverty 
and  obscurity  he,  too,  must  be  poor  and  obscure  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.  Not  at  all !  He  has,  perhaps,  even  a 
better  chance  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  doing  well  with 
his  life,  than  if  he  had  been  the  inheritor  of  riches.  Any 
observer  of  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  people  of  England 
to-day  will  be  struck  by  seeing  how  frequently  young  men 
who  come  into  the  substance  gathered  by  their  fathers 
waste  it  in  a  few  years. 

Who  does  not  know  of  instances  in  which  a  man  has 
commenced  business  in  a  humble  way  and  without  capital, 
has  worked  up  the  small  business  to  a  large  one,  and 
gradually  but  steadily  accumulated  property,  until  he  has 
become  known  as  a  successful  merchant,  who  retires  from 
the  business,  which  he  hands  over  to  his  son,  and  himself 
spends  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure, 
wealth,  and  municipal  honours  %  while  the  son,  in  his  turn, 
sees  the  business  dwindle,  the  income  fall  below  the  ex- 
penditure, and  not  many  years  after  his  father's  death  has 
to  go  through  the  humiliation  of  bankruptcy  and  the 
tirouble  of   ruin?     Such  occurrences  are  so  common  that 
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every  one  knows  of  them  ;  so  common,  that  they  may 
lead  us  to  wonder  whether  a  young  man  who  starts  in 
life  with  nothing  but  his  own  clear  brains,  his  own 
clever  hands,  and  his  own  strong  heart,  has  not  a  better 
capital  than  he  who  inherits  a  good  business  and  plenty  of 
money  without  them. 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  because  he  is  poor.  Poverty 
is  not  necessarily  a  great  stumbling-block  to  progress.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  from  the  lowly  places  to 
the  heights  of  ambition.  And  every  British  boy  has  now 
the  one  thing  which,  above  all  others,  gives  a  man  a  start 
in  life.  There  is  no  need  now  for  a  boy  to  write  his  sums 
on  odd  pieces  of  wood,  or  study  the  sign-posts  in  order  to 
learn  to  read.  An  education  is  to  be  for  ever  in  the  future 
of  England  the  birthright  of  her  children.  And  having 
this,  the  world  is  free  to  any  boy.  He  will  find  that  life  is 
a  battle  ;  but  it  will  be  quite  open  to  him  to  win.  It  is  a 
competitive  examination  all  through ;  and  always  the  best 
equipped,  the  most  clever,  and  the  most  persevering,  will 
carry  off  the  prizes.  Any  young  man,  therefore,  may 
aspire  to  wealth  and  honour.  In  England,  perhaps,  not 
less  than  in  America,  people  can  make  their  own  fortunes, 
or  lose  those  that  their  fathers  made.  It  depends  upon 
themselves  whether  they  shall  be,  in  the  fierce  battle  that  is 
being  fought,  the  victors  or  the  vanquished.  Let  them, 
therefore,  resolve  with  their  whole  heart  as  to  what  they 
will  do  and  be,  and  carry  their  purpose  through  all 
obstacles. 

But  the  second  lesson  taught  by  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  is,  that  although  success  is  possible  to  all,  only  a  few 
win  it. 

What  of  those  who  were  companions  of  the  two  boys  who 
became  heroes  ?  The  world  has  never  heard  of  them.  Why 
not  1  The  upward  path  was  as  free  to  them  as  to  these. 
They,   too,   could   have  borrowed  books ;   they,  too,  could 
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have  thought  wisely  ;  they,  too,  could  have  spoken  and 
acted.  Why  have  not  their  words  come  down  to  us,  their 
actions  won  renown  1 

We  know  that  there  is  another  power  than  his  own 
which  every  man  has  to  feel.  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
maketh  rich.'"  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  who  build  it."  But  still  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  man  himself.  Many  people  fail  who 
might  rise,  because  they  are  hindered  by  their  own  weak- 
nesses. Self-indulgence  is  at  the  source  of  much  that  spoils 
a  life.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  pamper  than  to  vigorously 
deny  self,  and  most  people  do  the  more  pleasant  thing  as 
far  as  they  can.  To  be  always  at  work  requires  a  strong 
whip,  and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  whip  ourselves.  No 
one  succeeds  in  life  who  only  does  just  what  he  is  com- 
pelled.  Incessant  industry  is  a  condition  of  success.  If 
Lincoln  had  contented  himself  with  splitting  a  dozen 
instead  of  a  hundred  rails  at  a  time ;  if  Garfield  had  risen 
late,  and  gone  to  bed  early  when  it  was  free  for  him  to 
choose  which  he  should  do,  we  should  never  have  heard  of 
either.  Their  habit  was  to  work,  and  to  keep  on  working, 
and  to  make  the  work  tell.  Some  people  work  by  fits  and 
starts  only — they  are  never  the  most  successful  men  ;  it  is 
those  who  are  always  in  earnest,  who  are  painstaking 
enough  to  look  again  and  again  at  the  same  thing,  and  to 
give  to  it  unwearied  attention,  who  succeed.  And  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  patience  with  which  a  man  attends 
to  all  the  details  of  his  work.  If  he  does  not  give  time  and 
thought  to  little  things  as  well  as  great,  he  will  not  be  as 
successful  as  he  might  be.  But  if  his  work  is  to  him  more 
than  his  ease,  and  more  than  his  comfort,  more,  indeed,  than 
all  beside,  he  will  not  only  succeed  in  it,  but  rise  by  it. 
And  each  can  measure  himself  by  these  tests,  and  so  know 
at  once  whether  he  will  be  one  of  the  few  who  triumph  or 
of  the  many  who  are  defeated. 
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Another  lesson  which  these  men  teach  is,  that  in 
every  great  life,  character  is  an  important  element  of 
success. 

These  men  were  great  because  they  were  good.  They 
Avere  truthful.  Even  as  boys  they  would  not  lie.  They 
gave  their  word  as  an  honourable  bond,  and  neither  would 
break  it.  And  because  they  were  trustworthy  they  were 
trusted.  The  nation  discovered,  what  individuals  had 
learnt,  that  the  most  implicit  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  them.  While  they  were  yet  young  it  was  known  that 
they  would  work  as  well  in  the  master's  absence  as  if  his 
eyes  were  upon  them.  And  as  they  grew  older,  and  filled 
more  important  positions,  the  same  repose  of  mind  was  felt 
in  regard  to  them.  They  both  illustrate  the  saying  of 
Jesus,  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is 
faithful  also  in  much."  And  this  quality  of  faithfulness 
contributed  more  than  a  little  to  their  prosperity.  We 
shall  find  it  the  same  in  every  instance.  Those  who  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon  cannot  hope  to  prosper.  Many  fail 
because  the  fiat  has  gone  forth — "  Unstable  as  water^  thou 
shalt  not  excel."  These  men  succeeded  because  they  were 
steadfast,  firm,  and  faithful,  and  also  because  they  were  self- 
controlled.  They  had  conquered  themselves,  and  therefore 
they  were  masters  of  others.  The  rulers  of  their  own 
spirits,  they  became  also  rulers  of  men.  If  this  element  be 
absent,  there  is  a  blemish  in  the  character  that  will  prevent 
it  from  becoming  really  great.  Only  weakness  allows  itself 
to  be  overcome. 

And,  then,  there  was  another  element  in  the  character  of 
these  two  men  that  had  much  to  do  with  their  excellence. 
"  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  who  is  the  servant  of  all."  They 
were  both  ministers  to  the  people.  It  was  for  services  that 
they  had  rendered  to  others  that  they  were  so  honourable 
and  honoured.  No  selfish  person  can  be  great.  No  one 
who  strives  for  place  and  power,  that  he  may  gratify  his  own 
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ambition,  can  ever  rise  to  the  highest  attitudes  of  human 
excellence.  But  such  were  not  these  men.  "  I  do  not 
wish  for  it  myself ;  but  if  I  can  be  useful,  I  am  willing  to 
occupy  the  position."  This  was  the  spirit  that  actuated  both 
men,  and  this  is  the  spirit  out  of  which  the  world's  real 
philanthropists  are  made.  It  is  those  who  "  are  at  leisure 
from  themselves "  who  are  the  best  servants ;  and  it  is 
these  men  who  become  benefactors,  liberators,  heroes. 

And  there  is  one  more  lesson  which  the  lives  of  Lincoln 
and  Garfield  teach,  and  it  is,  that  the  Christian  is  the 
highest  tyjoe  of  man.  Let  all  who  wish  to  do  the  best  with 
the  life  that  has  been  given  them,  turn  away  even  from  our 
New  World  Heroes  to  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World, 
and  whose  life  was  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  perfect  the 
world  has  ever  known.  And  was  not  He  also  martyred  1 
The  lessons  of  the  lives  of  the  Presidents  are  the  more 
impressive,  insomuch  as  they  were  copies  of  Him  ;  and  their 
deaths  do  but  faintly  show  forth  the  same  grand  truths  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  very  end  ;  for  greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HE  first  record  concerning  the  Garrison  family  in 
America  is  of  one  Joseph  Garrison,  an  English- 
man, who  received  an  allotment  of  land  in  the 
Puritan  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  River, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  farmer.  He  was  married 
on  his  thirtieth  birthday,  August  14th,  1764,  to  Mary 
Palmer,  and  had  issue  five  children.  The  youngest  of  the 
family  was  Abijah,  about  whose  infancy  there  is  a  story  of 
romantic  interest.  When  a  babe  his  mother  took  him  with 
her  in  a  boat  down  the  river  to  visit  her  father.  Before 
she  reached  the  end  of  her  journey  the  ice  broke  further 
up  the  river,  and  dashed  against  her  tiny  craft,  shattering 
it  to  pieces.  Taking  refuge  on  an  ice-cake,  she  wrapped 
her  babe  in  all  the  clothing  she  could  spare  from  her 
person,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  flung  him  on  to  the 
snow-covered  shore  ;  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  willow  branch, 
she  swung  herself  to  shore,  and  caught  up  her  babe  from 
its  snowy  bed  unhurt.  Through  the  help  of  friendly 
Indians  she  reached  her  father's  house  in  safety. 

The  infant  who  survived  this  perilous  journey  became 
the  father  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison.     He  grew  to  man's 
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estate  without  any  other  romantic  episode,  became  a  sea 
captain,  and  is  spoken  of  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as 
"  a  smart  man,  bright  at  most  everything,"  and  an 
"excellent  penman. "^  In  course  of  one  of  his  voyages 
he  called  at  Deer  Island,  and  during  his  brief  sojourn  there 
attended  a  religious  service,  where  his  eyes  fell  on  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl  attired  in  a  blue  habit.  When  the  meeting 
was  over,  the  love-smitten  sailor  accosted  the  young  woman 
as  "  Miss  Blue  Jacket,"  and  asked  leave  to  accompany  her 
home.  He  received  a  sharp  rebuff,  but  in  the  end  his 
assiduous  attentions  gained  the  heart  of  the  lovely  girl. 
Miss  Fanny  Lloyd  became  the  wife  of  Abijah  Garrison, 
and  the  mother  of  the  illustrious  slavery  agitator,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison. 

The  mother  who  gave  so  illustrious  a  son  to  the  world 
sprang  of  Irish  parentage,  and  was  born  at  Deer  Island,  in 
the  year  1776.  She  was  a  gay,  sprightly  girl,  with  a 
lovely  form  and  face,  and  a  mind  active,  vigorous,  and 
creative.  Her  spirit  was  early  sanctified  by  an  earnest, 
glowing  piety,  the  natural  outcome  of  a  pure,  emotional 
nature.  When  a  mere  girl  she  elected,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  her  parents,  to  join  the  despised  Baptists. 
In  consequence  she  was  driven  from  her  father's  house,  and 
had  to  seek  refuge  with  an  uncle.  Throughout  her  life 
she  remained  true  to  the  principles  for  which  she  had 
endured  such  bitter  persecution. 

Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  and  her  husband  went  to 
live  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and  there  on  the  10th 
of  December  1805,  in  a  little  frame  house,  her  first  child 
was  born,  and  named  after  an  uncle,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  Three  years  later,  and  after  the  birth  of  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Garrison  found  herself  left  with  her  three 
young  children  a  deserted  wife.  Her  husband  left  New- 
buryport  on  one  of  his  voyages,  but  never  again  returned 
^  Life  of  W.  L.  Garrison^  by  his  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  13, 
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to  his  home.  Of  his  deep  attachment  to  his  wife  there  is 
ample  proof,  but  drunkenness  was  his  besetting  sin,  and 
led  him  into  such  excesses  with  his  boon  companions  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  ended  his  days  in  Canada. 

Thus,  at  three  years  of  age,  little  Lloyd,  as  his  mother 
called  him,  was  left  without  a  father's  guidance.  His 
mother  was  young,  strong,  and  vigorous,  and  set  herself 
with  a  noble  heroism  to  fight  adversity  and  maintain  her 
little  ones  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  The  struggle  for 
existence  was  a  bitter  one  to  the  brave  woman.  Little 
Lloyd  was  forced  to  walk  the  streets  of  Newburyport 
selling  sticks  of  molasses  candy,  in  order  to  earn  a  few 
pennies  to  eke  out  the  family  funds.  Still  more  humiliat- 
ing to  the  lad  was  the  task  of  going  to  a  gentleman's 
mansion  to  beg  for  scraps ;  sensitively  he  tried  to  hide 
the  contents  of  his  tin-pail  from  the  taunting  street 
boys. 

Owing  to  his  mother's  removal  to  Lynn,  to  follow  the 
calling  of  a  sick-nurse,  Lloyd  was  left  to  the  care  of  Deacon 
Ezekiel  Bartlett  and  his  wife,  a  worthy  couple,  adherents 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Newburyport,  of  which  Mrs. 
Garrison  had  been  a  zealous  member.  In  the  house  of 
Deacon  Bartlett,  Lloyd  grew  into  an  exemplary  and  con- 
scientious boy.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning 
first  at  the  "writing  school,"  and  then  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Newburyport.  He  was  full  of  frolic,  fond  of 
boyish  games,  and  an  expert  swimmer.  He  inherited  his 
mother's  fondness  for  music,  and,  being  possessed  of  a  clear, 
flute-like  voice,  he  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  a  chorister 
in  the  Baptist  Church.  Out  of  school  hours  he  helped  to 
pay  for  his  board  by  assisting  Deacon  Bartlett  to  saw  and 
cut  wood.  Often  he  wished  that  he  had  not  to  follow  the 
worthy  deacon  about,  and  once,  when  especially  aggrieved 
at  the  restraint  exercised  over  him,  he  ran  away  with  an 

26 
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enterprising  comrade.  The  fugitives  were  recognised  by 
the  mail  coach  driver,  and  brought  back  in  disgrace. 

Lloyd  Garrison  was  successively  apprenticed  to  the  trades 
of  a  shoemaker  and  a  cabinetmaker,  but  neither  suited  the 
boy's  tastes.  The  "  divinity  which  shaped  his  ends  "  had 
designed  him  for  another  calling.  When  he  began  his  life- 
work — the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  of  America — he  was  possessed  of  an  invin- 
cible lever  to  move  the  world — 

"  What  need  of  help  ?     He  knew  how  types  were  set, 
He  had  a  dauntless  spirit  and  a  press."  ^ 

What  the  effect  would  have  been  on  the  Abolition  Move- 
ment in  the  States  if  young  Garrison  had  become  a  cabinet- 
maker instead  of  a  printer  it  is  now  fruitless  to  surmise. 
Things  were  ordered  wisely;  in  his  thirteenth  year  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  entered  the  printing  office  of  Mr.  Ephraim 
Allen,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Newhuryport  Herald,  and 
was  bound  an  apprentice  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  When 
he  began  his  work  as  a  printer  the  boy  felt  instinctively  that 
he  had  at  length  found  the  right  kind  of  occupation,  but  as 
he  watched  the  compositors  with  their  swift,  sure  move- 
ments cleverly  setting  up  the  type,  his  heart  sank  like  lead 
within  him ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  never  would  be  able 
to  acquire  such  deftness  and  skill. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the  young  apprentice 
became  an  inmate  of  his  master's  house.  As  it  was  situated 
close  to  Deacon  Bartlett's  house,  young  Garrison  had,  as  it 
were,  two  homes.  He  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to 
his  trade,  rapidly  became  an  expert  and  accurate  composi- 
tor, and  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  reading  of  poetry  and 
fiction.  His  chief  reading  consisted  of  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  and  the  poems  of  Byron,  Moore,  Pope,  Campbell, 
Scott,  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  life  in  a  newspaper  office 
naturally  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  imbibing 
^  "  Lines  on  W.  L,  Garrison,"  by  J.  R.  Lowell. 
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the  views  current  in  his  locality,  he  became  an  ardent 
Federalist. 

It  was  in  May  1822  that,  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  under 
the  nom  deplume  of  "An  Old  Bachelor,"  he  sent  secretly 
his  first  communication  to  the  columns  of  the  Herald.  The 
essay  was  entitled  "  Breach  of  the  Marriage  Promise," 
and  professed  to  be  the  reflections  of  an  old  bachelor 
on  a  recent  breach  of  promise  case  in  Boston,  The 
following  extract  is  very  entertaining  as  coming 
from  a  youth  of  sixteen: — "The  truth  is,  however, 
women  in  this  country  are  too  much  idolised  and  flattered ; 
therefore  they  are  pufied  up  and  inflated  with  pride  and 
self-conceit.  They  make  the  men  to  crouch,  beseech, 
supplicate,  wait  upon,  and  do  every  menial  service  for  them 
to  gain  their  favour  and  approbation ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
completely  subservient  to  every  whim  and  caprice  of  these 
changeable  mortals.  Women  generally  feel  their  import- 
ance, and  they  use  it  without  mercy. 

"  For  my  part,  notwithstanding,  I  am  determined  to  lead 
the  single  life,  and  not  trouble  myself  about  the  ladies."  ^ 

This  youthful  effusion  chanced  to  strike  Mr.  Allen's 
fancy,  and,  little  surmising  its  authorship,  he  handed  it 
to  young  Garrison  to  set  up  in  type.  Elated  by  this  first 
success,  the  delighted  youth  continued  for  the  space  of  a 
year  to  send  contributions  to  the  Herald,  abbreviating  his 
nom  de  plume  to  the  initials  A.  0.  B.  His  mother,  to 
•whom  he  alone  confided  his  secret,  was  far  from  being 
pleased  about  her  son's  literary  turn ;  she  told  him  in  one 
of  her  letters  that  A  may  stand  for  Ass,  0  for  Oaf,  and 
B  for  Blockhead ;  and  in  another  epistle  gave  him  the 
comforting  assurance  that  "authors  generally  starve  to 
death  in  some  garret  or  place  that  no  one  inhabits."  ^  In 
July.  1823  young  Garrison  obtained  leave  of  absence  from 

1  Eewlury-port  Herald,  May  21st,  1822. 

*  Life  of  W.  L.  Garrison,  by  his  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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the  printing  office  and  set  off  to  visit  his  mother,  to  assure 
her  of  his  well-being.  It  was  now  seven  years  since  he 
had  seen  her,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  joy  and  pain. 
He  had  left  her  a  robust  and  blooming  woman,  and  now 
he  beheld  her  worn  and  emaciated  by  disease.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Newburyport  he  received  the  sad  tidings 
of  her  death — a  blow  rendered  more  severe  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  sister. 

The  three  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship  were 
passed  pleasantly  in  Newburyport.  He  was  trusted 
by  his  master  with  the  entire  supervision  of  the  print- 
ing office,  and  for  a  short  period  with  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  Herald.  He  was  a  general  favourite 
with  his  friends  of  both  sexes,  was  full  of  health, 
youth,  and  vigour,  and  his  elegant  dress  and  gentlemanly 
manners  gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  Newburyport  beau. 
He  remained  warmly  attached  to  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
in  a  young  fellow-member,  William  Goss  Crocker,  who 
afterwards  became  a  missionary  to  Siberia,  he  found  a  con- 
genial friend,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  reading,  study,  and 
literary  composition.  He  was  the  means  of  establishing 
a  debating  society  known  as  the  Franklin  Club,  and  still 
continued  his  literary  contributions  to  the  Herald,  the  last 
being  an  "  Essay  on  Marriage,"  in  which  he  discusses  the 
subject  with  much  affectation  of  cynicism,  declaring  that 
"  of  all  the  conceits  that  ever  entered  into  the  brains  of  a 
wise  man,  that  of  marriage  is  the  most  ridiculous."^  This 
concluded  his  boyish  essays,  and  marked  the  close  of  his 
apprenticeship.  He  now  went  forth  from  the  Herald  office 
to  establish  a  paper  of  his  own. 

Three    months    after    quitting    the    Herald    office,    Mr, 

Garrison,   through  the  pecuniary   help  of  his  old  master, 

Mr.  Allen,   became  the  editor  and   publisher  of  the  Free 

Press  in  his  native  town  of  Newburyport.     At  the  onset 

^  Newburyport  Herald,  January  3rd,  1826, 
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of  his  editorial  career,  though  only  a  youth  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  adopted  the  independent  and  patriotic 
principles  which  remained  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  life.  The  title-page  of  the  Free  Press  had  for  its 
motto,  "  Our  Country,  Our  Whole  Country,  and  Nothing 
but  our  Country."  In  his  opening  address  the  editor  told 
his  readers,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that  "Reason  would 
prevail  with  him  more  than  popular  opinion,"  and  that  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Press  were  to  be  "  open,  magnanimous, 
and  free."^  He  did  the  larger  part  of  the  manual  labour 
connected  with  the  paper  himself,  having  only  a  boy  as  his 
assistant,  and  such  was  his  ability  to  think  with  clearness 
and  precision  that  all  his  editorials  were  set  up  by  him  at 
the  case  without  first  being  written  on  paper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Hemans  and  J.  G-. 
Whittier  contributed  to  the  poetry  column  of  the  Free 
Press.  One  morning  Mr.  Garrison  received  in  an  unknown 
handwriting  some  verses  entitled  "The  Exile's  Departure," 
signed  W.,  Haverhill,  June  1st,  1826.  "If  W.,  at  Haver- 
hill, will  continue  to  favour  us  with  pieces  beautiful  as  the 
one  inserted  in  our  poetical  department  of  to-day,  we  will 
esteem  it  a  favour,"  2  wrote  the  editor.  Discovering 
through  the  post-rider  the  address  of  the  anonymous  poet, 
Mr.  Garrison  rode  over  to  Haverhill,  called  at  the  house 
indicated,  and  discovered  a  blushing  Quaker  youth  working 
at  the  shoemaker's  bench.  This  was  the  rustic  bard,  and 
his  name  was  John  Greenleap  Whittier.  The  friend- 
ship thus  begun  with  the  Quaker  poet  lasted  throughout 
the  life  of  Lloyd  Garrison.  Side  by  side  the  poet  and  the 
agitator  worked,  each  in  his  own  way,  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Six  months  after  starting  the  Free  Press  Mr.  Garrison 
found  it  expedient  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  paper ; 

^  Free  Press,  March  22ncl,  1826. 
2  Free  Press,  June  1 826. 
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during  that  time,  however,  he  had  given  his  first  utterance 
on  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trafiic.  This  first  indication  of 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject  was  elicited  by  a  poem 
entitled  "Africa,"  which  was  the  work  of  a  woman.^  In 
December  1826,  after  having  withdrawn  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Free  Press,  Mr.  Garrison  set  out  for  Boston  to 
find  employment  in  that  city.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  he  wandered  from  oflace  to  office  seeking  a  situation ; 
at  length  he  found  one  with  the  firm  of  Lilley  &  White, 
printers.  It  was  during  this  period  spent  in  Boston  that 
he  mounted  the  bench  at  the  caucus,  and  essayed  to 
deliver  a  speech  which  he  had  carefully  composed  and 
memorised,  and  which  was  in  favour  of  nominating 
Harrison.  Gray  Otis,  the  great  Federal  leader,  to  a  seat 
in  Congress.  Garrison's  memory  failed  him  at  the  outset, 
but,  amid  the  applause  of  his  auditors,  he  pulled  his 
manuscript  from  his  hat,  and  read  his  speech  to  its  con- 
clusion, For  this  youthful  efibrt  he  was  severely  assailed 
by  a  writer  in  the  columns  of  the  Courier,  who  took 
exception  to  what  he  termed  "  the  audacious  interference  " 
of  so  young  and  unknown  a  man  at  the  caucus.  A  portion 
of  Mr.  Garrison's  reply  to  his  assailant  is  worthy  of 
quotation,  as  showing  the  sense  he  had  of  the  important 
part  which  he  was  destined  to  play  in  his  country's  history  : 
— "  I  sympathise  with  the  gentleman  in  the  difficulty  which 
he  found  to  learn  my  cognomination.  It  is  true  that  my 
acquaintance  in  this  city  is  limited.  I  have  sought  for 
none.  Let  me  assure  him,  however,  that  if  my  life  be 
spared,  my  name  shall  one  day  be  known  to  the  world — at 
least  to  such  extent  that  common  inquiry  shall  be  unneces- 
sary. This,  I  know,  will  be  deemed  excessive  vanity — but 
time  shall  prove  it  prophetic."^ 

After  changing  from   one   printing  office  to  another  in 

1  Free  Press,  May  18th.  1826. 

^  Boston  Courier,  July  14th,  1827. 
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Boston,  Mr.  Garrison  at  length  found  himself  setting  up 
type  in  the  office  of  the  Philanthropist,  a  paper  started  by 
the  Rev.  W,  Collier,  a  Baptist  city  missionary,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  started  the  first  paper  in  the 
world  devoted  to  the  temperance  cause.  On  the  4th  of 
January  1828,  the  editorship  of  this  paper  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Garrison,  and  at  this  time  also  began  his  friendship 
with  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  young  Quaker  who  was  the  first 
American  to  dedicate  his  life  to  preaching  the  gospel  of 
liberty  for  the  oppressed  slave.  In  pursuance  of  his 
mission  to  found  anti-slavery  societies  Benjamin  Lundy 
came  to  Boston,  and  at  the  boarding-house  of  Mr.  Collier 
met  Lloyd  Garrison,  in  whom  he  found  a  ready  sympathis'er. 
The  influence  of  Lundy's  visit  was  shortly  shown  by  a 
long  editorial  in  the  Philanthropist  on  the  "  Progress  of 
public  opinion  against  Intemperance,  Slavery,  and  War." 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  he  was  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  Benjamin  Lundy 
to  devote  his  life  to  philanthropy  and  reform.  This  friend- 
ship may  be  said  to  mark  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 

Shortly  after  Lundy  left  Boston,  Lloyd  Garrison  ex- 
changed the  editorship  of  the  Philanthropist  for  that  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Times,  a  paper  published  in  Bennington, 
Vermont,  to  promote  the  re-election  of  John  Quincey 
Adams  over  Andrew  Jackson ;  but  in  accepting  the  editor- 
ship of  this  paper  Garrison  stipulated  that  he  should  have 
liberty  to  advocate  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  Abolition, 
Temperance,  Peace,  and  Moral  Reform.  Carte  blanche  was 
accordingly  given  him.  During  his  six  months'  residence 
in  Bennington  he  proposed  the  formation  of  anti-slavery 
societies,  and  advocated  a  petition  to  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Columbia.  Meanwhile  Benjamin  Lundy  was 
watching  with  increasing  satisfaction  the  progress  of  his 
young  disciple,  and,  being  fully  convinced  of  his  earnestness 
in  the  cause  of  the  slave,  invited  him  to  come  to  Baltimore 
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to  assist  him  in  the  publication  of  the   Genius,   a  paper 
devoted  to  the  cause  which  they  both  had  at  heart. 

The  first  number  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipa- 
tion, under  the  new  auspices,  was  published  September  2nd, 
1829.  Mr.  Garrison  occupied  the  post  of  managing  editor, 
while  Lundy  went  forth  to  canvass  for  subscribers.  Both 
issued  addresses  to  the  public.  In  his,  Mr.  Garrison  stated 
that  all  his  energies  would  be  directed  towards  the  over- 
throw of  three  great  evils— Slavery,  Intemperance,  and 
War,  His  views  on  the  question  of  slavery  were  now 
taking  definite  shape.  He  declared  for  unreserved,  com- 
plete, and  immediate  emancipation ;  and  he  held  that  no 
compensation  should  be  given  to  slave-owners  for  the  loss 
of  their  slaves.  On  these  points  he  took  a  firm  and  stead- 
fast position.  With  regard  to  the  colonisation  scheme, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  sending  of  freed  negroes  to 
Siberia,  to  found  there  a  colony  of  blacks,  Mr.  Garrison 
took  up  an  antagonistic  position.  He  maintained  that  the 
scheme  was  inadequate,  and  that  the  blacks  should  have 
accorded  them  the  same  rights  as  American  citizens;  and 
instead  of  being  shipped  ofi"  to  Siberia,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  globe,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  America,  and 
have  equal  rights  with  the  white  men. 

One  feature  in  the  Genius  under  Garrison's  management 
was  a  department  called  "The  Ladies'  Repository,"  which 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  young  Quaker  lady, 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Chandler,  a  great  sympathiser  with  all 
eflForts  on  behalf  of  the  slaves,  who  tried  to  interest  her  sex 
in  the  movement.  Another  department  had  the  suggestive 
title,  "The  Black  List."  At  the  head  of  this  column  was 
placed  the  picture  of  a  chained  and  kneeling  negro,  with 
the  motto,  "  Am  not  I  a  Man  and  a  Brother  ? "  In  "  The 
Black  List"  Mr.  Garrison  recorded  each  week  some  of  the 
terrible  incidents  of  slavery — advertisements  of  slave 
auctions,   cases   of   kidnapping,    instances    of    cruelty   and 
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torture — which,  alas!  were  numerous  enough.  Under  "The 
Black  List"  in  the  Genius  of  November  13th,  1829,  he 
wrote  a  paragraph  on  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  held 
up  to  rebuke  Mr.  Francis  Todd,  a  Boston  citizen,  who  had 
allowed  one  of  his  vessels  to  carry  a  freight  of  slaves  to 
the  New  Orleans  market.  Mr.  Garrison  stated  that  he 
was  resolved  "to  cover  with  thick  infamy  all  who  were 
concerned  in  this  nefarious  business."  ^  The  result  of  this 
daring  expose  was  an  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Todd 
against  Garrison  for  libel  and  defamation  of  character. 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  found  guilty  of  the  charge,  and,  being 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  submit  to  imprisonment.  On  the  17th  April 
1830  he  entered  Baltimore  gaol  amid  shouts  of  "  Fresh 
fish !  fresh  fish  !  " — the  playful  salutation  with  which  the 
prisoners  greeted  a  new-comer. 

Thus  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  Lloyd  Garrison  was  in 
prison  for  his  opinions.  The  promptings  of  his  high  moral 
nature  had  early  matured  his  judgment ;  it  was  not  circum- 
stances, or  some  unlooked-for  event,  which  suddenly  thrust 
him  to  the  front,  but  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature.  He 
entered  prison  with  a  light  heart,  knowing  that  he  suffered 
infinitely  less  than  the  poor  slaves  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused.  He  was  even  cheerful  in  his  confinement,  and 
one  Sunday,  when  gazing  from  his  cell  window  on  a  crowd 
of  church-goers  who  had  been  caught  in  a  sudden  shower,  he 
congratulated  himself  that  he  was  in  such  snug  and  dry 
quarters,  "  A  similar  sensation,"  he  used  laughingly  to 
say,  "to  that  of  the  criminal  on  the  scaffold,  with  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  who  forgot  his  impending  doom  in  a 
temporary  sense  of  delight  over  his  secure  and  elevated 
position,  while  a  mad  bull  was  causing  the  spectators  below 
to  flee  for  their  lives." ^     After  enduring  seven  weeks  of 

1  Genius,  November  13tli,  1829. 

^  Life  of  W.  L.  Garrison,  by  his  Cliildren,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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imprisonment,  Mr.  Garrison  was  liberated  through  the 
kindness  of  a  philanthropic  New  York  merchant,  Mr, 
Arthur  Tappan,  who  came  forward  and  paid  the  fine.  On 
the  prison  walls  Mr.  Garrison  left  inscribed  a  beautiful 
sonnet  on  "  Freedom  of  the  Mind  " — 

"  Hi^h  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine, 

And  iron  gates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  baffle  his  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways: 
Yet  scorns  th'  immortal  mind  this  base  control ! 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  enclose  : 
Swifter  than  light,  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole, 

And,  in  a  flash,  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes  ! 
It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount — from  vale  to  vale ; 

It  wanders,  plucking  honeyed  fruits  and  flowers ; 
It  visits  home,  to  hear  the  fireside  tale. 

Or  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  joyous  hours  : 
'Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar. 
And  in  its  watches,  wearies  every  star  !" 

Mr.  Garrison  was  released  from  prison  on  the  5th  of  June 
1830,  and  he  immediately  set  out  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  States.  Opposition  fierce  and  vengeful 
dogged  his  path ;  the  name  of  "  Abolitionist  "  at  this  period 
was  one  of  hatred  and  reproach  ;  no  abuse  was  too  vile, 
no  calumny  too  strong  for  the  man  or  woman  who  dared 
in  the  States  of  America  to  proclaim  liberty  for  the  slave. 
The  Christian  churches,  to  their  everlasting  shame,  were 
amongst  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Abolition.  When  Mr. 
Garrison  entered  his  native  town  of  Newburyport  the 
churches  were  closed  against  him  ;  the  same  opposition  met 
him  in  Boston ;  not  a  single  Christian  church  in  that  city 
could  be  found  which  would  open  its  doors  to  the  friend  of 
the  negro.  But  if  the  churches  refused  Lloyd  Garrison 
admittance,  the  Hall  of  the  Infidels  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  there  he  delivered  three  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.     Although  at  this  period  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  ministers  in  the  States  either  opposed  Abolition  or  else 
took  refuge  in  silence,  here  and  there  one  man  was  to  be 
found  openly  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Lloyd  Garrison's 
first  audience  in  Boston  included  the  honoured  names  of 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  Henry  Ward,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  May,  Unitarian  minister  in  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
May  has  thus  described  the  occasion  : — "  Presently  the 
young  man  arose,  modestly,  but  with  an  air  of  calm 
determination,  and  delivered  such  a  lecture  as  he  only, 
I  believe  at  that  time,  could  have  written ;  for  he  only 
could  see  that  outrages  perpetrated  upon  Africans  were 
wrongs  done  to  our  common  humanity  ;  he  only,  I  believe, 
had  had  his  ears  so  completely  unstopped  of  'prejudice 
against  colour  '  that  the  cries  of  enslaved  black  men  and 
black  women  sounded  to  him  as  if  they  came  from  brothers 
and  sisters."  ^  To  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  Garrison  naturally 
turned  for  help  in  his  work,  but  he  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  "  that  he  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
already."  "  Then,"  said  Garrison  solemnly,  "  you  had  better 
let  all  your  irons  burn  than  neglect  your  duty  to  the 
slaves.  "2 

January  the  1st,  1831,  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  Abolition  Movement.  On  that  day  was 
issued  in  Boston,  by  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Isaac  Knapp,  the 
first  number  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Liberator,  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  one  end — the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  bore  as  its  motto :  "  Our  Country  is  the  World, — Our 
Countrymen  are  mankind"  So  great  was  the  poverty  of 
the  two  young  publishers  that  they  had  no  money  with 
which  to  purchase  the  first  reams  of  paper  for  printing  the 
Liberator,  but  after  much  difficulty  obtained  it  on  credit. 
In  Garrison's  editorial  address  were  these  memorable 
words: — "I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will 

'  ^  May's  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  18. 
^  L.  Garrison  and  his  Times,  by  0.  Johnson,  p.  44. 
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not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — And  I  will  be 
heard/'i  He  and  Knapp  announced  their  heroic  intention 
of  printing  the  Liberator  as  long  as  bread  and  water  would 
suflS.ce  to  keep  them  alive.  They  set  up  their  printing 
press  in  a  small  room  over  the  Old  Merchants'  Hall  at 
Boston.  This  mean  garret,  from  which  the  Liberator  was 
issued  weekly  for  several  years,  served  as  printing  office, 
living  room,  and  bedroom  for  Garrison,  Knapp,  and  their 
only  assistant,  a  negro  boy.     True, 

"  The  place  was  dark,  unfurnished,  and  mean  ; — 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began  !  "  ^ 

Alone,  unaided,  and  facing  the  bitterest  opposition, 
the  toilers  set  their  type  with  steadfast  hope,  and 
lived  on  bread  and  water.  The  effect  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Liberator  was  instantaneous.  To  use  the 
words  of  Garrison,  "No  sooner  did  that  little  sheet  make 
its  appearance  than  the  South  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions, as  if  it  had  been  invaded  by  an  army  with 
banners."^  The  consternation  and  vindictiveness  of  the 
slave-holders  was  iJnparalleled ;  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  letters  of  brutal  threatening  arriving  at  the  garret, 
and  the  State  of  Georgia  offered  5000  dollars  for  Garrison's 
life. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  Liberator  first  appeared  may 
be  dated  the  rapid  advance  of  Abolition  views  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America.  Mr.  Garrison's  obscure  little 
printing  office  became  the  rendezvous  of  philanthropists  and 
the  friends  of  freedom.  Ere  long,  in  the  little  schoolroom 
under  the  African  Baptist  Church  in  Belnap  Street,  Boston, 
the  first  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed  on  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  Liberator.     The  twelve  noble  men,  all  of 

^  Liberator,  1st  January  1831. 

2  "  Lines  ou  W.  L.  Garrison,"  by  J.  R.  Lowell. 

^  Life  of  Garrison,  by  G.  H.  Dyer,  p.  9. 
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whom  were  white,  who  affixed  their  names  to  the  preamble 
of  the  society  were  W.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Oliver  Johnson,  R. 
B.  Hall,  Arnold  Buffum,  W.  T.  Snelling,  John  E.  Fuller, 
Moses  Thacher,  Joshua  Coffin,  S.  B.  Newcomb,  Benjamin 
Bacon,  Isaac  Knapp,  and  Henry  K.  Stockton,  All  of  them 
were  poor,  and  their  efforts  seemed  meagre  and  likely  to  be 
futile ;  but  as  the  little  company  of  stalwart-hearted  men 
stepped  out  from  the  obscure  nigger-house  into  the  dark 
and  stormy  night,  Garrison  impressively  remarked — "We 
have  met  to-night  in  this  obscure  school-house ;  our  num- 
bers are  few  and  our  influence  limited  j  but,  mark  my 
predictions,  Faneuil  Hall  shall  ere  long  echo  with  the 
principles  we  have  set  forth.  We  shall  shake  the  nation 
by  their  mighty  power."  ^  The  words  were  truly  prophetic; 
before  three  years  had  passed  away  two  hundred  anti- 
slavery  societies  existed  in  America,  and  in  the  course  of 
seven  years  the  number  had  grown  to  more  than  two 
thousand. 

The  Liberator  now  became  the  mouthpiece  and  educator 
of  the  coloured  people.  In  its  columns  Mr.  Garrison  urged 
the  free  blacks  to  educate  their  children.  Seeing,  as  he  did, 
emancipation  looming  in  the  near  future,  he  was  anxious  to 
make  the  Africans  worthy  of  being  American  citizens  by 
stimulating  them  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  cultivate 
habits  of  self-reliance.  The  difficulties  which  beset  any 
attempt  at  educating  black  children  were  enormous,  as  the 
case  of  Miss  Prudence  Orandall  will  show.  This  lady  had 
generously  renounced  white  scholars  in  her  school  at  the 
village  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  in  order  that  she  might 
teach  the  coloured  children,  A  system  of  boycotting  was 
immediately  resorted  to  by  her  neighbours,  to  punish  her 
for  such  an  unwarrantable  action  as  teaching  black  children 
to  read.  The  shops  and  meeting-house  of  the  village  were 
closed  against  teacher  and  pupils  ;  physicians  would  not 
■^  Lloyd  Garrison  and  /lis  Times,  by  0.  Johnson,  p,  88. 
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attend  them  3  Miss  Crandall's  relatives  and  friends  were 
forbidden  to  visit  her  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines ;  the 
villagers  filled  the  well  near  her  house  with  manure,  and 
refused  to  let  her  have  water  from  any  other  source. 
Finally,  her  house  was  besmeared  with  filth,  assailed  with 
rotten  eggs  and  stones,  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  perpe- 
tration ^f  these  outrages  was  exposed  in  the  Liberator,  and 
in  language  so  scathing  that  even  Miss  Crandall  was  led  to 
interpose  on  prudential  considerations. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  already  lectured  far  and  wide  in  the 
States  on  the  subject  of  immediate  emancipation  ;  he  had 
also  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  African 
Colonisation,"  in  which  he  protested  against  the  scheme  of 
banishing  the  freed  negroes  to  remote  colonies,  instead  of 
making  them  American  citizens;  and  in  May  1833  he  set 
sail  for  England  to  proclaim  his  Abolition  views  in  that 
country.  He  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
and  proceeding  to  London  hy  rail — his  first  experience  of 
this  mode  of  travelling — he  laid  his  credentials  before  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  received  a  cordial  greeting  from 
the  friends  of  freedom,  and  was  invited  to  breakfast  at  the 
house  of  Mr,  Buxton,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Wilber- 
force.  When  Mr.  Garrison  arrived  at  his  house,  Mr. 
Buxton  looked  at  him  in  a  bewildered  way.  **  Why,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you  were  a  black  man ; " 
adding  that  he  never  thought  it  possible  that  a  white  man 
could  so  interest  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  blacks.  Mr. 
Garrison  used  to  declare  that  this  was  the  one  compliment 
paid  him  which  he  cared  to  remember. ^ 

During  his  stay  in  London  Mr.  Garrison  addressed  a 
large  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  where  he  was  supported  by 
the  Irish  Liberator,  Daniel  O'Connell.  He  also  visited  the 
two  great  leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  England 
— Clarkson  and  Wilberforce.  Of  the  latter  he  gives  an 
^  Life  of  Garrison,  by  G.  H.  Dyer,  p.  11. 
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interesting  portrait  : — "  When  we  were  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  his  pigmean  dimensions  would  have  excited 
feelings  almost  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  if  we  had  not 
instantly  been  struck  with  admiration  to  think  that  so 
small  a  body  could  contain  so  large  a  mind !  We  realised 
the  truth  of  Watt's  spiritual  phrenology,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  verse : — 


'  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul : 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.' 


Wilberforce  was  as  frail  and  slender  in  his  figure  as  is  Dr. 
Channing,  and  lower  in  stature  than  even  Benjamin  Lundy, 
the  Clarkson  of  our  country.  His  head  hung  droopingly 
upon  his  breast,  so  as  to  require  an  effort  of  the  body  to 
raise  it  when  he  spoke,  and  his  back  had  an  appearance  of 
crookedness ;  hence  in  walking  he  looked  exceedingly 
diminutive.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  probably  erect 
and  agile;  but  feeble  health,  long  continued,  had  thus 
marred  his  person  in  the  vale  of  time."! 

Three  weeks  before  Mr.  Garrison  left  England  Wilber- 
force breathed  his  last.  In  the  train  of  mourners,  composed 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  prelates,  philanthropists,  states- 
men, and  some  of  England's  proudest  aristocracy,  which 
followed  the  illustrious  dead  to  its  last  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  walked  Lloyd  Garrison.  He  was  the 
least  known  and  the  least  observed  among  the  crowd  of 
mourners,  yet  on  him  truly  the  mantle  of  Wilberforce  had 
fallen. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Garrison's  visit  to  England  was  that 
he  carried  back  with  him  to  America  the  hearty  sympathies 
of  the  English  anti-slavery  party,  and  a  protest  signed  by 

1  Liberator,  6,  7. 
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them  against  British  support  being  given  to  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  which  had  for  its  object  the  banishing 
of  freed  negroes  to  distant  colonies.  His  reception,  how- 
ever, on  his  return  to  his  native  land  was  a  "  warm  one." 
He  was  accused  of  having  been  to  England  in  order  to 
bring  disgrace  and  insult  on  America  by  holding  up  her 
institutions  to  abuse.  When  he  landed  in  New  York  5000 
people  turned  out  to  see  him  tarred  and  feathered.  He 
escaped  to  Boston,  but  there  again  was  further  hubbub  and 
more  excited  threats  against  him.  Gradually  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  and  he  was  again  at  work  with  his  anti- 
slavery  organisations. 

In  this  time  of  calumny  and  toil  Lloyd  Garrison  found  a 
brave  little  woman  who  was  willing  to  link  her  life  to  his. 
She  was  Miss  Helen  Benson,  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
merchant  of  Providence,  a  man  who  for  half  a  century  had 
been  opposed  to  slavery.  Helen  had  thus  been  reared  with 
anti-slavery  views ;  she  was,  too,  a  bright,  rosy  creature, 
full  of  gentleness  and  good  nature.  In  the  family  circle 
she  went  by  the  name  of  "  Peace  and  Plenty."  With  this 
charming  and  soul-refreshing  wife  Mr.  Garrison  settled 
down  at  Freedom's  Cottage,  situated  three  miles  from 
Boston.  There  was  his  haven  of  happiness  after  the  storms 
of  adverse  criticisms  and  the  tempests  of  newspaper 
strife. 

Each  month  Mr.  Garrison's  anti-slavery  sentiments 
became  more  pronounced,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  slavery  had  become  a  political  question,  and 
must  be  a  Test  at  the  Ballot  Box.  The  weak  and 
timorous  supporters  of  the  cause  grew  frightened  at  his 
strong  language  and  coercive  measures.  There  was  a  split 
in  the  camp  of  the  Abolitionists,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  anti-slavery  society,  whose  object  was 
to  put  down  Garrison.  The  slavery  party  was  now  divided 
into    Garrisonites    and    Anti  -  Garrisonites.     The    feeling 
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against  Garrison  was  carefully  fostered  by  his  old  enemies 
of  the  Colonisation  Society,  and  many  good  and  worthy 
Abolitionists  grew  to  think  him  a  fanatic  and  a  demagogue. 
The  following  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Emerson's  maiden  aunt : — 
"  Why  do  you  have  that  Garrison  engaged  in  your  cause  1" 
she  asked  of  an  anti-slavery  friend.  The  reply  was  a  true 
statement  of  Mr.  Garrison's  unselfish  labour  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  As  the  narrative  proceeded  the  good  lady's  face 
brightened,  and  she  exclaimed  at  the  conclusion,  "  Why, 
he  ought  to  be  canonised."^ 

In  the  seventeenth  number  of  the  Liberator  Mr. 
Garrison  had  substituted  for  the  plain  heading  an  orna- 
mental one,  surmounted  by  an  effective  picture  of  a  slave 
market,  where  all  the  agonies  of  family  separation  were 
depicted,  and  where  men  and  women  were  being  examined 
like  cattle  at  a  market ;  near  by  was  represented  a  whip- 
ping post  with  the  victim  being  flogged.  This  ghastly 
picture,  coupled  with  Mr.  Garrison's  scathing  editorials, 
roused  the  South  and  its  sympathisers  into  a  frenzy  of 
resentment.  Garrison  was  denounced  as  a  madman,  a 
fanatic,  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a  promoter  of 
rebellion.  Calumny  was  poured  upon  him  from  all  sides. 
If  thei'e  was  insubordination  among  the  slaves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  rebellion  led  by  Nat  Turner,  the  planters  put 
all  the  blame  at  Garrison's  door.  The  result  was  the  most 
diabolic  threats  against  his  life.  Editors  tried  to  incite 
mobs  to  do  him  violence,  fines  and  imprisonment  were 
imposed  on  coloured  people  who  took  in  the  Liberator,  and 
the  whites  were  in  some  places  under  penalty  for  circu- 
lating it.  In  fact  so  great  did  the  "  nigger  panic  "  become 
in  the-  Southern  States,  that  the  Post  Office  authorities 
refused  to  transmit  anti-slavery  literature.  A  large 
demonstration  of  the  Whig  Party  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Abolitionists   up  to 

^  Life  of  Garrison,  by  his  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 
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public  odium,  as  disorganisers  seeking  unconstitutional 
onds  by  unconstitutional  means.  This  wild  flood  of  hate 
and  jealousy  grew  larger  and  larger,  until  it  burst  upon 
Lloyd  Garrisoa  in  the  mighty  torrent  of  the  Boston 
mob. 


CHAPTER  II. 


^N  the  21st  of  October  1836  was  held  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
in  the  hall  adjoining  the  Anti-Slavery  office,  46 
Washington  Street.  Only  ladies  were  invited  to 
attend,  and  the  address  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  English 
Anti-Slavery  agent,  Mr.  Thompson ;  but  owing  to  the 
threats  which  were  sent  to  that  gentleman,  he  deemed  it 
expedient  not  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Garrison  undertook  to 
speak  in  his  place.  On  entering  the  hall  Mr.  Garrison 
found  a  crowd  of  noisy  young  men  who  had  intruded 
themselves  into  the  ladies'  meeting.  After  kindly  request- 
ing them  to  withdraw,  and  finding  they  refused  to  comply, 
he  retired  himself,  thinking  that  his  presence  there  was 
causing  the  disturbance.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  the 
lady  president,  with  calm  demeanour,  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  This  for  a  time  awed  the  ruffians  into  order, 
but  when  the  transaction  of  the  business  began  they 
became  furious.  Outside  the  building  a  mob  of  five 
thousand  "gentlemen,"  men  of  property  and  standing,  had 
assembled  to  assault  thirty  ladies.  These  heroic  women, 
whom  sympathy  with  the  slave  had  drawn  from  the 
seclusion  of  their  homes,  proceeded  amid  the  tumult  to 
transact  the  business  of  their  Society.  Ere  long  the  violence 
of  the  mob  compelled  them  to  adjourn  to  a  friend's  house. 
The  mob  now  turned  its  spite  on  Garrison.     It  was  known 
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that  he  was  in  the  Anti-Slavery  office,  and  a  desperate 
eft'ort  was  made  to  burst  open  the  door  and  secure  him. 
The  Mayor  appeared,  and  to  appease  the  rioters  tore  down 
the  Anti-Slavery  sign  from  the  building,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail ;  the  air  was  rent  with  cries  of  "  Garrison  !  " 
"Garrison  !  "  "Lynch  him  !"  "  To  the  gallows  with  him  !  " 
The  heroic  man  was  willing  to  face  the  mob,  but  his  friends 
hurried  him  through  a  back  window  into  a  workshop,  where 
the  men  placed  him  in  hiding  behind  piles  of  boards. 
It  was  of  no  avail ;  the  mob  burst  upon  him,  dragged  him 
from  his  hiding-place  to  the  window  with  the  intention  of 
dashing  him  into  the  street  below,  but  from  the  crowd  came 
cries  of  "Don't  hurt  him,"  "Don't  hurt  him,"  "  He  is  an 
American."  His  persecutors  now  coiled  a  rope  round  him, 
intending  to  drag  him  along  the  streets  as  an  object  of 
shame  to  the  place  where  the  tar  kettle  was  being  prepared. 
Mr.  Garrison  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  calm 
exterior.  He  advanced  to  the  window,  and  bowing  to  the 
yelling  mob  beneath,  began  quietly  to  descend.  Before  his 
feet  touched  the  ground  three  valiant  men  seized  him, 
hoisted  him  shoulder  high,  and  bore  him  along,  beating  off 
the  infuriated  attacks  of  the  mob  as  best  they  could,  to  the 
city  hall.  During  this  frightful  progress  Mr.  Garrison's 
clothing  was  nearly  all  torn  from  his  body  by  the  clutching 
hands  of  the  yelling  and  frantic  mob.  The  loss  of  his 
spectacles  rendered  him  blind  to  the  surging  throng  of 
menacing  faces  around  him,  and  his  face  wore  a  calm, 
placid  exterior,  as  though  unconscious  of  his  peril.  When 
he  reached  the  city  hall,  the  Mayor,  in  order  to  save  his 
life,  proposed  to  commit  him  to  prison,  ostensibly  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  I  Extraordinary  as  the  suggestion 
was,  Mr.  Garrison  saw  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  A 
hack  was  called  to  the  door,  and  he  entered  it  without 
molestation,  as  during  the  interval  he  had  arrayed  himself 
in  borrowed  clothing,  and  in  this  new  garb  escaped  detec' 
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tion.  But  as  the  vehicle  drove  off  the  mob  recognised  him, 
and  a  scene  followed  which  beggars  description.  They 
clung  to  the  wheels  of  the  cab,  they  seized  hold  of  the 
horses,  they  tried  to  drag  him  out  of  the  vehicle,  but  all  to 
no  purpose;  the  police  repulsed  them  vigorously,  and  the 
car-driver  lustily  used  his  whip  not  only  upon  the  horses 
but  upon  the  hands  and  heads  of  the  rioters.  After  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  Garrison  reached  the  city  gaol;  a 
desperate  attempt  was  made  to  seize  him  as  he  alighted, 
but  he  was  safely  hurried  into  a  cell  and  locked  up  from 
his  persecutors.  On  the  walls  of  the  cell  he  has  left 
recorded  these  words — "William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  put 
into  this  cell  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  1st,  1835, 
to  save  him  from  the  violence  of  a  respectable  mob  who 
sought  to  destroy  him  for  preaching  the  abominable  and 
dangerous  doctrine  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  all  oppression  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  God."^ 

The  most  shocking  and  surprising  feature  of  the  Boston 
mob  was  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  rabble,  but  was 
planned  and  executed  by  gentlemen  of  property  and  stand- 
ing. The  representatives  of  the  law  scarcely  interfered  in 
the  matter,  and  the  legislators  from  the  State  House  stood 
as  spectators.  From  the  secular,  and  also  from  the  religious 
press,  there  came  no  sympathy  for  the  hunted  and  defence- 
less man,  but  he  and  his  fellow-Abolitionists  were  actually 
accused  of  causing  the  riot.  In  reviewing  the  transaction, 
Garrison  wrote — *'  The  truth  that  we  utter  is  impalpable, 
yet  real;  it  cannot  be  thrust  down  by  brute  force,  nor 
pierced  with  a  dagger,  nor  bribed  with  gold,  nor  overcome 
by  the  application  of  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers."  Years 
afterwards  he  said  that  "  a  shower  of  brickbats  had  a 
remarkably  tonic  effect,  materially  strengthening  to  the 
backbone.  "2 

1  Life,  by  0.  Johnson,  p.  200. 
*  Life,  by  O.  Johnson. 
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Miss  Harriet  Martineau  was  a  visitor  in  Boston  at  the 
time  Mr.  Garrison  was  mobbed.  She  witnessed  the  scene, 
and  had  frequent  interviews  with  Mr.  Garrison  afterwards. 
She  thus  writes  of  the  first  meeting  with  him — "  His 
aspect  put  to  flight  in  an  instant  what  prejudices  his 
slanderers  had  raised  in  me.  I  was  wholly  taken  by- 
surprise.  It  was  a  countenance  glowing  with  health,  and 
wholly  expressive  of  purity,  animation,  and  gentleness.  I 
did  not  wonder  at  the  citizen  who,  seeing  a  print  of  Garri- 
son in  a  shop  window  without  a  name  to  it,  went  in  and 
bought  it,  and  framed  it  as  the  most  saint-like  of  counten- 
ances. The  end  of  the  story  is  that  when  the  citizen  found 
whose  portrait  he  had  been  hanging  up  in  his  parlour,  he 
took  the  print  out  of  the  frame  and  huddled  it  away.  .  .  . 
Every  conversation  I  had  with  him  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  sagacity  is  the  most  striking  attribute  of  his  conversa- 
tion. It  has  none  of  the  severity,  the  harshness,  the  bad 
taste  of  his  writing ;  it  is  as  gladsome  as  his  countenance, 
and  as  gentle  as  his  voice.  Through  the  whole  of  his 
deportment  breathes  the  heart  at  ease ;  and  this  it  is,  I 
think,  more  than  all  his  distinct  claims,  which  attaches 
his  personal  friends  to  him  with  an  almost  idolatrous 
aflPection."! 

The  night  after  the  Boston  mob  was  passed  by  Mr. 
Garrison  in  the  city  prison.  The  next  morning,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  he  left  for  Brooklyn,  where  he  passed 
a  brief  period  of  retirement.  He  could  not  rest  away 
from  his  work  for  long,  and  after  a  short  holiday  he  boldly 
entered  again  the  city  of  Boston.  The  recent  excitement 
had  subsided,  and  he  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  without 
molestation.  Still  the  reign  of  terror  was  unabated  in  the 
South,  and  received  a  further  impetus  from  President 
Jackson's  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  made  the  most 
bitter  allegations  against  the  Abolitionists.  His  proposal 
^  Letter  of  H.  Martineau,  Life  of  Oarrison,  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  70. 
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to  close  the  mails  against  anti-slavery  publication!?  gave 
the  key-note  to  the  policy  of  repression  which  manifested 
itself  throughout  the  year  1836  in  popular  outrages.  Well 
did  Emerson  write  to  Oarlyle,  "  We  have  had  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  mobs  and  mob-like  legislation,  and 
even  mob-like  judicature,  which  have  betrayed  an  almost 
godless  state  of  society."^ 

Mr,  Garrison,  owing  to  ill-health,  had  been  less  con- 
spicuous in  the  anti-slavery  movement  since  the  time  of 
the  Boston  mob,  but  in  September  1836  he  left  Brooklyn, 
and  again  set  up  house-keeping  in  Boston.  The  anti- 
slavery  leaven  was  fast  working  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
new  societies  were  being  formed  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 
The  chief  business  of  these  societies  now  was  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas.  In  November  1836,  Mr,  Garrison  attended  a 
Convention  at  New  York  of  seventy  agents,  who  were 
preparing  to  go  forth  throughout  the  country  on  an 
anti-slavery  mission.  One  notable  feature  of  this  Con- 
vention was  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  inviting  the 
two  sisters,  Angelina  and  Sarah  Grirak^  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  "  Women's  Question  "  was  at  this 
time  coming  under  consideration.  When  Mr.  Garrison 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave  he  coupled  with  it  the 
emancipation  of  women  from  the  fetters  which  prevented 
their  full  development.  The  action  of  the  New  York 
Convention  in  permitting  Momen  to  speak  in  public  was 
a  sign  of  the  times.  The  ignominy  which  Mr.  Garrison 
brought  upon  himself  through  espousing  the  women's  cause 
succeeding  events  will  show. 

The  assaults  which  Mr,  Garrison  had  now  to  face  were 

distinctly  clerical  and  sectarian.     The  first  one  came  in  the 

shape  of  the   "Pastoral  Letter,"  a  document  sent  by  the 

General    Association    of    Massachusetts   to   the    Orthodox 

^  Emerson's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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Congregational  Churches  under  its  care.  It  was  issued 
July  1837,  and  had  two  distinct  aims — to  complete  the 
sealing  of  the  churches  against  anti-slavery  lecturers ;  and 
to  put  down  the  Grimk^  sisters,  who  by  their  anti-slavery 
lectures  were  gaining  many  converts  to  the  cause  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts.  In  this  latter  respect  the  "Pastoral 
Letter"  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  "Women's 
Rights  agitation  in  America. 

The  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  which  was  being  diligently 
enforced  by  ministers  from  their  pulpits,  was  further 
bolstered  up  by  the  "Clerical  Appeal,"  issued  shortly  after- 
wards by  five  anti-slavery  clergymen,  the  two  most  promi- 
nent being  Charles  Fitch  and  Joseph  H.  Towne,  both 
Boston  ministers.  These  now  came  forward,  although  they 
were  in  sympathy  with  abolition,  with  a  budget  of  com- 
plaints against  Mr.  Garrison,  using  the  New  England 
Spectator  as  their  medium.  A  second  and  a  third  "  Clerical 
Appeal"  followed,  and  in  each  the  aim  was  to  damage  Mr. 
Garrison's  character  by  accusing  him  of  holding  heretical 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  doctrine  of  human  perfection.  Some  time  previously 
Mr.  Garrison  had  reviewed  in  the  Liberator  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  Beecher,  and  had  made  in  the  course  of  his  criticism 
some  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  every  day  holy, 
not  merely  one  in  seven.  He  did  not  wish  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  less  holy,  but  other  days  more  so.  A  poem  by 
Mr.  Garrison,  entitled  "  True  Best,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Liberator,  breathed  his  sentiments  on  this  question  in 
the  concluding  lines  : — 

"  Never  from  rectitude  to  swerve. 

Though  by  the  powers  of  hell  pursued  ; 
To  consecrate,  without  reserve, 
All  wo  possess  in  doing  good. 

to  keep 
Not  one  in  seven,  but  all  da3's  liol}'^ !  " 
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Mr.  Garrison's  ideas  at  this  time  were  undoubtedly 
taking  a  wider  range.  The  universal  ferment  of  thought, 
out  of  which  arose  the  Transcendental  School  of  New 
England,  was  influencing  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men. 
Old  institutions,  whether  sacred  or  secular,  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  stand  secure  on  the  mere  plea  of  custom — 
they  must  be  brought  to  the  test,  proved  in  the  furnace  of 
reason,  and  if  unable  to  stand  the  crucible  they  were  cast 
away  as  dross.  There  was  a  new  consciousness  springing 
up ;  men  became  aware  that  they  had  a  soul,  and  grew 
correspondingly  reflective  and  self-reliant.  One  phase  of 
this  awakening  was  the  doctrine  of  "  Perfectionism,"  whose 
chief  apostle  was  John  Humphrey  Noyes.  In  the  spring 
of  1837  Mr.  Garrison  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
and  undoubtedly  imbibed  some  of  his  views  on  the  doctrine 
of  Perfection  ;  this  is  evinced  in  the  tone  which  the  writings 
of  the  anti-slavery  leader  took  at  this  period. 

The  attack  upon  Mr.  Garrison  on  account  of  his  "views" 
had  the  effect  of  rallying  his  friends  around  him.  The 
"  Clerical  Appeals "  were  denounced  by  the  anti-slavery 
societies  from  east  to  west.  The  cry  of  "  heresy "  was 
powerless  to  move  the  hearts  of  true  Abolitionists  from 
faith  in  the  man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slave.  Whatever  his  views  might  be  on  Sab- 
bath observance,  or  whatever  his  belief  in  the  doctrino  of 
"  Perfectionism,"  he  was  at  least  actuated  by  a  sincere 
regard  for  truth  ;  and  if  he  assailed  the  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox,  it  was  not  from  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  but  rather 
from  a  desire  to  see  the  spirit  of  Christ  rise  triumphant 
over  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  men.  While  Southern 
pulpits  rang  with  denunciations  of  abolition,  and  incited 
the  mob  to  violence  against  anti-slavery  leaders  ;  while  the 
Sacred  Book  was  used  by  Christian  ministers  as  an  argu- 
ment for  slavery,  and  Christian  churches  were  closed 
against  the  men  who  pleaded  for   the   slave,  small  wonder 
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was  it  that  Lloyd  Garrison  was  led  to  exclaim  that 
Christianity  did  not  necessarily  reside  in  the  orthodox 
churches. 

The  next  points  of  attack  by  his  enemies  were  Mr. 
Garrison's  non-resistance  views,  and  his  championship  of 
"  Women's  Rights,"  In  his  editorial  address  in  the 
Liberator,  December  1837,  he  set  forth  his  peace  policy  in 
unmistakable  language.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
Quakers  in  this  matter,  and  maintained  that  physical  force 
was  not  permissible  in  any  case,  whether  in  the  settlements 
of  the  disputes  of  foreign  nations,  or  in  the  internal 
government  of  a  country,  or  in  the  affairs  of  private  life. 
He  contended  that  no  force  should  be  used  save  that  of 
moral  suasion.  He  denounced  the  "  Principle  of  Violence" 
in  every  relation  of  life  whatsoever.  The  concluding  sen- 
tence of  his  address  on  "Peace"  was  devoted  to  the 
women's  question  : — "  As  our  object  is  universal  eman- 
cipation,— to  redeem  women  as  well  as  men  from  a  servile 
to  an  equal  condition, — we  shall  go  for  the  Rights  op 
Woman  to  the  utmost  extent."^  That  portion  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  who  endorsed  Mr.  Garrison's  views  held 
a  Peace  Convention  in  Boston,  September  1838,  at  which 
resolutions  favouring  non-resistance  were  passed.  A  paper, 
entitled  The  Non- Resistant,  was  started  on  peace  principles, 
having  for  its  motto,  "'Resist  not  Evil.' — Jesus  Christ." 
Mr.  Garrison  was  assisted  in  conducting  this  paper  by  Mrs. 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Quincy. 

The  anti-slavery  party  was  becoming  more  divided ;  a 
split  took  place  in  its  ranks,  and  a  Convention  was  held  at 
New  York  to  organise  an  anti-slavery  political  party,  and 
to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
Gerrit  Smith  was  the  leading  spirit  of  this  party.  Mr. 
Garrison  denounced  its  acts  as  presumptuous. 

In  May  1840,  Mr.  Garrison,  in  company  with  other 
^  Liberator,  December  1837. 
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American  delegates,  white  and  black,  male  and  female, 
attended  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  in  London.  When 
the  American  delegates  reached  London  they  found  that 
a  committee  of  the  Convention  had  decided  that  ladies 
were  not  admissible  as  delegates.  The  American  ladies 
who  had  laboured  unremittingly  in  the  slavery  cause,  and 
who,  commissioned  by  a  section  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
were  refused  admittance  because  they  were  women. 
"What!"  said  Sir  John  Bowring;  "American  women 
coming  to  England  as  the  representatives  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Association  not  to  be  welcomed  ?  What !  are 
they  not  to  be  welcomed  with  honour — not  to  be  put  in 
the  seats  of  dignity  1"^  The  committee  would  not  yield, 
and  the  ladies  were  relegated  to  the  gallery  as  spectators. 
Mr.  Garrison  did  not  arrive  until  the  Confei'ence  had  been 
in  session  for  a  week.  When  he  found  that  the  credentials 
of  the  women  delegates  had  been  dishonoured,  he  refused 
to  take  his  place  in  the  Convention,  but  sat  beside  the 
banished  ladies  in  the  gallery.  He  refused  to  make  one 
of  an  assembly  which  violated  the  principles  of  freedom 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  women.  The 
spectacle  was  ridiculous — an  Anti-Slavery  Convention  with 
Garrison  sitting  apart  as  a  spectator.  The  committee 
implored  and  besought  him  to  come  down ;  the  ladies 
used  their  influence  too ;  but  he  was  implacable :  there 
he  sat  to  the  end  6f  the  Convention.  "  Wherever  the 
M'Gregor  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table,"  and  throughout 
the  sitting  of  the  Conference  that  little  niche  in  the  gallery 
where  the  great  anti-slavery  leader  sat  became  the  absorbing 
point  of  interest.  He  won  universal  respect  for  the  atti- 
tude which  he  assumed.  Three  other  delegates  followed  his 
example,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Sir  John  Bowring,  with 
Lady  Byron  and  Harriet  Martineau,  took  their  seats  beside 
^  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times,  by  O.  Johnson,  p.  350. 
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him.  He  afterwards  said,  "  If  there  is  any  one  act  of  my 
life  of  which  I  am  particularly  proud,  it  is  in  refusing  to  join 
such  a  body  [the  London  Conference]  on  terms  -which  were 
manifestly  reproachful  to  my  constituents,  and  unjust  to  the 
cause  of  liberty."^ 

When  the  Convention  was  over,  Mr.  Garrison  made  a 
tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  disseminating 
his  anti-slavery  views,  and  giving  hearty  support  to  all 
classes  of  people  who  were  struggling  for  liberty.  On  his 
return  to  America  he  was  received  by  his  coloured  friends 
with  many  manifestations  of  kindness  and  welcome. 

Mr.  Garrison  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  third  time 
in  1846;  this  time  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Glasgow  Emancipation  Society,  who  desired  the  aid  of 
his  powerful  appeals  to  convince  the  agents  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  of  the  iniquity  they  were  committing 
by  collecting  funds  for  church  purposes  from  the  slave- 
holders of  America.  Scotland  was  in  a  furore  of  excite- 
ment at  the  Free  Church  for  receiving  the  price  of  blood 
into  its  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  building  churches  and 
paying   ministers  to  preach   the  gospel.     Cries  of    "Send 

BACK     THE     MONEY  !  "      "  SeND     BACK     THE     MONEY  !  "     rang 

through  the  country.  Public  meetings  were  held,  speeches 
were  made,  and  pamphlets  were  written  to  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Garrison  used  his 
forcible  eloquence,  Mr.  Thompson  and  other  eminent  anti- 
slavery  men  added  their  protest,  but  without  avail.  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  refused  to  give  up  the  gains  it 
had  received  from  the  American  slave-holders. 

^  Life  and  Times  of  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  0.  Johnson,  p.  351. 


CHAPTER  III. 


N  America  the  anti-slavery  struggle  grew  fiercer 
each  year.  In  1850  Congress  passed  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  which  empowered  slave-owners 
to  capture  runaway  slaves  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Northern  towns,  and  commanded  that  the  govern- 
ment officials  should  aid  the  slave-hunter  in  his  search. 
The  result  was  that  many  black  men  who  had  purchased 
their  freedom,  and  were  residing  with  their  wives  and 
families  as  respected  inhabitants  in  the  Northern  towns, 
were  dx'agged  back  to  slavery  by  unscrupulous  slave- 
hunters,  who  swore  that  they  were  their  property.  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Torris  Cabin,  Hildreth's  White 
Slave,  and  the  anti-slavery  poems  of  Whittier  and  Lowell 
threw  the  North  into  a  paroxysm  of  anger  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Against  this  iniquitous  law 
Garrison  lifted  up  his  mighty  voice  until  it  rang  through 
the  hills  and  vales  of  New  England,  summoning  the  friends 
of  freedom  to  the  rescue.  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  Union,  had  thrown  in  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  in  order  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  South.  So  great  was  his  apostasy  that  he 
set  up  the  doctrine  that  resistance  to  the  slave-catching 
statute  was  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  punish- 
able by  death.  This  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  furnished 
Garrison   with    fresh    arguments    against     slavery.     Anti- 
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slavery  societies  were  increasing  rapidly,  but  so  also  was 
the  spirit  of  opposition.  The  mob  spirit  revived,  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  in  New  York  was  invaded  by  a  band 
of  ruffians,  headed  by  Isaiah  Rynders,  but  Mr.  Garrison's 
tact  and  coolness  as  chairman  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
disturbers,  A  subsequent  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the 
same  set,  and  in  1851-52  the  Society,  unable  to  secure  any 
hall  or  church  in  New  York  in  which  to  hold  its  meetings, 
removed  to  a  neighbouring  town.  In  1853  public  senti- 
ment had  so  far  come  round  in  favour  of  the  Abolitionists 
that  the  Society  again  held  its  meetings  in  New  York. 

The  feeling  between  North  and  South  waxed  bitterer  and 
bitterer,  until  the  quarrel  was  brought  for  decision  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  Civil  War  for  ever  settled  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Emancipation  Act  of  President  Lincoln  was  passed  July 
1862.  In  1865  the  war  terminated  in  victory  to  the 
North ;  the  power  of  the  slave-owner  was  for  ever  crushed, 
and  four  millions  of  liberated  slaves  sang  their  song  of 
Jubilee.  Through  the  years  of  the  war  Mr.  Garrison's 
efforts  had  not  relaxed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  when, 
the  warfare  over,  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  placed  again 
on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  from  which  Southern  rebels 
had  once  hurled  it  down,  Mr.  Garrison  attended  the  cere- 
mony as  a  guest  of  the  Government.  In  company  with 
the  Honourable  G.  Thompson,  the  English  champion  of  the 
slave,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mr.  Garrison 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Charleston  in  the  Arago.  When 
the  illustrious  trio  landed  they  were  met  with  a  demon- 
stration of  enthusiasm.  On  the  following  days,  after  the 
ceremony  at  Fort  Sumter,  meetings  of  Freedmen  were  held 
to  honour  Garrison,  the  veteran  agitator.  The  coloured 
people  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
Speaker's  stand. 

Lloyd  Garrison  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  fruit  of 
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his  labours  achieved.  Pie  it  was  who  had  organised  the 
lirst  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  America  in  the  obscure  "  nigger- 
house  "  at  Boston ;  through  thirty  years  he  had  watched 
the  rapid  growth  of  kindred  societies,  and  now  he 
was  able  to  dissolve  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
because  slavery  being  dead  in  the  States  of  America 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  it.  "My  vocation," 
said  he,  "  as  an  Abolitionist,  thank  God,  is  ended." 
The  Liberator,  which  for  thirty-five  years  had  been 
the  mouthpiece  of  liberty,  was  discontinued  December 
1865.  In  an  impressive  valedictory,  Mr,  Garrison  said  : 
— "The  object  for  which  the  Liberator  was  commenced 
— the  extermination  of  chattel  slavery  —  having  been 
gloriously  consummated,  it  seems  to  me  specially  appro- 
priate to  let  its  existence  cover  the  historical  period  of 
the  great  struggle ;  leaving  what  remains  to  be  done  to 
complete  the  work  of  emancipation  to  other  instrumentali- 
ties (of  which  I  hope  to  avail  myself),  under  new  auspices, 
with  more  abundant  means,  and  with  millions  instead  of 
hundreds  for  allies.  .  ,  I  began  the  Liberator  without 
a  subscriber,  and  I  end  it — it  gives  me  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion to  say — without  a  farthing  as  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  patronage  extended  to  it  during  thirty-five  years  of 
unremitted  labour.  .  .  .  Never  had  a  journal  to  look  such 
opposition  in  the  face — never  was  one  so  constantly  belied 
and  caricatured.  If  it  had  advocated  all  the  crimes  for- 
bidden by  the  moral  law  of  God  and  the  statutes  of  the 
State,  instead  of  vindicating  the  sacred  claims  of 
oppressed  and  bleeding  humanity,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  vehemently  denounced  or  more  indignantly 
repudiated."  1 

In  1867,  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
Garrison  again  visited  Europe.      After  spending  some  time 
with  his  children,  who  were  at  school  in  Paris,  he  came  to 
1  Liberator,  December  1865. 
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London  in  the  month  of  June.  On  the  20th  of  that 
month  a  great  public  breakfast  was  given  in  his  honour  in 
St.  James'  Hall.  Mr.  John  Bright  occupied  the  chair,  and 
in  his  opening  address  referred  in  terms  of  highest  praise 
to  the  part  Mr.  Garrison  had  played  in  the  Abolition 
Movement.  An  official  address,  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Garrison.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  his  speech  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  Mr.  Garrison's  labours ;  aiid  many  other  men,  distin- 
guished in  literature,  science,  and  politics,  testified  by  their 
presence  at  the  breakfast  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
great  anti-slavery  agitator  was  held.  In  the  large  towns 
throuijhout  Entrland  and  Scotland  was  manifested  the 
same  spirit  of  approbation,  which  came  alike  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  from  men  of  diverse  religious 
beliefs  and  diverse  political  opinions.  The  nobility  and 
the  humble  toilers  for  bread,  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
and  statesmen  of  every  party,  delighted  to  honour  the 
veteran  anti-slavery  leader. 

Ten  years  later  Mr.  Garrison  again  crossed  the  Atlantic ; 
but  this  time,  owing  to  feeble  health,  he  was  forced  to 
forego  the  excitement  of  public  receptions,  and  spent  his 
time  chiefly  amid  the  lovely  scenery  of  rural  England.  He 
showed  himself  as  ready  as  in  his  robust  days  to  lend  his 
support  to  any  movement  which  had  for  its  object  social 
and  moral  reform :  Temperance,  Moral  Purity,  Women's 
Suffrage,  and  kindred  societies,  had  his  hearty  co-operation. 
At  Liverpool  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  and  joined  heartily  with  her  in  her  eflforts  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  The 
last  fourteen  years  of  Mr.  Garrison's  life  were  devoted  to 
reformatory  and  philanthropic  labours.  His  advice  upon 
public  questions  was  widely  sought,  and  his  judgment 
held  in  high  respect.  Though  he  had  cast  off  the  rdle 
of    Abolitionist    as    now     no    longer    necessary,    he   had 
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always  the  good  of  the  coloured  people  at  heart,  and 
aided  by  voice  and  pen  their  efforts  for  self  -  im- 
provement. 

Though  the  life  of  Lloyd  Garrison  was  spent  so  largely 
in  the  public  arena,  he  maintained  a  domestic  life  so  genial, 
warm,  and  tender,  that  it  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to  lift  the 
curtain.  His  home  during  his  latter  years  was  at  Rock- 
ledge,  Roxbury,  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  1864. 
Four  years  later  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars  was  raised  by 
his  admirers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  presented  to 
him  as  a  provision  for  his  declining  years.  In  1876  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife  created  a  void  in  his  life  which 
could  never  be  filled.  Gradually  his  own  health  declined, 
until,  on  the  24th  of  May  1879,  he  breathed  his  last  at 
the  house  of  his  married  daughter  in  New  York,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  consult  a  physician. 

The  remains  of  the  great  philanthropist  were  removed  to 
Roxbury,  to  be  interred  by  those  of  his  beloved  wife  in  the 
cemetery  of  Forest  Hills.  At  his  funeral  a  number  of 
friends  and  fellow-workers  in  the  anti-slavery  movement 
paid  their  last  tribute  of  respect.  Two  coloured  men  were 
among  the  pall-bearers,  and  a  quartette  of  coloured  singers 
sang  the  funeral  hymn.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  great 
orator  of  the  Abolition  Movement,  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  over  his  friend  and  coadjutor.  In  an  eloquent 
passage  he  thus  apostrophised  him  : — "  Though  the  clouds 
rest  for  a  moment  to-day  on  the  great  work  that  you  set 
your  heart  to  accomplish,  God  in  his  love  let  you  see  that 
your  work  was  done;  that  one  thing,  by  his  blessing  on 
your  efforts,  is  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  change. 
While  that  ear  could  listen  God  gave  what  he  has  so 
rarely  given  to  man — the  plaudits  and  prayers  of  four 
millions  of  victims,  thanking  you  for  emancipation;  and 
through  the  clouds  of  to-day  your  heart,  as  it  ceased  to 
beat,   felt  certain,    certain,   that  whether  one   flag  or  two 

28 
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shall   rule  this   continent  in  time  to  come,   one   thing  is 
settled — it  never  henceforth  can  be  trodden  by  a  slave  ! "  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  character  of 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  his  pertinacity.  When  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  emancipating  the  slave  he  stood  alone, 
utterly  alone,  as  far  as  human  helpers  went.  He  had 
neither  friends,  influence,  nor  money.  One  other  poor  man 
and  a  negro  boy  were  his  only  coadjutors  in  printing  the 
first  sheets  of  the  Liberator,  a  paper  which  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
issue  of  which  was  the  most  important  event  in  the  whole 
history  of  Emancipation.  That  little  sheet,  so  momentous 
in  results,  was  issued  by  a  man  who  starved  in  a  garret  on 
bread  and  water,  that  he  might  give  a  voice  to  his  convic- 
tions. Garrison's  root  was  not  genius,  not  great  abilities, 
but  character.  He  was  possessed  of  an  earnest  spirit,  in- 
vincible courage,  a  high  moral  nature,  and  plain,  robust 
common  sense.  His  achievements  were  the  result  of  a 
steady,  faithful,  fervent  energy.  Though  possessing  none  of 
the  brilliant  oratorical  powers  of  his  friend  Wendell  Phillips, 
his  earnestness  never  failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  an 
audience.  He  appealed  powerfully  to  reason  and  conscience, 
and  his  influence  over  men  was  immense.  Theologic  specu- 
lations troubled  him  but  little  :  he  was  absorbed  in  the 
application  of  great  moral  principles.  No  taint  of  self- 
seeking  ever  marred  his  efforts ;  he  thought  little  of  him- 
self, everything  of  the  cause.  His  was  the  joy  to  see  the 
ends  for  which  he  worked  achieved — his  labours  crowned 
with  success. 

"  0 !  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong, 
Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain  ; 
Ye  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain  !  " 

— Lowell. 

'■  "  Funeral  Oration  on  L.  Garrison,"  by  Wendell  Phillips. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


1' 

1 

F  America  can  be  said  to  have  an  aristocracy  of 
birth,  it  is  to  the  Old  Dominion  of  Virginia  that 
it  belongs.  Before  the  War  of  Independence 
the  planters  of  Virginia,  most  of  them  scions  of 
some  noble  family  of  the  Old  Country,  dwelt  upon  their 
vast  acres  in  patriarchal  style.  They  built  for  themselves 
stately  mansions  on  the  Potomac  or  James  River,  gathered 
around  them  swarms  of  obsequious  black  servants,  and  dis- 
pensed lavisli  liospitality.  In  summer  their  pleasure-boats 
made  gay  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  and  in  winter  they 
followed  the  hounds  in  good  old  English  fashion.  Their 
ships  carried  tobacco — the  only  produce  which  they  troubled 
themselves  to  cultivate — to  the  ports  of  London  or  Bristol, 
returning  with  articles  of  elegance  and  fashion,  silks  and 
laces  for  the  ladies,  clothes  of  the  latest  mode  for  the 
gentlemen,  and  furnishings  of  handsome  and  elegant 
design  to  adorn  their  spacious  mansions.  When  these 
Virginian  gentry  visited  their  friends  and  neighbours,  they 
travelled  with  their  retainers  in  a  state  almost  feudal. 
Boundless  in  wealth,  luxurious  in  habits,  haughty  and 
arrogant  in  manner,  profuse  in  hospitality,  of  courtly  and 
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polished  bearing,  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  throne  and 
Church  of  England,  such  were  the  sons  of  aristocratic 
Virginia,  and  such  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Bayard  of 
modern  times — the  courtly  soldier,  General  Robert  Lee. 

His  family  was  illustrious  both  in  England  and  America, 
and  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  when 
its  founder,  Launcelot  Lee,  from  Loudon  in  France,  was 
one  whom  William  the  Conqueror  rewarded  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  in  England  by  the  grant  of  a  fine  estate 
in  Essex.  A  later  member  of  the  family  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Third  Crusade,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  for 
his  services  was  created  Earl  of  Lichfield.  The  armour 
worn  by  him  in  the  crusade  is  still  exhibited  in  the  Horse 
Armoury  of  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  in  the  year 
1641  that  Richard  Lee,  a  descendant  of  the  Crusader, 
accompanied  Governor  Berkley  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 
as  Colonial  Secretary.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence 
and  popular  manners,  and  had  great  influence  over  the 
colonists,  and  very  materially  aided  the  Governor  in  his 
task  of  administration.  Thus  early  the  Lees  were 
identified  with  Virginia.  Thomas  Lee,  the  grandson  of  the 
first  emigrant,  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
early  history  of  Virginia,  and  was  successively  President  of 
the  Council  and  Governor  of  the  Colony.  He  is  known  in 
colonial  history  as  "President  Lee."^  It  was  for  him  that 
the  East  India  Company  built  the  mansion  house  of  Strat- 
ford, in  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia.  This  fine  edifice, 
which  is  still  standing,  became  the  ancestral  residence  of 
the  Lee  family,  and  in  it  the  famous  General  of  the  Con- 
federate army  was  born.  When  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence came  the  Lees  embraced  the  patriotic  side ;  they 
fought  side  by  side  with  Washington  in  the  field,  and  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  Virginia  pleaded  the  cause  of  their 
country.  To  Richard  Henry  Lee  is  due  the  stirring 
^  Memoirs  of  General  R.  Lcc,  by  A.  L.  Loug,  p.  19. 
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resolution  of  the  10th  of  June  1776,  which  claimed  the 
right  of  independence  for  the  colonies  of  America.  Thus  in 
England  and  in  America,  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of 
war,  the  Lees  were  honoured  and  esteemed  for  their  services, 
and  history  does  not  record  a  deed  which  blemishes  the 
honour  of  their  name. 

Henry  Lee,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  at  Dumfries,  on  the  Potomac,  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  abandoned  the  study  of 
law  to  join  the  army  of  Washington,  just  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  with  the  mother  country.  He  served 
throughout  the  war  with  distinction,  earning  for  himself 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  while  the  corps 
under  his  command  was  known  as  "  Lee's  Legion."  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  three  times  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia.  He  prepared,  by  direction  of  Congress,  a  eulogy 
on  Washington  after  his  death,  and  in  this  eulogy  occurred 
the  words,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,"  which  are  invariably  associated  with 
the  name  of  George  Washington.  He  married  for  his  first 
wife  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  Lee,  of 
Stratford  ;  she  died  in  1790.  He  was  subsequently  married 
to  Mrs,  Anne  Hill  Carter,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Carter, 
of  Shirley;  the  third  son  of  this  marriage  was  General 
Robert  Lee. 

Robert  Lee  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January  1807,  in 
the  Stratford  mansion,  the  ancient  manor-house  of  the 
Lee  family  in  Virginia.  The  house  was  one  of  those 
substantial  buildings,  large,  spacious,  and  with  walls 
of  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  with  which  Cumberland 
County,  Virginia,  was  studded.  Not  far  from  it  were  the 
Washington  mansion  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  my  Lord 
Fairfax's  residence  of  Greenway  Court,  while  the  mansion 
houses  of  the  Careys,  the  Harrisons,  and  the  Randolphs 
stood  at  varying  distances  throughout  the  county.     In  this 
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home  of  his  ancestors  Robert  Lee  passed  the  lirst  four 
years  of  his  life.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  his 
father,  Genera^  Lee,  removed  to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia, 
so  that  his  family  might  have  educational  advantages  which 
could  not  be  so  well  procured  at  Stratford  mansion.  In 
1817  the  General  was  obliged  to  leave  Alexandria  in  order 
to  seek  relief  from  bodily  disease  in  the  West  Indies.  From 
this  trip  he  never  returned ;  he  died  the  following  year. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  Robert  was  eleven 
years  of  age ;  but  young  as  he  was,  the  absence  of  his  elder 
brothers,  and  the  delicate  health  of  his  mother,  caused 
unusual  responsibilities  to  rest  upon  his  shoulders.  People 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Lees  during  their  residence 
at  this  time  in  Alexandria  have  an  abiding  recollection  of 
Robert's  filial  devotion  to  his  widowed  mother.  He  did 
the  marketing,  attended  to  housekeeping  duties,  looked 
after  his  mother's  horses,  and  managed  the  general  finances, 
under  his  mother's  wise  direction,  with  skilful  economy. 
There  are  records  of  the  boy  leaving  his  school  frolics  and 
companions  to  accompany  his  mother  on  her  daily  drive. 
It  was  he  who  carried  the  helpless  invalid  to  the  carriage, 
arranged  her  cushions,  and  tried  to  converse  brightly  so 
that  she  might  be  entertained  during  the  drive,  and  her 
melancholy  spirits  raised  to  cheerfulness. 

He  attended  the  Alexandria  Academy,  where  the  same 
correct  deportment  distinguished  him.  He  was  a  diligent, 
attentive,  methodical  student,  and  quiet  and  gentle  in 
behaviour.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  choose  his  voca- 
tion in  life,  he  elected  to  be  a  soldier — a  very  natural  selec- 
tion in  one  who  came  of  a  race  which  at  difl'erent  periods 
in  the  history  of  both  England  and  America  had  been  so 
distinguished  in  military  affairs.  The  spirit  of  Launcelot 
Lee  the  Norman,  of  Lionel  Lee  the  Crusader,  and  of  his 
father,  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  dwelt  in  the  boy  Robert. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  West  Point  Academy 
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as  a  cadet.  He  was  an  earnest,  diligent  student,  and 
graduated  at  the  completion  of  his  four  years'  course  with 
very  creditable  honours.  He  was  regarded  by  his  family 
and  friends  as  a  youth  of  great  promise.  He  was  admired 
for  his  personal  beauty  and  attractive  manners,  and  re- 
spected for  his  exemplary  conduct ;  he  used  neither  intoxi- 
cants nor  tobacco,  and  appears  to  have  been  absolutely 
without  youthful  vices;  still  he  gave  no  evidence  of  quali- 
ties which  pointed  to  a  career  of  exceptional  brilliance,  A 
cousin  of  his  relates  that  on  one  occasion  Robert's  face 
arrested  his  attention,  as  giving  indication  of  future  great- 
ness. He  writes: — "We  were  all  seated  around  the  table 
at  night,  Robert  reading.  I  looked  up,  and  my  eye  fell 
upon  his  face  in  perfect  repose,  and  the  thought  at  once 
passed  through  my  mind  :  '  You  certainly  look  more  like 
a  great  man  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen.'  The  same 
idea  presented  itself  to  me  as  I  looked  at  him  in  Christ 
Church,  Alexandria,  during  the  same  visit." ^  But  gene- 
rally he  was  regarded  merely  as  a  promising  young  man. 

From  a  boy  Robert  Lee  had  been  a  visitor  at  Arlington, 
the  mansion  house  of  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  step- 
son of  General  Washington.  Mary,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Mr.  Custis,  had  been  Robert's  playmate  in  child- 
hood, and  as  he  reached  years  of  maturity  his  intimacy  with 
her  ripened  into  love,  Mr.  Custis  sought  a  more  brilliant 
match  for  his  accomplished  and  wealthy  daughter,  but  the 
lovely  and  wilful  young  heiress  would  have  her  own  sweet 
way,  and  plighted  her  troth  to  the  handsome  young  cadet. 
It  was  a  first  love  on  either  side,  and  was  a  lasting  one. 
Their  marriage  took  place  in  June  1831,  two  years  after 
Robert  Lee's  graduation  at  West  Point.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  fine  old  mansion 
of  Arlington,  and  was  attended  by  the  lengthened  marriage 
festivities  customary  at  that  time  in  Virginia, 
^  Memoirs,  by  Goueral  Loiiy,  p.  liO. 
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The  alliance  was  considered  a  brilliant  one  for  young 
Lieutenant  Lee.  His  bride  owned  the  mansion  houses  and 
accompanying  lands  of  Arlington,  the  White  House  on 
the  Pamunky  River — the  latter  had  been  the  possession 
of  her  grandmother,  Martha  Custis,  the  wife  of  General 
Washington — and  a  multitude  of  slaves.  The  newly- 
wedded  couple  began  housekeeping  in  good  old  Virginian 
style  at  Arlington.  The  home  was  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Virginia  heights  opposite  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
overlooking  a  broad  stretch  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  wooded 
background  of  distant  hills  and  valleys. 

For  several  years  after  his  marriage  Lieutenant  Lee  was 
engaged  in  engineering  duty  at  Old  Point,  Virginia.  In 
1835  he  was  appointed  assistant  astronomer  on  the  com- 
mission for  marking  out  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  The  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  was 
stationed  at  Washington  as  assistant  to  Chief  Engineer 
Colonel  Gratiot.  At  this  period  his  handsome  figure  was 
daily  seen  mounted  on  a  Virginian  bay  horse,  riding  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Arlington  and  Washington. 
In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
continued  to  pursue  his  duties  as  military  engineer,  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  in  a  manner  which  drew  forth 
the  praise  of  his  superiors.  His  domestic  life  at  Arlington 
was  peaceful  and  happy ;  children  were  born  to  him, 
congenial  guests  graced  his  table,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  State  more  loved  and  respected  than  he.  He  was 
conspicuous  in  the  mind  of  one  friend,^  who  writes  of  him 
for  never  having  uttered  a  word  among  his  most  intimate 
associates  that  might  not  have  been  spoken  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  refined  woman. 

The  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  opened  a  wider  field  for  Captain  Lee,  and  gave 
1  Mr.  Eveleth. 
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liiu)  the  opportunity  for  displaying  those  military  talents 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the  encroachment  of  the 
United  States  upon  Mexican  territory.  Texas  had  with- 
drawn her  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  had  joined  the  United 
States.  To  guard  the  new  territory,  an  army  under 
General  Taylor  was  placed  on  the  confines  of  Texas.  In 
January  1846  he  made  a  forward  movement  from  the  old 
boundary  line  of  Texas,  and  this  movement  was  considered 
by  the  Mexican  commander  equal  to  a  declaration  of 
hostilities ;  he  immediately  attacked  General  Taylor's 
army.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
were  fought  on  Texan  soil,  after  which.  General  Taylor 
crossed  the  river  and  carried  the  war  into  Mexico.  The 
plan  of  military  operations  was  to  invade  Mexico  on  three 
diflferent  lines.  General  Taylor  was  to  lead  an  army  to  the 
interior,  General  Kearney  to  move  towards  New  Mexico 
and  California,  while  a  third  column,  under  General  Wood, 
was  to  seize  the  northern  departments  of  Mexico. 

Captain  Lee  first  entered  the  field  of  war  with  General 
Wood's  column,  and  while  with  it  performed  very  important 
service  as  a  scout,  riding  forty  miles  with  only  a  Mexican 
guide  through  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  enemy  was 
supposed  to  lie  encamped,  and  where  at  any  moment  he 
might  have  been  confronted  by  Mexican  soldiers.  Having 
made  the  necessary  reconnaissances,  he  returned  to  report 
to  General  Wood,  and  after  only  three  hours'  rest  set  ofi" 
again  on  the  same  journey  to  lead  a  body  of  cavalry. 
After  General  Taylor's  victory  at  Buena  Vista,  in  which 
Santa  Anna's  army  of  20,000  Mexicans  was  utterly  routed 
by  500  Americans,  the  war  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
where  Captain  Lee  had  been  serving,  was  practically  at  an 
end.     But  his  services  were  in  request  elsewhere. 

General  Scott  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  operate 
against    Vera    Cruz    and    the   city    of   Mexico.        At    the 
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General's  special  request  Captain  Lee  joined  the  expedition. 
The  troops  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  9th  of  March  1847, 
and  immediately  began  to  invest  the  city,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.  To  Captain  Lee  was  entrusted  the 
establishment  of  the  batteries  and  other  details  of  the 
siege,  which  he  carried  through  with  such  promptitude  that 
in  eleven  days  all  was  ready  for  the  bombardment  to  begin. 
On  the  29th  of  March  Vera  Cruz  surrendered.  Shortly 
afterwards  Captain  Lee  was  appointed  on  the  personal 
staff  of  General  Scott,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on 
important  matters  connected  with  the  war,  and  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

After  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  General  Scott  prepared 
to  march  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  found  his  way  inter- 
cepted by  the  army  of  Santa  Anna  at  Cerro  Gordo.  The 
latter  place  was  so  formidably  defended  by  heavy  batteries 
at  every  turn  of  the  zigzag  road  among  the  spurs  of 
mountains,  that  a  direct  attack  was  not  deemed  prudent, 
and  upon  Captain  Lee  fell  the  duty  of  making  reconnais- 
sances in  search  of  some  more  practicable  route.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  Lee  and  his  band  of  pioneers  found  a 
passable  way,  along  which  a  large  force  was  sent,  which, 
without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  gained  a 
position  from  which  they  were  able  to  storm  and  carry 
the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo.  In  his  report  of  this  battle 
General  Scott  makes  special  mention  of  the  important 
services  rendered  by  Captain  Lee  in  his  indefatigable 
reconnaissances. 

An  interesting  incident  is  related  regarding  one  of  these 
reconnaissances.  Captain  Lee,  absorbed  in  his  explorations, 
had  ventured  away  from  his  company,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  alone  in  a  position  of  great  danger  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  He  took  refuge  beneath  a  fallen  tree.  While 
lying  hidden  in  this  perilous  covert  the  enemies'  soldiers 
came  constantly  backwards  and   forwards  to  a  spring  of 
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water  near  by,  and  even  sat  and  conversed  on  the  tree 
under  which  Lee  was  lying.  There  he  was  forced  to  lie, 
without  means  of  escape,  until  night  came  on  and  darkness 
shrouded  his  movements. 

In  the  campaign  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,   Captain  Lee 

achieved    still    further  renown  by   his  journey  across  the 

Pedregal,    a    large   surface    of   volcanic    rocks    and   scorife 

broken  into  sharp  ridges  and  deep  fissures,  which  formed 

an    unbroken     field    of     desolation    for    some    distance, 

most    difficult   of    passage.     Near   to   this    fearful    region 

was     Contreras,    where    the    Mexicans    were    encamped. 

A     portion     of     the     American     army    had     made     its 

way   across   the   Pedregal,    and   was  preparing  to   attack 

Contreras,    but    it  was    necessary  for   a   message    to    be 

carried    back   to   General    Scott    at   the    village   of    San 

Augustin,  in  order  that  he  might  send  troops  for  co-operation 

early  the  next  morning.     Captain  Lee  undertook  to  bear 

the  message.      The    night   was  dark,  and  the  rain  fell   in 

torrents  when  he  set  forth,  without  company,  to  cross  the 

Pedregal,  a  field  of  volcanic  rock,  pathless  and  precipitous ; 

scarcely  a  step  could  he   take  without  danger  of   death. 

Enemies   lurked   on    every   side,   and    his   only  means   of 

getting  over  the  ground   was  by  springing  from   rock   to 

rock,  the  points  of  which  were  too  sharp  to  allow  both  feet 

to  rest  on  them   at  once.       Incredible   as   it    seems,   Lee 

performed  the  feat,  gave  his  message  to  General  Scott,  and 

through  the  early  morning  hours  was  busy  collecting  forces 

to  combine  in  attack  with  the  portion  of  the  army  on  the 

other  side  of  the  Pedregal.     The  result  of   the  combined 

movement    was   the   brilliant   victory    of   Contreras.       In 

referring  to  these  operations  General  Scott  speaks  of  Lee's 

journey  across  the  Pedregal  as  "the  greatest  feat  of  physical 

and  moral  courage  performed  hy  any  individual,   in  my 

knowledge,  pr^nding  the  campaign."^ 

^  Memoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  58. 
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After  victorious  battles  at  Churubusco  and  Molino  del 
Rey,  General  Taylor's  army  rapidly  advanced  upon  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Captain  Lee  and  other  officers  were  kept 
engaged  in  making  reconnaissances.  Previous  to  the  fall 
of  Mexico,  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  war,  the  storm- 
ing of  the  heights  of  Chapultepec,  took  place.  In  this 
crowning  engagement  with  the  enemy  Captain  Lee  was 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  rear  from  loss  of 
blood.  The  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital  brought  the 
war  to  a  victorious  conclusion  for  America. 

Captain  Lee  had  distinguished  himself  throughout  the 
campaign.  General  Scott  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  valour  and  military  genius,  and  had  given  him 
steady  promotion.  After  his  gallant  conduct  at  Cerro 
Gordo  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  major  ;  his  services 
at  Contreras  and  Churubusco  brought  him  the  additional 
brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  after  Chapultepec  he 
was  nominated  for  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  negotiations  with  Mexico  Colonel 
Lee  returned  home  crowned  with  honours,  having  earned 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
country's  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  II. 


|FTER  his  return  from  Mexico,  Colonel  Lee  resumed 
his  duties  as  military  engineer,  being  engaged 
from  1849  to  1852  in  the  construction  of  the 
fortifications  at  Baltimore.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  of  West  Point,  a  post  which  he  occupied 
for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  greatly  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  Academy.  He  left  West  Point  for  duty  in 
the  Western  Territories,  where  the  frequent  Indian  out- 
breaks rendered  an  increase  of  the  army  necessary  for 
protecting  the  frontiers.  Congress  authorised  the  raising 
of  new  regiments  for  the  purpose.  To  one  of  these  new 
regiments  Colonel  Lee  was  attached  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
and  set  off  for  Western  Texas,  where  his  regiment  was 
employed,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
arduous  task  of  repressing  the  assaults  of  the  savage  tribes, 
and  punishing  them  for  their  outrages.  There  were  no 
serious  encounters,  but  a  series  of  petty  frays,  and  an  ever- 
vigilant  watch  was  needed  on  the  part  of  tlie  soldiers. 
Events,  however,  were  arising  which  brought  Colonel  Lee's 
unsatisfactory  life  on  the  frontier  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
and  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  fanie. 

The  burning  question  of  slavery  had  brought  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  America  to  open  rupture.  As  event 
succeeded  event  the  feud  waxed  hotter  and  fiercer,  until  the 
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daring  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  slaves,  and  forming  them  into  a  free  and 
separate  community,  roused  the  South  into  bitterest  anger. 
Colonel  Lee  had  shortly  arrived  from  the  Western  frontier, 
and  was  at  Arlington  when  John  Brown's  capture  of 
Harper's  Ferry  took  place.  General  Scott  was  absent  from 
Washington  at  the  time ;  it  was  to  Colonel  Lee,  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  called  for  help.  He  took 
command  of  the  body  of  hastily  gathered  militia  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  John  Brown,  with  a  party 
of  sixteen  whites  and  five  blacks,  held  possession  of  the 
government  arsenal.  Brown  refused  to  surrender,  and 
Colonel  Lee  was  forced  to  capture  the  place  by  storm. 

The  following  year  saw  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
an  anti-slavery  man,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
This  settled  the  action  of  the  enraged  and  discontented 
Southern  States;  they  seceded  from  the  Union,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Confederacy,  and  chose  as  their  President 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.  The  North  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  right  of  the  Southern  States  to  secede,  and  both  sides 
prepared  to  settle  the  question  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
On  the  13th  of  April  1861  the  Confederates  attacked  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbour.  The  second  day  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter  President  Lincoln  called  for  75,000 
volunteers,  and  throughout  the  Northern  States  sounded 
the  preparations  for  war.  The  President  announced  his 
intention  of  crushing  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  in  the 
seceded  States;  they,  in  their  turn,  determined  to  fight  to 
the  death  rather  than  be  coerced  into  a  union  which  had 
grown  irksome  to  them.  A  letter  written  by  Colonel  Lee 
to  his  son  will  be  of  special  interest,  as  showing  the  very 
moderate  views  held  by  him  at  this  period  of  the  crisis  in 
his  country's  history  : — 

"The  South,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  aggrieved  by  the 
acts  of  the  North,  as  you  say.    I  feel  the  aggression,  and  am 
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willing  to  take  every  proper  step  for  redress.  It  is  the 
principle  I  contend  for,  not  individual  or  private  benefit. 
As  an  American  citizen  I  take  great  pride  in  my  country, 
her  prosperity,  and  her  institutions,  and  would  defend 
any  State  if  her  rights  were  invaded.  But  I  can 
anticipate  no  greater  calamity  for  the  country  than  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  It  would  be  an  accumulation  of 
all  the  evils  we  complain  of,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  but  honour  for  its  preservation.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  all  constitutional  means  will  be  exhausted  before 
there  is  a  resort  to  force.  Secession  is  nothing  but  revolu- 
tion. The  framers  of  our  Constitution  never  exhausted  so 
much  labour,  wisdom,  and  forbearance  in  its  formation,  and 
surrounded  it  with  so  many  guards  and  securities,  if  it  was 
intended  to  be  broken  by  every  member  of  the  Confederacy 
at  will.  It  is  intended  for  'perpetual  union,'  so  expressed  in 
the  preamble,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
not  a  compact,  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  revolution  or 
the  consent  of  all  the  people  in  convention  assembled.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  secession.  Anarchy  would  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  not  a  government,  by  Washington,  Hamilton, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  all  the  other  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  .  .  .  Still,  a  Union  that  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  swords  and  bayonets,  and  in  which  strife  and 
civil  war  are  to  take  the  place  of  brotherly  love  and  kind- 
ness, has  no  charm  for  me.  I  shall  mourn  for  my  country 
and  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  If  the 
Union  is  dissolved,  and  the  Government  disrupted,  I  shall 
return  to  my  native  State  and  share  the  miseries  of  my 
people,  and,  save  in  defence,  will  draw  my  sword  on  none."  ^ 
It  was  on  the  17th  of  April  1861  that  Virginia  threw  in 
her  lot  with  the  seceded  States.  This  cast  the  die  for 
Colonel  Lee.  From  the  foregoing  letter  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  considered  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  a  calamity  ; 

1  Alcmoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  89. 
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indeed,  he  went  further,  and  stated  without  reserve  that  a 
State  had  no  right  to  quit  the  Union.  Still,  like  many 
other  Southern  gentlemen,  his  love  for  his  State  was 
greater  than  his  patriotism  for  the  Union.  He  could  not 
remain  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army  and  lift  his 
arm  against  the  sons  of  Virginia.  When  Virginia  left  the 
Union  Colonel  Lee  quitted  his  service  in  the  Union  army. 
From  that  time  forward  his  skill,  his  genius,  and  his 
powers  were  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  Virginia,  the  country 
of  his  fathers,  the  State  of  his  birth.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Colonel  Lee  joined  the  Secession  on  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment ;  he  did  not,  from  his  own  written  words,  believe  in 
the  legality  of  the  movement.  "  Secession,"  he  had  said, 
"  is  nothing  but  revolution."  ^ 

On  the  20th  of  April  1861  he  wrote  to  General  Scott 
resigning  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army. 
Very  painful  must  this  action  have  been  to  Colonel  Lee.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  occupied  an  honourable  and  distin- 
guished position  in  the  service,  and  even  now  a  flattering 
offer  was  held  out  to  him,  an  offer  no  less  than  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Federal  army  if  he  would  fight  under  the 
Union  flag.  His  old  commander.  General  Scott,  unwilling 
to  lose  so  gallant  a  soldier,  made  every  effort  to  induce  him 
to  remain  with  the  Union,  and  advised  the  Government  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  him  to  their  side,  saying 
at  the  same  time  that  Robert  Lee  would  be  worth  fifty 
thousand  men  to  them.  President  Lincoln  commissioned 
Mr.  Francis  Preston  Blair  to  offer  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army,  but  even  this  did  not  shake 
Lee's  determination  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  native 
Virginia.  In  addition  to  refusing  the  high  position  offered 
him  in  the  United  States  army,  he  sacrificed  his  private 
fortune  and  his  beautiful  home  at  Arlington,  dear  to  him 
by  a  thousand  fond  memories  and  ties  ;  it  was  seized  by  the 
^  Memoirs,  hy  General  Long,  p.  20. 
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Federal  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  made 
into  a  camping  ground  for  the  Federal  soldiers.  The  White 
House,  too,  Mrs.  Lee's  property  on  the  Paraunky  River, 
and  the  scene  of  General  Washington's  marriage  with  the 
widow  Martha  Custis,  was  also  seized  by  the  Federal  troops, 
and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
No  light  matter  must  it  have  been  to  Colonel  Lee  to  sacri- 
fice wealth,  rank,  and  home  to  embark  on  an  uncertain 
career,  but  in  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of 
Virginian  statesmen  and  soldiers ;  his  father  had  fought  by 
the  side  of  Washington  in  the  struggle  for  Independence, 
and  the  patriotic  spirit  which  actuated  the  father  was 
the  motor  power  in  the  son,  who  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Virginia  because  it  was  the  land  of  his  birth,  his  home,  and 
his  country. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Lee  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  robust  and  vigorous,  handsome  in 
person,  graceful  in  action,  and  of  a  grave  and  dignified 
bearing.  As  soon  as  his  retirement  from  the  United  States 
army  was  known,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  tendered  him 
the  appointment  of  major-general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  Virginia.  It  was  an  impressive  and  solemn 
scene  when  the  courtly  soldier  received  from  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  in  the  hall  which  had  in  bygone  ages  echoed 
to  the  voices  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  his  commission  to 
draw  the  sword  in  Virginia's  cause.  The  task  he  had 
undertaken  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  stupendous  labours 
man  was  ever  called  upon  to  perform. 

When  he  assumed  command  he  found  his  forces  in  very 
bad  condition.  The  call  for  volunteers  had  been  promptly 
responded  to  in  the  State,  but  it  needed  all  General  Lee's 
vigorous  power  of  organisation  to  get  them  into  fighting 
order  and  to  equip  them  with  arois,  as  the  State  had 
only  a  limited  quantity,  and  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
deficiencies   by   collecting   the   rifles   and    fowling-pieces  of 
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private  individuals.  In  this  way  present  needs  were  pro- 
vided for,  but  General  Lee,  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
ordered  that  a  supply  of  cannon  and  small  arms  should  be 
manufactured.  Through  his  efforts  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted, and  by  the  month  of  June  the  Confederate  force 
in  Virginia  amounted  to  about  65,000  men,  who  stood 
ready  for  action. 

The  North,  meanwhile,  had  been  forming  and  equip- 
ping an  army  which  numbered  about  100,000  men. 
A  Confederate  force,  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  men,  lay  at  Manassas  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Beauregard.  He  was  attacked  in  this 
position  by  the  Federals  under  General  M'Dowell,  who, 
with  a  well-appointed  army,  was  preparing  to  march  on 
Richmond,  the  gay  capital  of  old  Virginia,  which  had  been 
chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  and  was  the  prize 
for  which  the  Federals  were  destined  to  fight  for  four  years, 
and  which  only  the  genius  of  Lee  so  long  withheld  from 
their  grasp.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July  M'Dowell 
crossed  the  Bull  Run,  a  little  stream  which  ran  in  front  of 
the  Confederate  position  at  Manassas,  and  attacked  the 
portion  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Bee. 
A  brilliant  conflict  ensued.  It  was  the  first  battle  of  the 
war,  and  both  sides  fought  with  an  ardour  fresh  and 
undaunted.  The  Confederates  were  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  despite  their  brave  efi'orts  were  being  forced  back  before 
the  advancing  Federals,  when  the  arrival  of  fresh  brigades 
turned  the  tide  of  war.  The  Federals  were  repulsed  and 
driven  backwards  at  the  moment  when  victory  seemed  in 
their  grasp.  M 'Do well's  army  was  severely  routed,  and 
fled  in  confusion  to  Washington.  Great  was  the  joy  in 
Richmond  at  this  brilliant  success  to  the  Confederate  arms. 
The  valiant  behaviour  of  the  Virginian  troops  proved  that 
Lee's  discipline  and  drill  had  not  been  in  vain.  It  was  at 
this  battle  of  Manassas  that  the  "allant  Stonewall  Jackson 
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earned  his  famous  sobriquet.  At  the  critical  moment  of 
the  battle,  when  the  victorious  Federals  were  advancing  on 
Bee's  army,  the  despairing  general  rode  up  to  Jackson  and 
said,  "  General,  they  are  beating  us  back  !  "  "  Then,"  said 
Jackson,  "  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  General  Bee 
caught  the  inspiration  of  his  words,  and  galloping  back  to 
the  broken  fragments  of  his  army,  exclaimed  to  them, 
"  There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall.  Rally  behind 
the  Virginians.  Let  us  determine  to  die  here,  and  we  will 
conquer.  Follow  me."  Bee  fell  shortly  afterwards  with 
his  face  to  the  foe.  From  that  time  Jackson's  was  known 
as  the  Stone-wall  Brigade.^ 

After  the  defeat  at  Manassas,  M'Clellan  was  recalled 
from  West  Virginia,  where  he  had  defeated  the  Confeder- 
ates under  the  command  of  Geiieral  Garnett,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  army  in  place  of  M'Dowell,  in  whom 
the  Government  had  lost  confidence  after  the  disaster  at 
Manassas.  This  defeat  had  taught  the  people  of  the  North 
that  the  task  of  crushing  the  rebellion  was  greater  than 
they  at  first  thought,  and  redoubled  efibrts  were  put  for- 
ward to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  army.  Congress 
voted  five  hundred  million  dollars,  and  called  for  half  a 
million  volunteers.  The  gigantic  nature  of  the  task  they 
had  undertaken  was  after  the  defeat  at  Manassas  fully 
realised. 

^  Life  of  General  Jackson,  by  Dalmy,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 


CHAPTER  III. 

|FTER  Manassas  Lee  was  created  a  general,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  of 
West  Virginia,  where  he  displayed  his  recon- 
noitring powers,  which  had  brought  him  so  much 
renown  in  the  Mexican  war.  There  was  scarcely  a  day 
now  when  General  Lee,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers, 
was  not  seen  climbing  over  rocks  and  crags,  making  recon- 
naissances in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  get  a 
view  of  the  Federal  position.  This  Southern  campaign  of 
General  Lee's  was  chiefly  characterised  by  a  display  of  his 
skill  as  a  military  engineer  rather  than  as  a  soldier  in  the 
field.  He  selected  the  most  important  points  along  a 
difficult  line,  and  adopted  measures  for  their  defence.  His 
line  of  defence  ran  from  Winyaw  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  was  so  effective  that  it  proved  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  enemy  throughout  the  war, 
until  carried  by  Sherman  in  his  unopposed  march  through 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  importance  of  these 
defences  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  protected  the  most  valu- 
able agricultural  portion  of  the  Confederacy,  ensured  the 
safety  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  protected  the  prin- 
cipal line  of  communication  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Potomac. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  campaign  that  General  Lee 
purchased  his  noble  horse  "  Traveller,"  which  attained  so 
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much  celebrity  throughout  the  war.  The  following  is  the 
enthusiastic  account  which  Lee  gives  of  his  faithful  com- 
panion in  so  many  days  of  peril  and  hardship  : — "  If  I  were 
an  artist,"  he  writes,  "I  would  draw  a  true  picture  of 
'Traveller,'  representing  his  fine  proportions,  muscular 
figure,  deep  chest,  and  short  back,  strong  haunches,  flat 
legs,  small  head,  broad  forehead,  delicate  ears,  quick  eye, 
small  feet,  and  black  mane  and  tail.  Such  a  picture  would 
inspire  a  poet,  whose  genius  would  then  depict  his  worth, 
and  describe  his  endurance  of  toil,  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  cold, 
and  the  dangers  and  suffering  through  which  he  has  passed. 
He  could  dilate  upon  his  sagacity  and  aflfection,  and  his 
invariable  response  to  every  wish  of  his  rider.  He  might 
even  imagine  his  thoughts  through  the  long  night  marches 
and  days  of  battle  through  which  he  has  passed.  But  I  am 
no  artist,  and  can  only  say  he  is  a  Confederate  grey."^ 
This  noble  animal  carried  Lee  through  all  his  battles  and 
campaigns,  even  to  that  last  episode  of  the  war,  the  ride 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox  Court  House  to  surrender 
his  army  to  Grant ;  and  from  "  Traveller's  "  back  Lee  bade 
his  devoted  troops  farewell.  The  faithful  animal  was  his 
constant  companion  in  his  years  of  retirement,  and  as  his 
funeral  cortege  passed  to  his  last  resting-place,  "Traveller," 
now  milk-white,  having  grown  hoary  with  age,  followed  the 
bier.  Shortly  after  his  master's  death  the  noble  horse  died 
too. 

After  Manassas  the  contending  armies  remained  inactive. 
M'Clellan  had  superseded  M'Dowell  in  command  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  was  engaged  through  the  winter  of 
1861-62  in  collecting  and  organising  his  army.  His  move- 
ments were  very  leisurely,  and  it  was  not  until  March  1862 
that  he  was  ready  to  begin  work.  The  Peninsula  formed  by 
the  James  and  York  rivers  now  became  the  chief  theatre 
of  the  war  in  Virginia.  M'Clellan,  with  his  splendid  army 
^  Memoirs,  p.  131. 
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of  over  100,000  well-disciplined  men,  moved  slowly  up  the 
Peninsula  until  he  was  within  a  short  distance  of  Richmond. 
As  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  General 
Johnson,  in  command  of  the  Confederates,  ordered  an 
attack  to  be  made.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines  followed, 
which  terminated  without  any  important  result.  In  this 
engagement  General  Johnson,  who  at  this  early  period  of 
the  war  bore  the  highest  military  reputation  in  the  Con- 
federacy, was  wounded ;  this  event  drew  General  Lee  to 
the  front.  President  Davis  appointed  him  in  place  of 
Johnson  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  from  this  time  forward  General  Lee  was  the 
central  figure  of  the  war,  and  the  idol  of  the  Confederate 
army. 

On  the  1st  of  June  1862  General  Lee  assumed  command 
of  an  army  that  did  not  exceed  50,000  men.  These  forces 
he  re-organised,  and  in  less  than  a  month  had  increased 
their  number  to  80,000.  He  raised  the  spirit  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  by  his  constant  presence  and  super- 
vision along  the  lines.  He  was  soon  strong  enough  to  take 
the  offensive  and  attack  M'Olellan's  army,  which  was 
stationed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy, 
threatening  to  advance  upon  Richmond.  On  the  26th 
of  June  Lee  gave  the  order  for  attack.  The  Federal 
position  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  required  the  greatest 
bravery  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  to  attack  it.  For  two 
hours  the  battle  raged  and  still  the  Federal  line  remained 
unbroken ;  darkness  was  threatening  to  stay  the  struggle, 
when  Lee  gave  the  order  to  charge  all  along  the  line 
With  a  wild  shout  the  Confederates  made  a  rush  on  the 
Federal  position,  which  gave  way  before  their  tremendous 
assault.  Though  a  hard  won  fight,  the  victory  at 
Mechanicsville  was  complete,  and  the  Federal  leader, 
deeming  himself  outnumbered  by  the  Confederates,  began 
a,  rapid  retreat  to  his  gun-boats  on  the  James  River.      Lee 
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ordered  immediate  pursuit,  and  each  day  of  the  retreat 
gave  the  Federals  battle.  The  fight,  which  began  on  the 
26th  of  June,  at  Mechauicsville,  ended  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  This  series  of  engage- 
ments are  famous  as  the  "  seven  days'  fighting  before 
Richmond."  M'Clellan's  retreat  was  skilfully  conducted, 
but  a  retreat  it  was  nevertheless,  and  Lee's  army  felt 
triumphant  in  having  driven  back  the  foe.  The  Con- 
federates returned  to  their  former  camp,  near  Richmond, 
to  recruit  and  prepare  for  further  victories. 

Before  the  end  of  July  Lee's  army  numbered  70,000 
effective  men.  He  divided  it  into  two  corps,  giving  one  to 
Longstreet  and  the  other  to  Jackson,  ofiicers  who  gained 
great  distinction  for  their  services.  Longstreet  was  a 
handsome,  robust  man,  genial  and  social  in  manner,  steady 
in  courage,  strict  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  displaying 
remarkable  composure  under  fire.  Lee  used  to  call  him  his 
"war-horse."^  Jackson — known  as  the  gallant  "Stone- 
wall " — was  a  man  of  different  type ;  his  counterpart  might 
have  been  found  among  the  Puritan  ranks  of  Cromwell. 
As  he  marched  to  battle  his  lips  moved  in  prayer;  he  would 
not  open  a  letter,  even  from  his  dearest  friend,  on  the 
Sabbath.  When  he  dropped  a  letter  into  the  post-office  he 
prayed  for  a  blessing  upon  it.  A  tenth  of  his  income  he 
gave  to  the  Lord.  He  was  a  stern,  severe  man,  possessed 
of  indomitable  courage,  and  his  military  instinct  was  un- 
erring. Such  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  next  to  Lee  himself, 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Confederate  officers.  There 
were  frequent  contentions  between  Longstreet's  and  Jack- 
son's corps  as  to  which  of  the  two  commanders  was  the  best 
and  bravest  officer.  With  two  such  gallant  generals  to  aid 
him  in  command  of  the  infantry,  and  the  bold  and  dashing 
General  Stuart  to  command  the  cavalry,  Lee  was  worthily 
supported.  His  array  was  in  excellent  spirits,  waiting  for 
^  Von  Brocke's  Confederate  IVar,  vol.  i.  p,  32. 
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action,  and  he  now  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Before  advancing  into  Maryland,  Lee 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  General  Pope  at  Manassas. 
Pope  had  come  from  the  West  to  take  command  of  the 
troops  around  Washington,  and  had  introduced  himself  in 
boastful  and  bombastic  style.  His  "headquarters  were  to  be 
in  the  saddle;"  "he  had  been  used  to  see  only  the  backs  of 
his  enemies,"  and  much  more  in  the  same  style.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  August  the  two  hostile  armies  faced  each 
other  at  Manassas.  They  were  separated  by  a  narrow  open 
valley,  three  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  shut 
in  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  wooded  hills.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  Pope's  men  emerged  suddenly  out  of  the 
dark  green  of  the  opposite  forest  toward's  Lee's  centre. 
The  silence  was  appalling  as  the  Confederates  watched  the 
advancing  tide  of  men  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  roar  of  the  Confeder- 
ate guns  as  they  opened  fire  on  the  advancing  host,  while 
the  triple  infantry  line  concealed  in  the  forest  gave  forth  a 
sheet  of  fire.  The  Federals,  who  had  advanced  so  grandly, 
now  broke  in  confusion.  Their  ofiicers  tried  to  rally  them 
to  the  charge,  but  without  avail ;  the  whole  force  fled  from 
before  the  Confederate  fire  in  disorder  to  the  rear.  The 
Confederates,  with  a  wild  yell,  dashed  after  them  in  pursuit, 
and  for  two  hours  a  running  fight  was  kept  up.  As  the 
sun  sank  down  behind  the  heights  of  Manassas,  the  Federals, 
after  a  gallant  struggle,  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
retreated  towards  Centreville  in  great  confusion.  Lee 
followed  the  retreating  foe,  and  secured  another  victory  at 
Ox  Hill.  After  this  encounter,  Pope,  who  had  entered 
upon  the  campaign  with  so  much  boast  and  bombast,  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Washington.  This  was  the  second 
Federal  army  which  had  been  driven  from  Manassas  to  seek 
refuge  within  the  defences  of  Washington. 

General    Lee    deemed    this    an    opportune    time  for  the 
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invasion  of  Maryland.  His  army,  though  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  was  in  excellent  spirits  over  the  recent  victory 
at  Manassas.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September  the 
Confederate  camps  presented  a  scene  of  bustling  activity. 
Regiments  were  preparing  for  the  march,  oflScers  riding 
to  and  fro,  artillery  waggons  rumbling  along  the  turnpike 
road,  and  the  sound  from  drums  and  bugles  waking  the 
echo  for  miles  around.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  army  been 
so  ragged,  dirty,  and  ill  provided  as  on  this  march.  The 
rigorous  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  by  the  Federal 
government  was  telling  grievously  now  upon  Lee's  soldiers; 
they  could  not  get  fresh  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  nor 
ammunition,  except  from  a  few  European  vessels  which 
were  daring  enough  to  run  the  blockade.  But  despite 
their  wretched  condition  the  troops  marched  gaily  forward 
to  the  music  of  the  popular  air,  "  Maryland,  my  Maryland," 
their  hearts  beating  high  with  hope  of  victories  in  the 
North,  and  the  desire  to  wrest  their  sister-state  of  Mary- 
land from  the  Federal  grasp.  As  they  marched  along  the 
insufficient  supplies  of  food  obliged  the  soldiers  to  feed  on 
the  green  corn  and  fruit  gathered  from  the  fields  and 
orchards  along  the  line  of  march.  The  country  was  utterly 
impoverished  by  the  devastation  caused  by  the  recent 
battles.  "I  well  recollect,"  says  a  Confederate  officer,^ 
"  that  Captain  Stuart  of  our  staff  and  myself  were  digging 
for  a  whole  day  in  the  garden  of  a  little  farmhouse  for  a 
few  miserable  onions  and  diseased  potatoes  to  appease  our 
hunger."  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  once  fruitful  and 
fertile  country  of  North  Western  Virginia. 

Having  captured  Harper's  Ferry,  Lee  passed  into  Mary- 
land. He  expected  that  the  Marylanders  would  flock  to 
his  standard,  and  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  them  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  Confederacy.  But  this  ofier 
was  coldly  received ;  the  Marylanders,  although  in 
'  Von  Brocke's  Confederate  War,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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sympathy  with  Virginia,  did  not  wish  their  State  to  be 
desolated  by  war.  Lee  concentrated  all  his  troops  at  the 
little  town  of  Sharpsburg ;  but  his  force  was  small,  number- 
ing only  40,000  men.  On  the  17th  of  September  he  was 
attacked  by  M'Clellan  with  a  force  of  90,000.  The  battle 
which  followed  was  a  long  and  bloody  one,  and  rendered 
more  awful  as  a  spectacle  by  the  ruddy  glare  which  hung 
over  the  battlefield  from  the  burning  town  of  Sharpsburg, 
which  the  Federal  shells  had  set  on  fire.  Darkness  closed 
on  the  combatants  before  a  decisive  victory  had  been 
gained.  The  Federals  fought  well,  but  failed  to  carry 
Lee's  position.  M'Clellan  did  not  renew  his  attack  next 
day,  and  Lee  returned  unmolested  to  Virginia,  and  on  the 
19th  took  a  position  near  to  Shepherdstown. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HE  invasion  of  Maryland  had  not  been  attended 
with  the  results  that  Lee  anticipated.  The 
Marylanders  received  him  coldly,  and  did  not 
flock  to  swell  the  ranks  of  his  army.  The 
taking  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  General  Jackson  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  11,600  Federals,  with  all  their  small  arms 
and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  which  proved  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  Lee's  scanty  stores,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  save 
this  immense  booty  that  he  fought  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg 
at  all.^  His  army  numbered  less  than  one-third  of  the 
enemy's,  and  he  has  often  been  censured  for  daring  to  fight 
when  the  odds  were  so  decidedly  against  him.  That  his 
small  force  resisted  from  daylight  to  dark  the  immense 
army  of  the  enemy,  and  repulsed  every  attack  along  his 
entire  front,  which  stretched  for  more  than  four  miles, 
and  that  the  next  day  his  men  stood  ready  to  resume  the 
conflict  on  the  same  ground,  proves  Sharpsburg  to  have 
been  a  success  to  the  army  of  General  Lee.  The  conduct 
of  his  men  was  worthy  their  great  commander.  The  poor 
fellows  were  ill-fed,  with  only  rags  to  their  backs,  and 
many  of  them  without  shoes;  yet,  unmindful  of  their 
lacerated  feet,  which  staiqed  with  blood  the  path  they 
trod,  they  limped  boldly  to  the  front  to  conquer  or  die 
with  their  comrades. 

^  Vou  Brooke's  Confederate  War,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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In  connection  wi-th  this  campaign  General  Long  relates 
an  incident  which  illustrates  Lee's  consideration  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  where  he  camped.  On  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  General  Long  went 
forth  to  seek  a  suitable  place  for  headquarters.  After  a 
fatiguing  search  a  farmhouse  was  found  surrounded  by  a 
shady  yard.  The  occupants  of  the  house  readily  gave 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  General  Lee,  not  only 
in  the  yard,  but  offered  the  use  of  the  house  itself.  Just 
as  the  waggons  were  unloading  the  General  himself  rode  up 
and  flatly  refused  to  occupy  either  the  house  or  the  yard. 
Being  vexed  at  having  his  comfortable  arrangements  upset, 
General  Long  ordered  the  waggons  into  an  adjoining  field, 
which  was  covered  with  massive  stones.  When  the  tents 
were  with  difficulty  pitched  amidst  the  boulders,  the 
General  looked  around  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and 
said,  "  This  is  better  than  the  yard.  We  will  not  now 
disturb  those  good  people."^ 

It  was  while  occupying  this  camping  ground  that 
General  Lee  was  visited  by  General — then  Colonel — Garnet 
Wolseley.  In  describing  this  visit  General  Wolseley  gives 
the  following  graphic  description  of  General  Lee : — "  He 
is  a  strongly  built  man,  about  five  feet  eleven  in  height, 
and  apparently  not  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.  [Lee 
was  at  this  time  fifty-five.]  His  hair  and  beard  are  nearly 
white ;  but  his  dark  brown  eyes  still  shine  with  all  the 
brightness  of  youth,  and  beam  with  a  more  pleasing 
expression.  Indeed,  his  whole  face  is  kindly  and  benevo- 
lent in  the  highest  degree.  In  manner,  though  sufficiently 
conversible,  he  is  slightly  reserved ;  but  he  is  a  person  that, 
whenever  seen,  whether  in  a  castle  or  a  hovel,  alone  or  in  a 
crowd,  must  at  once  attract  attention  as  being  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  English  gentleman,  with  one  of  the  most 
rarely  handsome  faces  I  ever  saw.  .  .  .  You  have  only  to 
^  Memoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  227. 
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be  in  his  society  for  a  very  brief  period  to  be  convinced 
that  whatever  he  says  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  and 
that  he  is  quite  incapable  of  departing  from  the  truth  under 
any  circumstances."^ 

General  M'Clellan  remained  inactive  after  .Sharpsburg, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  becoming  impatient  at  his 
tardy  movements,  sent  General  Burnside  to  supersede  him 
in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Burnside 
at  once  moved  his  army  southwards,  and  after  some  delay 
crossed  the  Rappahannock.  Lee  now  concentrated  his 
army  on  the  heights  overlooking  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12  th  of  December  1862  General  Lee's 
entire  army  was  in  position,  Longstreet  had  hurried  from 
Culpper  Court  House,  Jackson  had  advanced  from  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  all  was  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
Federal  attack.  Lee's  field  headquarters  were  on  a  spur  of 
the  ridge  on  which  he  had  located  his  line  of  battle.  This 
spur  has  since  been  known  as  "  Lee's  Hill."  A  similar 
eminence  was  occupied  by  Jackson,  and  received  the  name 
of  "Jackson's  Hill."  From  the  heights  Lee,  with  his  field- 
glass,  watched  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Pie  had 
decided  in  a  council  of  war  against  any  offensive  movement, 
preferring  to  fight  behind  his  strong  intrenchments  in  place 
of  risking  his  army  in  the  open  field.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th  a  vaporous  curtain  overhung  the  plateau  beneath 
Lee's  position.  Presently  the  thick  veil  of  mist  lifted,  and 
revealed  the  hosts  of  the  Federal  army  forming  their  lines 
for  attack.  The  atmosphere  was  now  perfectly  clear,  and 
a  scene  of  military  grandeur  met  the  eye.  On  the  Federal 
army  came,  corps,  divisions,  brigades,  regiments  marching 
in  beautiful  order,  as  if  on  parade ;  bayonets  glistened  in 
the  sunshine,  hundreds  of  regimental  flags  waved  in  the 
air,  their  bright  colours  relieving  the  sombre  tinge  of  the 
wintry  landscape,  while  a  tremendous  cannonade  proceeded 
^  Journal  of  Lord  Wolseley. 
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over  their  heads  from  their  guns  on  the  river.  For  a  time 
all  was  quiet  along  the  Confederate  line.  Officers  and  men, 
in  breathless  silence,  watched  the  advance.  General  Lee 
having  given  orders  that  his  guns  were  not  to  open  tire 
until  the  Federals  had  come  within  easy  canister  range. 
With  difficulty  could  the  Confederates  control  themselves 
to  remain  inactive.  At  length  the  impetuous  and  gallant 
Pelham  gained  permission  to  open  fire,  and,  galloping  away 
with  his  two  field  guns  amid  the  ringing  cheers  of  the 
cannonaders,  was  soon  ploughing  with  fearful  efiect  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  rest  of  the  horse  artillery 
joined  in  the  cannonade,  and  soon  the  battle  was  fully 
developed.  At  intervals  in  the  attack  could  be  heard  the 
wild  hurrah  of  the  attacking  Federals,  answered  by  the 
defiant  yells  of  the  Confederates  when  the  assault  was 
repulsed.  Again  and  again  did  the  Federals  renew  the 
attack,  only  to  retire  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  their 
dead.  At  seven  o'clock  the  battle  ceased  for  the  day  ;  but 
the  nameless  horrors  of  that  field  of  Fredericksburg  who 
can  adequately  describe  1  The  plateau  across  which  the 
Federal  hosts  had  marched  in  the  morning  in  such  glorious 
battle  array  was  now  strewn  with  the  dead,  the  dying,  and 
thousands  of  mutilated  ones,  their  wounds  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  cold  of  a  winter's  night.  Next  day  a  sullen  silence 
reigned  over  the  field  of  carnage,  and  at  night  Burnside 
withdrew  his  discomfited  army  across  the  Rappahannock, 
leaving  Lee  in  his  impregnable  position.  This  attack  had 
cost  Burnside  12,000  men.  Lee's  loss  did  not  exceed  1800 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  General  Lee  retained 
his  headquarters,  which  he  had  established  before  the  battle 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  According  to  his  wont,  he 
shared  the  discomfort  of  the  men  in  camp,  rather  than 
locate  himself  in  a  house  near  by  which  he  might  have 
occupied.     Fare,  as  usual,  was  meagre  in  the  Confederate 
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camp,  and  the  arrival  of  a  present  of  poultry  was  a  great 
addition  to  Lee's  scanty  stores,  and  proved  of  more  than 
usual  value  from  one  of  the  fowls  being  a  hen  of  most 
remarkable  discrimination.  Every  day  this  hen  walked 
into  the  general's  tent  and  laid  an  egg  under -his  bed,  and 
then  walked  out  with  a  satisfied  cackle.  This  she  kept  up 
daily  for  weeks,  and  her  egg  was  always  served  for  the 
general's  breakfast.  Perched  on  the  baggage  waggons,  she 
accompanied  the  army  to  Chancellorsville,  and  from  thence 
to  Gettysburg,  retreating  with  the  army  after  that  dis- 
astrous field.  In  the  winter  of  1864  her  useful  career 
came  to  an  end ;  she  was  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
hospitality  for  the  benefit  of  some  visitors  to  the  camp, 
scarcely  anything  else  being  available  for  their  dinner. 

Soon  after  the  disaster  at  Fredericksburg  Burnside  was 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  and  General 
Hooker  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Hooker  was  a  dashing, 
reckless  officer  known  as  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker."  He 
took  his  new  post  with  confidence,  and  after  spending  three 
months  in  rehabilitating  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  pro- 
nounced it  irresistible,  and  looked  upon  Lee's  ragged, 
half-starved  army  as  already  within  his  grasp.  "  The 
Confederate  army,"  said  he,  "  is  now  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  They  may  as  well 
pack  up  the  haversacks  and  make  for  Richmond,  aud  I 
shall  be  after  them."  "On  to  Richmond  !"  was  again  the 
Federal  cry,  and  the  confident  Hooker  marched  his  array 
southwards  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Chancellors- 
ville, a  farmhouse  situated  ten  miles  south-west  of 
Fredericksburg.  Lee  occupied  a  ridge  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  south  of  Hooker's  position,  and,  feeling  himself  too 
weak  to  attack  the  enemy,  kept  strictly  on  the  defensive ; 
he  watched  his  adversary's  movements  closely,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  made  preparations  to  meet  the  Federal  attack. 
The   day    closed   without   any  important   engagement,  and 
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after  some  skirmishes  the  Federals  retired  within  their 
lines  at  Chancellorsville.  The  opposing  armies  were  hidden 
from  each  other's  view  by  an  intervening  thicket  of  brush- 
wood, but  it  was  obvious  that  the  Federal  position  was  too 
strong  to  attack  in  front.  Lee  therefore  devised  another 
plan.  In  a  conference  with  Jackson  he  decided  to  turn  the 
enemy's  position,  and  strike  it  where  attack  was  least 
expected.  This  celebrated  flank  movement  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Jackson. 

Towards  evening  on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  gallant 
"Stonewall,"  after  a  circuitous  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness, a  wild  country  covered  with  dense  undergrowth, 
which  occupied  him  for  two  hours,  reached  a  position 
which  revealed  to  him  the  long  lines  of  the  Federal 
defences,  and  the  groups  of  soldiers  smoking,  laughing,  and 
chatting,  unmindful  that  the  foe  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
them.  The  Confederate  yell  which  preceded  a  charge 
burst  forth  along  the  lines,  and  Jackson's  veterans,  with 
difficulty  held  back  until  this  auspicious  moment,  burst 
upon  the  startled  enemy.  The  fury  of  the  attack  bore  all 
before  it.  The  panic-stricken  Federals  fled  in  confusion, 
followed  by  Jackson's  men,  who  routed  line  after  line, 
until  night  stayed  the  attack.  When  compelled  to  halt, 
Jackson  remarked  that  with  one  more  hour  of  daylight 
he  could  have  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Federal 
army. 

It  was  Jackson's  last  victory.  In  the  twilight  he  rode 
forward  to  examine  the  enemy's  position,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  bullets  fired  by  his  own  men,  who  in  the 
darkness  had  mistaken  him  and  his  staff  for  Federal 
scouts.  The  splendid  success  gained  by  Jackson  was  fol- 
lowed up  with  much  vigour  by  the  Confederates,  Lee 
accompanying  the  troops  in  person.  His  superior  skill  in 
command  fully  compensated  for  his  antagonist's  superior 
numbers.     Hooker,  after  three  days  of  desperate  fighting, 
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thought  it  best  to  retreat  lest  a  worse  thing  should  befall 
his  "  invincible "  army.  This  engagement  displayed  Lee's 
splendid  military  genius  to  the  full.  Although  Jackson 
had  so  skilfully  executed  the  flank  movement  on  the  first 
day  at  Chancellorsville,  the  plan  of  it  was  du"e  to  General 
Lee.^  The  death  of  the  brave  Jackson  sadly  marred  the 
splendid  victory;  the  loss  of  such  a  soldier,  so  daring  in 
skill,  so  great  and  good  in  character,  filled  the  hearts  of 
Lee  and  his  soldiers  with  a  sorrow  deep  and  sincere. 

The  victorious  army  returned  to  their  old  quarters  at 
Fredericksburg  to  recruit.  In  a  few  weeks  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  the  best  disciplined  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  in  the  country;  inspired  by  the  recent  successes, 
it  looked  to  the  future  with  unbounded  confidence.  Lee 
was,  however,  terribly  harassed  for  supplies ;  in  order  to 
defend  Richmond  he  was  compelled  to  keep  his  army  in 
a  country  which  was  now  thoroughly  drained,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  obtain  food  and  clothing  from  abroad ;  still  the 
spirit  of  his  men  was  splendid,  and  their  confidence  in  their 
leader  unbounded. 

On  the  7th  of  June  Lee  took  up  his  headquarters  on  the 
heights  near  Brandy  Station,  and  assembled  his  regiments, 
intending  to  march  into  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  With  75,000  men  he 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  prepared  once  again  to  face  the 
enemy  on  his  own  ground ;  one  more  such  fight  as 
Chancellorsville  and  the  war  would  end  in  the  triumph  of 
the  South  was  the  confident  hope  of  the  Confederate  army. 
When  Lee  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  little  Pennsylvanian 
town  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  took  up  position,  he  learned 
that  General  Meade  had  superseded  Hooker  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  nothing  new  to 
Lee  to  face  a  fresh  general,  and  he  prepared  to  encounter 
^  Memoirs,  pp.  254,  255. 
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Meade  as  confidently  as  he  had  faced  M'Clellan,  Burnside, 
and  Hooker.  But  General  Meade  was  quicker  in  his 
movements  than  Lee  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Federal 
commanders ;  he  made  a  rapid  advance  to,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  on,  Cemetery  Ridge,  close  to  Lee's 
position. 


CHAPTER   V. 


WING  to  the  absence  of  his  cavalry,  Lee  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  he  was  far  from  prepared  for  battle. 
Stuart  and  the  cavalry  had  not  arrived,  Long- 
street's  corps  was  behind  in  reaching  Gettysburg,  and, 
while  wondering  at  these  delays,  Lee  was  mortified  to 
see  his  enemy  strengthening  himself  in  an  almost  im- 
pregnable position,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the  ground 
which  he  had  intended  for  Longstreet's  corps.  That 
general,  instead  of  being  in  readiness  to  attack  in  the  early 
morning,  did  not  reach  the  field  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  On  his  arrival,  in  a  conference  with  Lee,  he 
advised  that  instead  of  attacking  the  Federal  position  the 
army  should  be  thrown  round  to  Meade's  left,  take  a  strong 
position  there,  and  by  thus  threatening  the  city,  of  Washing- 
ton, draw  on  the  Federals  to  attack.  "  No,"  said  General 
Lee ;  "  the  enemy  is  in  position  there,  and  I  am  going 
to  attack  him  there.  .  .  .  They  are  there  in  position, 
and  I  am  going  to  whip  them  or  they  are  going  to  whip 
me."i 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  practically  sealed   the 
fate   of   the   Confederates,  lasted  for  three  days.     On  the 
first  day  the  Confederates  gained  a  slight  success.  Long- 
street's    corps   drove    back    the    enemy,    and    gained    the 
^  Century,  February  1887,  p.  626. 
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position  which  Lee  had  originally  intended  them  to  occupy. 
On  the  second  day  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Cemetery  Hill ;  the  whole  attack 
was  disjointed,  and  ended  without  any  decisive  result,  but 
on  the  whole  the  fight  was  favourable  to  Lee,  and  he  con- 
fidently hoped  that  another  day's  fighting  would  give  him 
an  undisputed  victory. 

The  third  day  oE  Gettysburg  was  an  anxious  one  to  the 
North,  which  was  overspread  with  gloom  as  the  tidings  of 
Lee's  successes  reached  it,  and  anxiously  waited  to  see 
what  the  result  of  the  third  engagement  would  be.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July  that  Lee  made  his 
preparations  for  a  final  and  crushing  attack  upon  the 
centre  of  Meade's  army.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other, 
the  Federals  on  Cemetery  Ridge  and  the  Confederates  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  a  valley  lying  between  them.  A  death- 
like stillness  reigned  over  the  battlefield :  each  army 
waited  breathlessly.  At  one  o'clock  the  signal  guns  broke 
the  silence,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Confederate  cannon 
burst  into  a  deafening  roar,  which  was  answered  by  a 
thunder  almost  as  great  from  the  Federal  side.  For  an 
hour  or  two  the  great  artillery  combat  proceeded.  While 
the  cannonade  still  continued.  Colonel  Pickett's  division  of 
Longstreet's  corps  waited  for  the  signal  for  them  to 
advance  and  attack  the  enemy's  centre.  To  the  generals 
gazing  on  the  battlefield  it  seemed  like  sending  men  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death  to  order  an  attack  while  the  Federal 
fire  was  so  fierce.  After  a  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
firing,  and  Pickett  rode  up  to  Longstreet  to  ask  if  the  time 
was  come  for  him  to  advance.  At  first  the  general  did 
not  reply  to  him,  but  when  he  repeated  the  question, 
Longstreet,  with  half-averted  face,  bowed  in  answer;  he 
could  do  no  other,  General  Lee  had  ordered  that  the 
attack  should  be  made,  and  no  general  cared  to  counter- 
mand it.     Pickett  in  a  determined  voice  said,  "  Sir,  I  shall 
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lead  my  division  forward," ^  and,  remounting  his  horse,  rode 
away  to  his  men. 

While  the  cannonade  proceeded  Colonel  Pickett  marched 
over  the  crest  of  Seminary  Hill  with  his  4900  brave  men, 
and  began  the  descent  of  the  slope.  He  was  supported  on 
the  left  by  Heth's  division,  and  on  the  right  by  that  of 
Pettigrew.  The  force  that  moved  to  the  attack  numbered 
in  all  15,000  men.  As  they  descended  the  slope  of  the 
hill  the  enemy  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  in  admiration  at 
the  gallant  array.  They  had  a  terrible  duty  to  perform. 
After  descending  the  hill  there  was  an  open  plain  of  half  a 
mile  to  cross,  while  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  being  spent 
in  fury  on  their  ranks.  The  plain  crossed,  the  brave  band 
scaled  the  enemy's  position,  regardless  of  the  shots  which 
struck  down  the  men  in  terrible  numbers,  and  heroically 
advanced  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Lee 
from  the  opposite  heights  looked  with  admiration  on  his 
gallant  men,  and  as  the  smoke  of  battle  was  for  a  moment 
lifted  he  beheld  the  Confederate  flag  waving  within  the 
enemy's  position.  What  a  moment  of  triumph !  The 
Confederates  seemed  wild  with  enthusiasm  ;  Lee's  generals 
were  pressing  around  to  congratulate  him  on  a  splendid 
victory.  Another  glimpse  through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
dispelled  the  delusion.  The  Confederates  were  flying  in 
hopeless  confusion.  Pickett  had  been  unable  to  maintain 
the  momentary  victory  he  had  gained  through  the  failure 
of  the  supporting  columns  to  come  up  in  time.  The 
Federals  swarmed  around  him,  attacking  on  all  sides.  In 
thirty  minutes  2000  of  his  men  fell  dead  or  wounded,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
shattered  command.  The  attack  had  failed ;  Lee's  hopes 
of  victory  were  shattered.  Surely  at  that  moment  some 
such  surrender  as  Appomattox  must  have  been  fore- 
shadowed in  his  mind.  Little  hope  could  have  remained 
1  Century,  February  1S87,  p.  630. 
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to  Lee  that  the  Confederate  arms  would  ever  triumph. 
"  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for  us,"  he  said  to  a  friend, 
"but  we  cannot  expect  to  always  gain  victories." 

Colonel  Pickett's  charge  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  war,  but  its  repulse  and  the  terrible 
loss  of  so  many  brave  men  overwhelmed  the  gallant  com- 
mander with  grief.  He  rode  up  to  General  Lee,  and, 
almost  sobbing,  declared  that  his  army  had  been  almost 
destroyed.  "  Never  mind,  General,"  said  Lee  in  a  soothing 
voice ;  "all  this  has  been  my  fault.  It  is  I  who  have  lost 
this  fight,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of  it  the  best  way  you 
can."  1 

This  disastrous  battle  of  Gettysburg  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussion,  and  to  severe  censure  of  General  Lee. 
The  cause  of  the  battle  was  Lee's  determination  to  fight 
from  the  position  he  then  occupied.  The  success  of  the 
first  two  days  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  attack,  and 
led  him  on  to  the  disaster  of  the  third  day.  His  army  was 
at  a  disadvantage,  being  in  the  enemy's  country,  surrounded 
by  foes,  and  without  friends  to  aid  either  with  supplies  or 
information,  and  the  absence  of  the  cavalry  kept  Lee  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  Con- 
federates were,  too,  the  assailants  of  the  enemy  in  his 
chosen  position.  That  they  failed  carried  no  discredit  with* 
it.  The  military  honour  of  Lee's  army  was  not  tarnished ; 
right  gallantly  had  they  acted  their  part,  and  their  spirits 
remained  unbroken,  and  their  faith  in  their  commander 
unshaken.  Lee  oSered  to  retire,  but  the  authorities  at 
Richmond  would  not  accept  his  proposed  resignation,  well 
knowing  that  no  other  hand  but  his  could  guide  the  reins 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

The  following  story,  told  by  one  of  the  enemy's  soldiers 
of  an  incident  which  happened  after  Gettysburg,  illustrates 
Lee's  magnanimity  even  in  his  hour  of  defeat: — "I  was," 
^  Ifemoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  296. 
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says  the  narrator,  "  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  myself,  and 
an  incident  occurred  there  which  largely  changed  my  views 
of  the  Southern  people.  I  had  been  a  most  bitter  anti- 
South  man,  and  fought  and  cursed  the  Confederates 
desperately ;  I  could  see  nothing  good  in  any  of  them. 
The  last  day  of  the  fight  I  was  badly  wounded ;  a  ball 
shattered  my  left  leg,  I  lay  on  the  ground  not  far  from 
Cemetery  Ridge,  and  as  General  Lee  ordered  his  retreat  he 
and  his  officers  rode  near  me.  As  they  came  along  I 
recognised  him,  and  though  faint  from  exposure  and  loss  of 
blood,  I  raised  up  my  hands,  looked  Lee  in  the  face,  and 
shouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  '  Hurrah  for  the  Union ! ' 
The  general  heard  me,  looked,  stopped  his  horse,  dis- 
mounted, and  came  toward  me.  I  confess  that  I  at  first 
thought  he  meant  to  kill  me.  But  as  he  came  up  he  looked 
down  at  me,  and  I  wondered  what  he  was  about.  He 
extended  his  hand  to  me,  and  grasping  mine  firmly  and 
looking  right  into  my  eyes,  said,  '  My  son,  I  hope  you  will 
soon  be  well.' 

"If  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  shall  never  forget  the 
expression  on  General  Lee's  face.  There  he  was,  defeated, 
retiring  from  a  field  that  had  cost  him  and  his  cause  almost 
their  last  hope;  and  yet  he  stopped  to  say  words  like  those 
to  a  wounded  soldier  of  the  opposition,  who  had  taunted 
him  as  he  passed  by  !  As  soon  as  the  general  had  left  me, 
I  cried  myself  to  sleep  there  upon  the  bloody  ground."  ^ 

The  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  coming  as  they 
did  to  the  people  of  the  North  side  by  side  with  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Yicksburg  in  the  west,  where  General  Grant 
had  defeated  the  Confederates,  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
Federals  with  joy.  It  was  confidently  believed  by  the 
Washington  government  that  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army 
was  now  only  a  matter  of  time.  General  Grant,  as  a 
recognition  of  his  successful  campaigns  in  the  West,  was 
^  Memoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  302. 
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appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Federal  army. 
He  took  the  personal  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  determined  to  pursue  a  policy  of  perpetual 
"hammering"  at  Lee's  forces,  until  by  mere  attrition  he 
wore  them  out.  "On  to  Richmond!"  was  his  cry,  as  it 
had  been  that  of  former  Federal  generals.  When  the 
campaign  opened  he  had  120,000  men,  well  equipped,  with 
which  to  face  Lee.  His  resources  were  abundant,  he  could 
raise  more  men  if  needed,  and  he  set  himself  to  hunt  down 
the  foe,  no  matter  at  what  cost. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  Lee's  army.  It  had 
gained  little  in  numbers  during  the  winter  that  succeeded 
Gettysburg,  and  never  had  it  been  so  scantily  supplied 
with  food  and  clothing.  The  resources  of  the  South  were 
exhausted  ;  the  people  had  given  their  gold,  their  plate,  and 
their  jewellery;  Southern  ladies  had  collected  pots  and  pans 
to  be  melted  to  supply  material  for  ironclad  ships  of  war ; 
every  device  for  raising  food  and  war  material  had  been 
resorted  to,  but  the  time  had  come  when  the  South  must 
yield  or  die  of  starvation.  The  ragged  and  hungry  soldiers 
bore  their  privations  cheerfully.  "  I  recall,"  writes  a  Con- 
federate officer,  "  an  instance  of  one  hardy  fellow  whose 
trousers  were  literally  '  worn  to  a  frazzle,'  and  would  no 
longer  adhere  to  his  legs,  even  by  dint  of  the  most 
persistent  patching.  Unable  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow 
another  pair,  he  wore  instead  a  pair  of  thin  cotton 
drawers.  By  nursing  these  carefully  he  managed  to  get 
through  the  winter.  Before  the  campaign  opened  in  the 
spring  the  quartermaster  received  a  small  lot  of  clothing, 
and  he  was  the  first  man  of  his  regiment  to  be  supplied."^ 
The  very  fact  that  men  in  this  ragged,  half-starved  con- 
dition would  remain  to  enter  upon  another  campaign  is  a 
startling  proof  of  the  mettle  of  Lee's  soldiers. 

When  the  campaign  of  1864  began,  Grant  and  Lee  faced 
^  Article  by  General  Law,  Century,  June  1887. 
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one  another  fiora  either  side  of  the  little  river  Rapidan, 
The  country  all  around  was  a  vast  desolate  wilderness  of 
tangled  thickets,  stunted  trees,  and  underbush.  Grant's 
army  numbered  120,000  well-equipped  men  ;  Lee's  was  not 
more  than  half  that  number,  and  the  men  were .  ragged  and 
ill-fed.  Grant's  plan  was  to  cross  the  Rapidan,  swing  past 
the  Confederate  army,  and  place  himself  between  it  and 
Richmond,  the  prize  which  he  was  now  hastening  to 
secure.  Lee  watched  his  enemy  closely.  In  a  council  of 
war  held  on  the  2nd  of  May,  he  predicted,  and  rightly, 
the  part  of  the  river  at  which  Grant  would  cross.  ^  He 
allowed  the  Federal  host  to  cross  the  Rapidan  unmolested, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  started  on  their  march 
through  the  Wilderness,  moved  upon  their  flank  with  his 
entire  army.  For  eight  days,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of 
May,  there  was  continued  fighting.  The  battles  in  the 
Wilderness  were  terrible  struggles  between  the  infantry  of 
the  two  armies.  Officers  could  not  see  the  whole  length  of 
their  commands  by  reason  of  the  dense  undergrowth ; 
artillery  could  not  be  employed  with  any  eflfect,  and 
cavalry  was  still  more  useless.  But  though  in  that 
tangled  wilderness  no  array  of  battle  could  be  seen,  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  fierce  and 
deadly  struggle.  "Two  wild  animals  were  hunting  each 
other ;  when  they  heard  each  other's  steps  they  sprang  and 
grappled."  After  two  days  of  desperate  grapple  in  the 
Wilderness  the  advantages  remained  with  Lee's  army. 
They  held  a  position  nearer  the  Federal  line  of  march  than 
when  the  battle  began,  and  their  losses  were  less  than  those 
they  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  The  destruction  of  brave 
men  in  the  Federal  ranks  was  appalling,  but  Grant  had 
determined  "  to  fight  it  out  on  those  lines  if  it  took  all 
summer;"  if  men  fell,  others  must  be  sent  to  take  their 
place  ;  Lee  was  to  be  hunted  down  until  he  surrendered. 
^  War  Papers,  Century,  Juue  1887. 
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The  day  after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  spent  in 
skirmishing,  each  army  waiting  to  see  what  the  other  would 
do.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  May  both  armies  were 
moving  out  of  the  Wilderness  towards  Richmond.  Lee 
won  the  race,  and  established  a  strong  line  of  defence  at 
Spotsylvania  Court  House.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  Grant  formed  a  powerful  combination  of  three  corps, 
with  the  design  of  attacking  Lee's  left  centre.  The  assault 
met  a  vigorous  repulse ;  the  columns  were  sent  back  torn 
and  bleeding,  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  their  dead 
and  wounded.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  another  assault 
was  made  and  the  Confederate  line  broken,  but  finally  the 
Federals  were  hurled  back  and  the  Confederate  line  re- 
established. In  the  hottest  portion  of  the  engagement 
General  Lee  rode  forward  as  if  to  lead  the  charge ;  when 
the  men  perceived  his  intention  they  gave  a  loud  cry — 
"No!  no!  General  Lee  to  the  rear;  General  Lse  to  the 
rear.  We  will  drive  them  back  if  General  Lee  will  only 
go  to  the  rear."i  The  same  thing  had  occurred  in  the 
Wilderness  battle,  when  a  body  of  Texans,  seeing  that 
"Marse  Robert"  was  "going  in"  with  them  to  the  charge, 
refused  to  proceed  until  the  general  went  to  the  rear,  one 
of  the  men  taking  his  bridle  rein  and  turning  his  horse 
round. 2  It  was  by  his  willingness  to  share  their  dangers 
that  Lee  endeared  himself  to  his  men.  They  idolised  him, 
and  would  never  permit  him  to  be  exposed  unnecessarily  to 
the  enemy's  fire. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  Federals 
burst  upon  the  Confederate  lines,  and  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  Federals  were  successful  in  capturing 
General  Johnston  and  almost  his  entire  division.  The  suc- 
cession of  terrible  combats  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  preceding  eight  days  had  greatly  reduced  Grant's  army; 

^  Memoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  33S. 
^  "War  Series,  Century,  June  1887. 
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40,000  of  his  men  had  perished  in  the  bloody  encounters  of 
the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania,  On  the  20fch  of  May, 
having  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  40,000  fresh 
troops,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  front  of  Lee's  position 
at  Spotsylvania,  where  for  twelve  days  and  nights  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  carry  what  was  an 
impregnable  position. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  carry  Lee's  front,  Grant  began 
a  flank  movement;  but  Lee  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  had 
his  men  on  the  march  directly  he  discovered  his  adversary's 
intentions.  He  marched  with  such  rapidity  as  to  have 
reached  Hanover  junction,  and  to  have  taken  up  a  strong 
position  there  when  Grant  reached  that  place  on  the  23rd. 
As  Grant  pursued  his  way  to  Richmond,  Lee  intercepted 
his  movements  by  throwing  up  intrenchments  to  stop  his 
advance.  A  terrible  encounter  took  place  at  Cold  Harbour 
on  the  3rd  of  June.  Grant's  entire  army  assaulted  the 
Confederate  works.  Attack  after  attack  was  made,  and 
myriads  of  men  fell  before  the  murderous  Confederate 
fire.  In  the  brief  space  of  one  hour,  13,000  dead  and 
wounded  Federals  lay  in  front  of  the  Confederate  lines. 
Lee  lost  little  more  than  1000  of  his  men.  When  a  few 
hours  later  the  Federals  were  ordered  to  make  a  second 
assault,  an  event  occurred  seldom  known  in  warfare. 
Though  the  orders  to  advance  were  given,  not  a  man 
stirred.  The  troops  entered  a  silent  protest  against  the 
murderous  work  decided  on  by  their  commanders.^ 

Thus  ended  Grant's  "  overland  campaign  "  against  Rich- 
mond, and  his  fi.rst  attempt  to  crush  the  power  of  General 
Lee.  After  Cold  Harbour,  Grant  changed  his  plan  of 
campaign,  and  threw  his  army  south  of  Richmond  to  the 
little  town  of  Petersburg,  twenty-two  miles  off.  He 
determined  to  wear  out  the  enemy  by  continuous  attacks 
by  superior  forces,  and  by  cutting  the  railways  by  which 
^  Memoirs,  by  General  Long,  p.  348. 
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provisions  were  brought  to  Richmond.  Lee  had  not  to 
fight  Grant's  army  alone,  but  the  entire  military  forces  of 
the  Northern  States.  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
armies,  Grant  disposed  all  the  troops  with  a  view  to  one 
result,  and  that  was  the  isolating  of  Lee's  army,  so  as  to 
deprive  it  of  any  hope  of  supplies  or  reinforcements. 
When  Grant  began  his  march  on  Richmond,  General 
Sherman  was  pressing  the  Confederates  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  and  General  Sheridan  was  defeating  the  Con- 
federates under  Early  in  the  valley  of  Shenandoah. 

Hitherto  General  Lee  had  possessed  no  such  comprehen- 
sive command  as  Grant;  he  was  only  commander  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  was  not  until  the  7  th  of 
February  1865  that  he  was  made  commander  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  Confederate  array,  but  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  benefit  by  the  new  power  given  him. 

For  nearly  a  year  Lee,  behind  the  breastworks  of  Peters- 
burg, baffled  every  effort  of  the  foe  to  dislodge  him.  Various 
assaults  were  made  on  his  lines,  but  not  once  did  Grant 
take  him  unawares ;  he  was  ready  to  meet  even  his  most 
covert  movements.  Still  the  attack  and  defence  of 
Richmond  was  only  a  matter  of  time ;  fall  sooner  or  later 
it  must. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1865,  Grant  summoned  all  the 
forces  around  Richmond  for  a  general  movement.  A 
terrific  bombardment  of  Petersburg  was  made  on  the  1st  of 
April,  followed  by  an  assault.  Lee  struggled  bravely,  but 
in  vain,  with  the  overwhelming  foes  pressing  him  on  all 
sides.  His  army  was  cut  in  two,  and  he  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Richmond  and  retreat.  President  Davis  had 
been  informed  of  the  impending  disaster,  and  had  started 
on  his  flight  South,  to  avoid  capture  by  the  Federals  as  a 
rebel  against  the  Union.  Grant  received  the  surrender  of 
Richmond  on  the  3rd  of  April,  and  started  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  Lee,  who  was  making  good  his  retreat. 
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Lee  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  Amelia  Court 
House,  where  he  expected  to  find  supplies  for  his  half- 
famished  troops,  but  only  cruel  disappointment  met  him ; 
through  an  error  the  provision  train  had  been  taken  on  to 
Richmond,  without  unloading  its  stores  at  Am.elia  Court 
House.  After  appeasing  their  hunger  with  a  little  corn 
collected  by  the  foraging  party,  Lee  and  his  brave  men 
trudged  onward  through  the  April  night.  Lee's  counten- 
ance wore  the  same  habitual  composure ;  he  gave  no 
outward  sign  of  the  agony  of  despair  which  must  have 
been  rending  his  heart.  His  weary,  hungry  men  marched 
in  silence,  taking  courage  from  the  bearing  of  their  beloved 
general,  whose  courage  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  every 
obstacle.  Their  march  was  retarded  by  the  miry  roads 
and  the  swollen  streams,  heavy  with  the  spring  rains.  Soon 
they  became  aware  that  the  pursuing  Federals  were  close 
upon  them.  Still  Lee  pressed  forward.  Desperate  as  the 
situation  had  become  he  had  not  yet  lost  hope  of  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  which  like  a  net  were  rapidly 
enclosing  him.  Grant  had  already  written  demanding  the 
surrender  of  his  army ;  but  Lee  would  not  yield  yet. 
If  he  could  reach  the  supplies  which  awaited  him  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  his  refreshed  and  invigorated 
troops  might  then  be  able  to  push  on  to  the  Staunton 
River,  and  a  conjunction  with  Johnston's  army  be 
efiected. 

When  Lee  reached  Appomattox  Court  House,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  8th  of  April,  bitter  disappointment  again 
met  him ;  his  supplies  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  Lee  held  his  last  council  of  war 
around  a  bivouac  fire  in  the  woods.  The  conference  ended 
in  a  determination  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  The  attempt  failed  through 
lack  of  men.  "When  General  Long  bore  the  message  back 
to  Lee  that    reinforcements  were  needed,   Lee  said  sadly, 
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"Then  there  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  go  and  see  General 
Grant,  and  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths."^ 

The  two  renowned  generals  met  in  a  wayside  cottage 
near  Appomattox  Court  House  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
surrender.  Lee  played  his  part  in  this  last  scene  of  the 
tragedy  with  his  usual  graceful  hauteur.  He  had  somewhat 
aged  since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  his  hair  had  grown 
grey,  but  his  face  was  still  ruddy  with  health  and  his  eyes 
bright  as  ever,  but  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  them.  He 
was  faultlessly  attired  in  a  suit  of  plain  grey  uniform,  and 
wore  at  his  belt  the  handsome  sword  presented  him  by 
Virginia.  He  received  Grant  with  his  customary  dignified 
and  courtly  bearing, — nothing  in  his  manner  indicated  that 
he  was  a  vanquished  man.  Grant  presented  Lee  with  the 
terms  of  surrender  in  writing — the  officers  and  men  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  return  to  their  own  homes,  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  Government  as  long  as  they  observed 
their  paroles.  Grant  asked  if  the  terras  were  satisfactory. 
"Yes,"  replied  Lee;  "the  truth  is,  I  am  in  such  a  position 
that  any  terms  must  be  satisfactory."  Then  he  told  of  his 
half-starved  men,  who  had  marched  for  two  days  without 
food,  and  asked  that  rations  might  be  given  them.  Grant 
ordered  an  immediate  supply  to  be  sent  to  the  vanquished 
foe. 

The  papers  of  surrender  were  signed  in  Appomattox 
Court  House.  After  the  interview  with  Grant,  Lee  rode 
slowly  back  to  his  men.  When  they  saw  him  approach,  a 
shout  of  welcome  instinctively  escaped  them.  A  moment's 
thought  stilled  the  noisy  outburst ;  each  man's  voice  sank 
into  silence,  every  hat  was  lifted,  and  the  faces  of  thousands 
of  grim  warriors  were  bathed  in  tears.  Not  in  the  days 
of  his  proudest  victories  was  Lee  more  beloved  than  in  this 
his  hour  of  defeat.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anguish 
of  the  troops  at  the  thought  of  surrender,  but  their 
^  Memoirs,  by  Long,  p.  421, 
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confidence  in  Lee  remained  unbroken.  With  a  voice  full  of 
emotion  he  bade  his  veterans  farewell.  *'  Men,"  said  he, 
"  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together,  and  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  for  you."  As  he  rode  slowly  along 
the  lines  the  men  pressed  around  to  touch  his  person; 
then  with  bare  head,  and  tears  flowing  down  his  manly 
cheeks,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  them,  and  rode  away  to 
join  his  family  in  Richmond.  His  brave  warriors  stacked 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  The 
career  of  the  once  splendid  army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
over. 

The  surrender  of  his  ai'my  ended  General  Lee's  military 
career.  For  some  months  afterwards  he  lived  with  his 
family  in  retirement  in  Richmond.  From  all  parts  of  the 
South  tokens  of  esteem  came  to  him,  ofiers  of  money  and 
land  were  made  him,  his  private  fortune  having  disappeared 
in  the  years  of  warfare,  but  he  steadily  refused  all  gratuities, 
and  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  means  by  which  to  maintain 
his  family.  On  the  4th  of  August  1865,  four  months  after 
his  surrender,  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  President  of 
the  Washington  College  at  Lexington.  He  occupied  the 
post  for  five  years,  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
professor  without  a  murmur  of  discontent,  and  in  a  manner 
which  proved  him  to  be  possessed  of  high  intellectual 
qualities. 

On  the  10th  of  October  1870  General  Lee  was  seized 
with  a  severe  chill  while  presiding  at  a  committee  of 
his  college  in  a  damp,  cold  church.  His  frame,  already 
weakened  by  exposure  on  the  battlefield,  sunk  rapidly 
under  this  attack.  He  breathed  his  last  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th.  Two  days  later  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
hero  were  conveyed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lexington  College, 
where  they  lay  in  state  until  the  hour  of  interment  next 
day. 

The  grief  in  the  South  at  the  death  of  the  great  Confederate 
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leader  can  be  readily  understood,  and  in  the  North  men 
felt  that  a  truly  noble  son  of  the  Republic  had  fallen. 
North  and  South,  now  again  united  in  a  union  stronger 
than  in  the  past,  mourned  alike  the  genial,  courtly  man, 
the  intrepid  soldier,  and  the  greatest  military  genius  of 
America.  Great  as  Lee  was  in  military  tactics  and  strategy, 
he  was  equally  great  in  his  power  to  win  the  confidence  of 
his  men,  and  to  inspire  them  to  enthusiasm.  Not  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  those  four  years  of  warfare  was  the  confi- 
dence of  his  men  shaken  in  him.  He  was  free  from  the 
vices  which  mar  the  lives  of  many  great  men ;  not  a  single 
action  has  ever  been  charged  to  General  Lee  which  would 
mar  the  credit  of  his  honourable  name.  He  was  a  simple 
man,  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  acting  according  to  his  ideas 
of  duty,  and  by  his  goodness  gained  universal  love. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


LYSSES  GRANT  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  April 
1822,  in  the  village  of  Point  Pleasance,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  modest 
cottage  in  which  the  future  soldier  first  saw  light 
overlooked  the  Kentucky  shore;  his  infant  gaze  therefore 
rested  on  the  tract  of  country  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  great  theatre  of  the  war  which  his  skill  and  energy 
brought  to  so  triumphant  an  ending. 

His  family  had  for  several  generations  been  American  in 
all  its  branches,  but  it  was  originally  of  Scotch  descent. 
The  family  seat,  Castle  Grant,  still  stands  in  the  Highlands, 
and  near  it  is  a  rocky  eminence,  the  Craig  Ellachie,  where 
in  Gaelic  days  the  burning  beacon  roused  the  Grants  to 
war.  The  device  of  the  clan  is  still  a  burning  mountain, 
and  their  war-cry  has  always  been,  "  Stand  fast,  Craig 
Ellachie"^  (A  Grant  is  to  stand  as  firm  as  the  rocks 
themselves).  Matthew  Grant,  the  founder  of  the  Grant 
family  in  America,  emigrated  to  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1630.  The  general's  great-grandfather  was  a 
commissioned  ofiicer  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and 
^  "  General  Giaut,"  by  Adam  Badeau,  Centurij,  May  1885. 
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his  grandfather,  Captain  Noali  Grant,  served  all  through 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

His  father,  Jesse,  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  in  his 
youth  worked  for  and  lived  with  Mr.  Brown,  the  father  of 
the  famous  anti-slavery  agitator,  "  whose  body  lies  moulder- 
ing in  the  grave,  while  his  soul  goes  marching  on."  Jesse 
Grant  was  an  intelligent,  energetic,  honest-dealing  man.  He 
married,  in  June  1821,  Hannah  Simpson,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
like  himself,  and  started  business  as  a  tanner  at  Point 
Pleasance.  Ulysses  was  the  eldest  of  their  six  children. 
Eighteen  months  after  his  birth  the  family  removed  to 
Georgetown,  which  place  remained  his  home  until,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

There  were  no  incidents  in  the  early  years  of  Ulysses 
Grant  to  point  to  his  future  greatness.  No  records  tell  of 
the  embryo  soldier  instituting  sham  fights  and  mimic  war- 
fare among  the  village  lads;  nor  of  a  precocious  boy,  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  his  instructors.  On  the  contrary, 
the  future  general  was  a  very  commonplace  youth,  picking 
up  the  three  R's  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  at  the 
subscription  village  school,  and  for  two  short  periods  at 
boarding-schools,  where  he  conned  over  the  same  old 
arithmetic,  of  which,  from  constant  use,  he  knew  every 
word,  and  repeated  "A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing" 
until  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 

From  the  age  of  five  to  seventeen  years  Ulysses  was 
sent  constantly  to  school;  for  his  father,  whose  own  educa- 
tion had  been  neglected,  was  the  more  anxious  that  his 
children  should  have  the  educational  advantages  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived.  But  school  attendance  did  not 
exempt  young  Grant  from  the  performance  of  manual 
labour.  His  father's  tannery  he  detested,  and  would  never 
willingly  work  there,  but  his  delight  in  the  management  of 
horses  inclined   him   to  agricultural  pursuits.     When  only 
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a  little  fellow  of  seven  years  old  he  drove  the  wood  teams 
from  his  father's  forest  lands,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
eleven  years  old  was  strong  enough  to  hold  a  plough, 
and  from  that  time  forward  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  did  all  the  work  done  with  horses  on  his  father's 
land.  An  amusing  story  is  related  by  General  Grant 
regarding  a  juvenile  horse-dealing  transaction  : — "  A  Mr. 
Ralston,  living  a  few  miles  out  of  the  village,  owned  a  colt 
which  I  very  much  wanted.  My  father  had  offered  twenty 
dollars  for  it,  but  Ralston  wanted  twenty-five.  I  was  so 
anxious  to  have  the  colt  that,  after  the  owner  left,  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  take  him  at  the  price  demanded.  My 
father  yielded,  but  said  twenty  dollars  was  all  the  horse 
was  worth,  and  told  me  to  offer  that  price;  if  it  was  not 
accepted,  I  was  to  offer  twenty-two  and  a  half,  and  if  that 
would  not  get  him,  to  give  the  twenty-five.  I  at  once 
mounted  a  horse  and  went  for  the  colt.  When  I  got  to 
Mr.  Ralston's  house,  I  said  to  him:  'Papa  says  I  may 
offer  you  twenty  dollars  for  the  colt;  but  if  you  won't 
take  that  I  am  to  offer  twenty- two  and  a  half,  and  if 
you  won't  take  that,  to  give  you  twenty-five.'  It  would 
not  require  a  Connecticut  man  to  guess  the  price  finally 
agreed  upon.  This  story  is  nearly  true.  I  certainly 
showed  very  plainly  that  I  had  gone  for  the  colt,  and 
meant  to  have  him.  I  could  not  have  been  over  eight 
years  old  at  the  time.  This  transaction  caused  me  great 
heart-burning.  The  story  got  out  among  the  boys  of  the 
village,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  heard  the  last 
of  it."i 

When  Ulysses  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
father  abruptly  informed  him  one  day  during  his  Christmas 
holidays  that  he  was  seeking  to  get  him  appointed  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  "But  I  won't  go,"  was 
his  son's  reply.  The  father  said  "he  thought  he  would," 
'  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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and  Ulysses  soon  found  that  he  thought  so  too.  The 
desired  appointment  was  obtained  liy  the  elder  Grant  for 
his  son  througli  the  influence  of  a  Congressman  of  the 
district,  and  Ulysses  had,  much  against  his  inclination,  to 
prepare  to  leave  his  village  home,  his  beloved  horses,  and 
free  rural  life,  for  military  studies  at  West  Point.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  enter  the  army;  the  soldier's 
career  had  been  chosen  for  him,  and  he  sullenly  submitted. 
The  one  bright  spot  in  the  coming  change  was  the  journey 
to  West  Point,  for  that  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Owing 
to  his  good  horsemanship,  he  was  already  one  of  the  best 
travelled  boys  in  the  district,  and  he  had  a  passion  for  seeing 
new  places.  He  set  out  upon  the  journey  to  West  Point  with 
some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  but  after  the  cities  of  note  were 
passed  and  the  sights  of  interest  visited,  he  longed  for  a 
steamboat  or  railway  collision,  or  any  other  accident  to 
happen  by  which  he  might  receive  a  temporary  injury 
and  so  be  unfit  to  enter  the  Academy.  No  such  accident 
happened,  and  Grant  had,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  face 
the  music." 

Ulysses  Grant  entered  West  Point  Academy  in  May 
,1839.  Save  for  mathematics,  in  which  he  took  an  especial 
interest,  his  studies  were  wearisome  and  uninteresting  to 
him.  He  had  entered  upon  military  studies  reluctantly, 
and  he  confesses  to  have  taken  a  new  and  sudden  interest 
in  politics  when  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  Military  Academy 
was  discussed  in  Congress.  With  untiring  zeal  the  young 
cadet  read  and  re-read  the  debates  on  the  question ;  how  he 
longed  for  the  bill  to  pass,  but  it  did  not.  West  Point 
remained,  and  the  future  hero  of  the  Northern  army  was 
compelled  to  finish  his  course  of  military  training.  He 
chafed  considerably  under  the  rigour  of  West  Point 
discipline,  and  was  never  brought  wholly  under  restraint. 
Though  never  guilty  of  any  serious  misdemeanour,  he  was 
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careless  of  the  military  etiquette  imposed  upon  the  cadets, 
and  was  constantly  getting  petty  punishments  for  having 
a  shoe-lace  hanging,  or  for  being  late  at  parade.  This 
negligence  in  little  things  grew  into  a  habit  which  clung  to 
him  throughout  his  career.  As  a  general  he  was  regardless 
of  his  appearance,  and  unceremonious  in  matters  of  military 
etiquette.  In  the  hour  of  his  greatest  triumph,  when  lie 
rode  forth  a  victorious  conqueror  to  receive  from  General 
Lee  the  surrender  of  the  proud  army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
he  was  without  his  sword  and  in  mud-bespattered  garments, 
forming  a  marked  contrast  to  Lee,  who  was  attired  with 
scrupulous  nicety. 

After  four  years  of  training  at  West  Point,  Grant 
graduated  in  1843  as  number  twenty-one  in  a  class  of 
thirty-nine  members.  He  was  attached  as  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  to  the  Fourth  Infantry.  Before  joining  his 
regiment  he  returned  home  to  spend  his  furlough,  and 
found,  to  his  great  delight,  that  his  father  had  provided 
him  with  a  fine  saddle  horse.  The  new-fledged  warrior  was 
extremely  anxious  to  disport  himself  on  the  back  of  this 
noble  animal,  dressed  in  his  full  uniform,  but  the  tailor  was 
provokingly  long  in  sending  home  his  outfit.  At  length  it 
arrived ;  the  young  lieutenant  donned  it  with  a  self-com- 
plaisant air,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  forth,  thinking,  as  he 
made  his  majestic  progress  along  the  road  to  Cincinnati,  that 
every  one  was  eyeing  him  with  an  admiration  and  awe  akin 
to  what  he  felt  when  he  gazed  upon  his  military  commander, 
General  Scott.  His  feelings  received  a  rude  shock  when  a 
ragged,  bareheaded  little  urchin,  in  dirty  shirt  and  torn 
pants,  cried  out  to  him  with  a  mocking  laugh,  "  Soldier  ! 
will  you  work  ?  No,  sir-ee  ;  I'll  sell  my  shirt  first !  "  On 
his  return  home  another  blow  met  his  military  dignity. 
He  found  the  stableman  of  an  inn  opposite  his  father's 
house  disporting  himself  in  the  stable-yard  in  a  pair  of  sky- 
blue  nankeen  pantaloons,  with    a  strip  of  cotton  sheeting 
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sewed  clown  the  outside  seams,  in  imitation  of  Grant's 
uniform.  This  joke  created  great  merriment  among  the 
neighbours ;  but  young  Grant,  not  quite  appreciating  the 
fun,  found  it  convenient  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
furlough  among  his  friends  in  other  towns. 


CHAPTER  II. 


T  was  in  the  Mexican  War  that  Grant,  in  company 
with  many  other  soldiers  afterwards  distin- 
guished in  the  Civil  War,  received  his  baptism 
of  fire.  He  had  been  in  garrison  for  two  years 
at  Jefierson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  but  his  antipathy  to 
the  military  career  was  now  so  strong  that  he  was  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  procure  a  professorship  in  some  college. 
He  wrote  to  Professor  Church,  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  West  Point,  asking  to  be  appointed  as  his 
assistant.  The  reply  was  satisfactory,  but  before  Grant 
could  complete  his  arrangements  for  throwing  up  the 
array,  the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  and  he  was  ordered 
with  his  regiment  to  Texas  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Taylor. 

The  war  in  which  Grant  was  now  about  to  win  his  first 
laurels  was  regarded  by  him  as  one  of  the  most  unjust  wars 
ever  waged  by  a  stronger  against  a  weaker  nation.  "  It 
was,"  says  Grant,  "an  instance  of  a  Republic  following 
the  bad  example  of  European  monarchies  in  not  con- 
sidering justice  in  their  desire  to  acquire  additional 
territory."^  America,  wishing  to  annex  Texas,  sought 
a  quarrel  with  Mexico,  and  for  this  purpose  placed 
an  army  with  menacing  attitude  on  the  frontier  of 
the  disputed  territory.  Mexico  was  provoked  to  attack, 
^  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  53. 
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and  war  ensued.  Grant,  then  a  second  lieutenant,  did 
not  hail  the  hostile  guns  with  enthusiasm.  He  wished 
he  had  never  enlisted;  but,  being  in  the  fray,  he  sought  to 
conduct  himself  as  a  man  and  a  soldier.  He  took  part  at 
the  first  engagement  at  Palo  Alto;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palnia  he  charged  upon  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  captured  a  Mexican  colonel,  with  whom  he  was 
returning  in  triumph,  when  he  learned  that  the  ground  had 
been  charged  over  previously.  "My  exploit,"  he  writes, 
"  was  equal  to  that  of  the  soldier  who  boasted  that  he  had 
cut  off  the  leg  of  one  of  the  enemy.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  cut  off  his  head,  he  replied,  *  Some  one  had  done 
that  before.'  This  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palnia  would  have  been  won  just  as 
it  was  if  I  had  not  been  there. '^ 

At  the  siege  of  Monterey,  the  next  event  in  the  war, 
young  Grant  rendered  important  service  by  responding  to 
General  Garland's  call  for  a  volunteer  to  ride  from  one  end 
of  the  city  to  another  to  inform  General  Twiggs  that  the 
ammunition  was  nearly  used  up.  The  ride  back  was  full 
of  peril,  as  at  each  of  the  street  crossings  he  was  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  However,  he  adjusted  himself  on 
the  side  of  his  horse  farthest  from  the  enemy,  and,  holding 
one  foot  to  the  cantle  of  the  saddle,  and  putting  one 
arm  over  the  neck  of  the  horse  exposed,  he  started  at 
full  speed,  and  crossed  the  open  places  at  such  a  flying 
rate  that  the  enemy  had  no  chance  to  fire  at  him.  He 
escaped  safely  without  a  scratch.  He  took  a  creditable 
part  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  Churubusco,  and 
for  his  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant;  and  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec  was  commended  by 
his  brigade  commander.  Colonel  Garland,  who  said  of  him, 
"I  must  not  omit  to  call  attention  to  Lieutenant  Grant, 
•^  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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Fourlh  Infantry,  who  acquitted  himself  most  nobly  upon 
several  occasions,  under  my  own  observation."^  During 
the  siege  of  Mexico  he  rendered  service  by  devising  a  clever 
stratagem  for  discomfiting  the  enemy's  troops  at  the  city 
gate.  Securing  a  band  of  volunteers,  he  took  possession 
of  a  church,  placed  a  gun  in  the  belfry,  and  fired  upon  the 
enemy  with  such  good  effect  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
General  Worth,  who  personally  congratulated  him,  and 
placed  an  entire  company,  with  a  captain,  under  his 
command. 

The  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  closed  the  war, 
September  IGth,  1847.  Two  days  later  Grant  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant.  He  had  served  throughout  the 
war,  first  under  General  Taylor  and  then  under  General 
Scott,  in  every  engagement  which  it  was  possible  for  one 
man  to  be  in.  He  had  learned  many  practical  lessons  in 
warfare,  and  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
soldiers  of  the  American  army,  which  was  of  great  use  to 
him  when  in  the  Civil  War  he  found  himself  opposed  to 
many  of  them  as  commanders.  The  knowledge  gained  of 
them  in  the  Mexican  War  enabled  him  to  rightly  compute 
their  strength  and  their  weakness. 

When  the  sudden  summons  to  join  General  Taylor's 
army  in  Texas,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
War,  reached  Grant  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  it  revealed  to 
him  the  fact  that  he  was  in  love.  The  object  of  his 
attachment  was  Miss  Julia  Dent,  of  St.  Louis,  a  sister  of 
one  of  Grant's  class-mates.  Her  home  was  near  to  the 
barracks,  and  during  the  two  years  in  which  Grant  had 
been  in  residence  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  father's 
house.  When  the  call  to  arms  came,  he  analysed  his 
feelings  of  reluctance  to  leave  the  barracks,  and  discovered 
that  the  lady  in  question  was  the  cause.  He  declared  his 
love,  and  started  for  Texas  an  accepted  suitor.     Four  years 

1  General  Grant :  his  Battles  and  Victories,  p.  6. 
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passed  away,  and  only  once  in  that  period  did  the  lovers 
meet;  but  now  that  the  war  was  over,  Grant  obtained  a  four 
months'  leave  of  absence,  and  hastened  to  St.  Louis  to  claim 
his  bride.     He  was  married  on  the  22nd  of  August  1848. 

A  few  months  after  his  marriage  he  was  ordered  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  spent  the  following  seven  years  in 
an  uneventful  garrison  life  at  stations  on  the  lakes  and  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  In  1853  he  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  The  following  year,  finding  that  his  pay 
was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  an  increasing  family,  he 
threw  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  determined  to 
seek  for  a  more  lucrative  occupation.  Thus,  at  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  young  family  to  support,  he 
had  to  begin  anew  the  struggle  for  existence.  His  wife 
owned  a  small  property  at  Gravois,  near  St.  Louis,  and 
thither  Grant  repaired  to  start  life  as  a  farmer.  With  his 
own  hands  he  built  for  himself  a  log-house ;  he  worked  at 
the  plough,  he  cut  and  corded  wood,  did  ail  kinds  of  farm 
labour,  and  himself  drove  the  team  to  St.  Louis  market. 
He  was  very  poor,  and  lived  economically  as  a  simple  rural 
farmer ;  but  he  always  maintained  a  good  social  standing 
among  the  St.  Louis  people,  and  kept  up  an  intimacy  with 
his  old  friends  of  the  army.  Still,  with  all  his  persever- 
ance and  industry  he  did  not  succeed  at  farming,  and 
finally,  being  stricken  down  with  fever  and  ague,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  it  up.  He  next  tried  the  estate  agency 
business  in  St.  Louis,  but  this  did  not  suit  him,  and  being 
now  reduced  to  the  very  poorest  circumstances,  he  removed, 
May  1860,  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  took  a  clerkship  in  his 
father's  leather  store. 

His  fortunes  were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb,  but  he  was 
rich  in  experience.  His  training  at  West  Point,  the 
Mexican  campaign,  in  whicli  he  had  served  under  two  of 
America's  distinguished  soldiers,  and  shared  their  battles, 
marches,  sieges,  and   assaults;   the  seven   years  of  garrison 
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life  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic  coasts,  with  its  varied 
experiences  of  hardships  and  disease;  and  his  later  career 
as  farmer  and  trader,  had  taught  him  much  of  life. 
Endurance  under  trial,  hope  deferred,  and  the  battle  with 
adverse  circumstances,  had  built  up  and  strengthened  a 
character  strong  and  resolute,  which  was  ready  to  face  all 
odds  and  overcome  all  difficulties.  The  leather  merchant 
in  Galena  was  not  without  preparation  for  the  great  future 
that  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  TIT. 


HEN  the  Civil  War,  wliich  had  been  so  long 
brewing  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  broke  out  in  April  1861, 
Ulysses  Grant  was  a  private  citizen,  living 
with  his  wife  and  four  children  in  a  little  house 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  picturesque  hills  on  which 
Galena  is  built.  He  earned  his  livelihood  in  a  humble 
way  at  his  father's  leather  store.  He  was  simple  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  unambitious,  without  influence,  and  with 
no  personal  knowledge  of  great  affairs.  He  mixed  little  in 
politics ;  only  once  had  he  voted  for  a  President,  and  then 
he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  believing  that  the  election  of 
a  Democratic  President  would  appease  the  angry  South,  and 
postpone,  if  not  avert,  secession.  That  was  in  1856  ;  but 
now,  in  1861,  his  sympathies  were  with  President  Lincoln  and 
the  Republicans.  Although  he  had  owned  slaves  himself, 
he  did  not  defend  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  had  always 
been  opposed  to  admitting  new  slave  States  into  the 
Union.  On  the  11th  of  April  1861  the  Confederate  guns 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter  :  the  South  had  taken  the  irretrievable 
step — the  war  of  the  Rebellion  had  begun.  On  the  15th 
the  news  reached  Galena  that  President  Lincoln  was  calling 
for  volunteers.  On  the  19th  Grant  was  drilling  a  company, 
and  a   week  later   marched   them  to  Springfield,   ready  for 
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service  in  the  national  cause.     He  never  again  did  up  a 
package  in  the  Galena  leather  store. 

For  five  weeks  he  served  without  a  commission  in 
mustering  new  troops.  Meanwhile  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  but  his  letter  was  ignored,  and  his 
efforts  to  get  a  position  on  General  M'Clellan's  staff  also 
failed.  But  in  June,  Governor  Yates  commissioned  him 
Colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois  Infantry.  His  diligence  and 
energy  in  this  subordinate  office  was  mentioned  to  President 
Lincoln,  who  in  August  nominated  him  Brigadier-General  of 
volunteers.  Grant  did  not  know  of  his  promotion  until  he 
saw  it  announced  in  the  newspapers.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  Cairo,  on  the  Ohio,  and  walked  into  headquarters  in 
citizen's  dress,  for  he  had  not  had  time  to  purchase  a 
uniform.  On  arriving  at  Cairo  he  wrote  out  an  order 
assuming  command,  and  handed  it  to  Colonel  Oglesby,  the 
officer  in  charge.  Seeing  the  colonel's  look  of  surprise. 
Grant  asked  if  his  predecessor  had  not  also  assumed 
command  in  orders.  Oglesby  replied,  "  I  guess  he  didn't 
know  how."i  Grant's  military  training  and  experiences 
were  of  great  value  in  the  midst  of  the  ignorance  of  warfare 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  men  who  were  flocking  to  the 
national  standard. 

The  day  after  he  assumed  command  at  Cairo  news  was 
brought  to  him  that  the  enemy  was  invading  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  which  had  declared  itself  neutral,  and  was 
threatening  Paducah,  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  it 
commanded  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee.  Quick  as 
thought,  he  determined  to  siege  Paducah,  and  in  that  way 
forestall  the  enemy.  He  communicated  his  intention  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  sent  word  to  his  superior, 
Fremont,  that  he  intended  to  start  for  Paducah  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  As  no  reply  came,  he  set  out  the  same 
night  with  a  couple  of  regiments  and  a  battery.  The 
^  "General  Grant,"  by  Adam  Badeau,  Century,  May  1885. 
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following  morning  he  entered  the  place  without  firing  a 
gun,  and  saw  the  last  of  the  retreating  enemy.  At  noon 
he  returned  to  Cairo,  where  he  found  General  Fremont's 
reply  awaiting  him — he  was  to  take  Paducah  if  "  he  felt 
strong  enough."  But  having  already  accomplished  that, 
Grant  was  ready  for  fresh  work. 

This  exploit  was  the  key-note  to  Grant's  entire  military 
career.  Through  prompt  action  he  had  anticipated  the 
enemy  by  six  or  eight  hours,  and  had  seized  Paducah,  and 
gained  a  foothold  in  Kentucky,  thereby  securing  that  State 
to  the  Union.  It  was  always  his  plan  to  attack,  not  to  be 
attacked.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  an  opportunity,  and  did 
not  rest  idly  waiting  for  instructions  to  be  given  him;  but 
when  he  saw  an  advantage  to  be  gained  he  immediately 
took  the  initiative,  and  applied  to  headquarters  for  permis- 
sion to  act.  Four  days  after  the  taking  of  Paducah  he 
gave  further  proof  of  his  aggressive  energy  in  a  message 
to  the  Department  Commander  that  he  could,  with  a  little 
addition  to  his  force,  take  Columbus.  The  hint  was  unheeded 
at  headquarters,  and  for  the  next  two  months  Grant  was 
employed  in  teaching  his  men  the  rudiments  of  war,  as 
they  were  all  raw  recruits.  There  was  not  a  single  pro- 
fessional soldier  among  them. 

Early  in  November,  Grant  received  orders  to  proceed 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  make  a  demonstration  on 
Belmont.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  on  the  night  of 
the  battle,  he  thus  describes  the  engagement : — "When  all 
was  ready,  we  proceeded  about  one  mile  toward  Belmont, 
opposite  Columbus,  when  I  formed  the  troops  in  line,  and 
ordered  two  companies  from  each  regiment  to  deploy  as 
skirmishers,  and  push  on  through  the  woods,  and  discover 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  They  had  gone  but  a  little  way 
when  they  were  fired  upon,  and  the  ball  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  opened.  The  whole  command,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  reserve,  was  then  deployed  in  like  manner 
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find  ordered  forward.  The  order  was  obeyed  with  oreat 
alacrity,  the  men  all  showing  great  courage.  .  .  .  From 
here  we  fought  our  way  from  tree  to  tree  through  the 
woods  to  Belmont,  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  enemy 
contesting  every  foot  of  the  ground.  Here  the  enemy  had 
strengthened  their  position  by  felling  the  trees  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  and  sharpening  their  limbs,  making  a 
sort  of  abatis.  Our  men  charged  through,  making  the 
victory  complete,  giving  us  possession  of  their  camp  and 
garrison,  equipage,  artillery,  and  everything  else."^ 

Not  a  man  in  Grant's  army  had  ever  been  in  battle 
previous  to  the  engagement  at  Belmont,  and  so  intoxicated 
were  they  by  their  victory  that  they  became  uncontrollable. 
They  shouted  and  ran  about  like  schoolboys,  while  the 
colonels  made  stump  speeches  for  the  Union.  The  enemy, 
seeing  their  utter  confusion,  was  preparing  to  return  and 
attack  them.  Grant  saw  only  too  clearly  that  his  men 
were  beyond  control,  and  that  the  day  was  lost  unless  he 
could  devise  a  plan  for  bringing  them  to  order.  He 
directed  an  officer  to  fire  the  captured  camp,  and  ordered  a 
withdrawal  to  the  transports.  This  elicited,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  a  fire  from  the  gunners  of  Columbus,  which 
frightened  his  troops  back  into  the  ranks  again.  But  the 
enemy  also  reformed,  and  soon  the  cry  came  from  Grant's 
men,  "We  are  surrounded."  "Well,"  quietly  replied 
Grant,  "if  that  is  so,  we  must  cut  our  way  out  as  we  cut 
our  way  in."2  The  men  took  courage  at  their  leader's  bold 
front,  and  managed  to  regain  their  transports  on  the  river, 
having  accomplished  all  that  had  been  planned  or  desired. 
Grant  was  the  last  man  to  embark,  having  to  personally 
supervise  the  retreat  of  the  transports. 

The  battle  of   Belmont  is  important  as  being   the  first 
action  fought  by  Grant  in  which  he  took  command  in  the 

^  "Battle  of  Belmont,"  Century,  January  1885. 
^  Ocncral  Grant :  His  Battles  and  Victories,  p.  9, 
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field.  Directly  after  the  battle  two  incidents  occurred 
which  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  career  at  the  outset.  After 
superintending  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  immediately 
after  the  battle,  he  rode  back  from  the  shore  alone  to 
observe  the  enemy.  On  glancing  at  a  corn-field  in  front, 
he  discovered  a  line  of  the  enemy,  not  fifty  yards  off",  firing 
on  his  transports.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  he  rode 
rapidly  back  to  the  shore,  and  in  descending  the  bank  his 
horse  was  obliged  to  slide  down  on  its  haunches.  A 
gangplank  was  hastily  thrust  out  to  receive  him,  and  as 
the  animal  trotted  across  it  the  musket  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  covering  the  spot.  Wearied  and  tired  after  the  din 
of  battle  and  the  race  for  life,  Grant  threw  himself  upon 
a  sofa  in  the  captain's  room ;  he  stayed  only  a  moment  or 
two,  then  rose  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Scarcely  had  he 
risen  from  the  couch  than  a  musket  ball  struck  the  place 
where  he  had  been  lying. ^ 

After  Belmont,  Grant  and  his  army  returned  to  Cairo, 
and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  war  until  February  1862. 
Meanwhile  Grant  was  resolving  a  plan  in  his  mind  for 
breaking  the  Confederate  hold  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
driving  the  rebels  out  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He 
proposed  to  attack  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  and  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  and  in  this  way  to  break 
the  enemy's  defensive  chain  in  the  middle.  General  Halleck 
and  other  military  observers  saw  that  this  was  the  best 
course  to  pursue ;  but  while  they  were  considering  and 
discussing  the  situation  Grant  was  ripe  for  action,  and 
telegraphed  to  St.  Louis,  "  With  permission,  I  will  take 
and  hold  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  and  establish  and 
hold  a  camp  there."  ^  Having  obtained  a  tardy  consent 
from  General  Halleck,  Grant  started  from  Cairo  witli 
17,000    men    on    transports,   accompanied    by  Flag-OfEcer 

^  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

^  General  Grant:  His  Battles  and  Victories,  p.  11, 
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Foote  with  seven  gunboats,  to  descend  the  Tennessee  and 
attack  Fort  Henry.  After  a  severe  artillery  duel,  which 
lasted  for  two  hours,  General  Tilghman  surrendered  Fort 
Henry  to  Flag-Officer  Foote,  and  a  few  hours  later  Grant, 
who  had  been  preparing  for  a  land  attack,  entered  the 
Fort  and  took  possession.  He  reported  to  General 
Halleck,  "Fort  Henry  is  ours.  I  shall  take  and  destroy 
Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th,  and  return  to  Fort  Henry." 
Halleck  advocated  caution,  and  telegraphed,  "  Hold  on  to 
Fort  Henry  at  all  hazards.  Shovels  and  picks  will  be  sent 
to  strengthen  Fort  Henry.''^  While  the  shovels  and  picks 
were  being  despatched,  Grant  had  hastened  on  to  Fort 
Donelson,  and  four  days  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry 
he  was  able  to  announce  that  Fort  Donelson  also  was 
wrested  from  the  Confederate  grasp.  There  was  great 
enthusiasm  in  the  North  over  these  exploits,  and  Grant, 
for  his  services,  was  promoted  to  a  Major-General  of 
Volunteers. 

It  was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  that 
Grant  achieved  his  first  feat  in  generalship.  The  struggle 
was  very  severe.  His  men  were  being  driven  back  and 
grew  flustered  at  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  come  out 
with  their  haversacks  filled  as  if  they  meant  to  stay  and 
fight  for  several  days.  "Are  the  haversacks  filled?" 
inquired  Grant;  "then  they  mean  to  fight  their  way  out. 
They  have  no  idea  of  staying  here  to  fight  us."  His  quick 
perception  told  him  that  it  was  a  moment  when  both  sides 
were  pressed,  and  that  the  one  who  took  the  initiative 
would  win.  "  Whichever  party  first  attacks  now,"  said  he, 
"  will  win,  and  the  rebels  will  have  to  be  very  quick  if  they 
beat  me. "2  He  ordered  an  instant  attack  on  the  enemy's 
left,  and  before  night  the  fate  of  Fort  Donelson  was 
determined. 

*  General  Grant :  His  Battles  and  Victories,  p.  1 2. 

2  "General  Grant,"  by  A.  BaJcan,  Century,  May  1885. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RA"NT'S  next  brilliant  achievement  was  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  an  engagement  known  in  the  history 
of  the  war  as  "Shiloh's  two  days  of  blood."  In 
order  to  further  break  the  rebel  power  on  the 
Mississippi  an  expedition  was  arranged  by  General  Halleck 
for  an  attack  on  Corinth.  Grant,  with  nearly  40,000  men, 
was  encamped  near  Shiloh  church  awaiting  the  ai-rival  of 
Buell  with  an  army  of  37,000  men  to  make  a  combined  attack 
on  Corinth.  But  before  the  reinforcements  under  Buell 
arrived  the  National  camps  were  attacked.  Grant,  who  was 
away  at  Savannah,  hastened  to  the  camp  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  the  attack.  A  desperate  day's  fighting  ensued,  and 
although  his  troops  were  being  steadily  driven  back  he  did 
not  despair,  and  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  drive 
him  into  the  Tennessee.  Night  closed  the  day's  fighting, 
and  the  troops  bivouacked  until  the  return  of  the  dawn 
made  fighting  again  possible.  "During  the  night,"  writes 
Grant,  "  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  our  troops  were  exposed 
to  the  storm  without  shelter.  I  made  my  headquarters 
under  a  tree  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river  bank. 
My  ankle  was  so  much  swollen  from  the  fall  of  my  horse 
the  Friday  night  preceding,  and  the  bruise  was  so  painful, 
that  I  could  get  no  rest.  The  drenching  rain  would  have 
precluded  the  possibility  of  sleep  without  this  additional 
cause.      Some  time  after  midnight,   growing  restive  under 
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the  storm  and  the  continuous  pain,  I  moved  back  to  the  log- 
house  on  the  bank.  This  had  been  taken  as  a  hospital,  and 
all  night  wounded  men  were  being  brought  in,  their  wounds 
dressed,  a  leg  or  an  arm  amputated,  as  the  case  might 
require,  and  everything  being  done  to  safe  life  or  alleviate 
suffering.  The  sight  was  more  unendurable  than  the  rebel 
fire,  and  I  returned  to  ray  tree  in  the  rain."^ 

Despite  the  reverses  he  had  sustained.  Grant,  nothing 
daunted,  gave  orders  for  his  men  to  assume  the  offensive 
next  day.  Buell  had  not  yet  arrived  with  the  reinforce- 
ments ;  when  he  came  the  National  army  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  "What  preparations  have  you  made  for  retreating, 
GoneraH "  he  inquired.  Grant  replied,  "I  haven't 
despaired  of  whipping  them  yet."  "  But  if  you  should  be 
whipped,"  said  the  other,  "how  will  you  get  your  men 
across  the  river?  These  transports  will  not  take  10,000 
men."  "If  I  have  to  cross  the  river,"  said  Grant, 
"10,000  will  be  all  I  shall  need  transports  for."2  His 
army  was  30,000  strong.  After  two  days  of  hard  fighting 
the  Confederates  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  field  and 
retreat  to  Corinth,  feeling  that  the  Yankee  was  an  enemy, 
not  to  be  despised.  The  battle  of  Shiloh  was  at  this  time  the 
bloodiest  battle  ever  fought  in  the  States.  The  Confeder- 
ate losses  were  about  11,000,  and  the  Union  about  12,000 
Writing  of  it  Grant  says : — "  Shiloh  was  the  severest  battle 
fought  at  the  West  during  the  war,  and  but  few  in  the 
East  equalled  it  for  hard,  determined  fighting.  I  saw  an 
open  field  in  our  possession  on  the  second  day,  over  which 
the  Confederates  had  made  repeated  charges  the  day  before, 
so  covered  with  dead  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
walk  across  the  clearing,  in  any  direction,  stepping  on  dead 
bodies,  without  a  foot  touching  the  ground. "^ 

1  "  The  Battle  of  Shiloli,"  by  General  Grant,  Century,  May  1885. 

2  "General  Grant,"  by  A.  Badeau,  Century,  May  1S85. 
2  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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The  victory  of  Shiloh  made  easy  the  conquest  of  Corinth, 
which  was  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  leader,  General 
Beauregard.  On  the  capture  of  Corinth,  Fort  Pillow  was 
abandoned.  Memphis  was  then  taken  by  the  navy,  and 
thus  the  Mississippi  was  open  as  far  as  Vicksburg.  Against 
this  place  Grant  urged  a  campaign,  in  order  to  secure 
control  of  the  Mississippi  from  source  to  sea.  Early  in 
1863  he  moved  his  army  down  the  river  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  capturing  Vicksburg.  It  was  a  problem  the 
solving  of  which  exhibited  to  a  still  further  degree  the 
persistency  of  resolve  and  the  fertility  of  resource  which 
had  marked  Grant's  victories  at  Fort  Donelson,  at  Belmont, 
and  at  Shiloh. 

The  long  dreary  winter  was  spent  in  a  series  of  fruitless 
attempts  to  land  on  the  north  and  west  of  Vicksburg.  The 
Mississippi  was  swollen  high  with  incessant  rains,  and  the 
whole  country  round  was  flooded.  The  men  had  hardly 
dry  ground  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  their  ranks  were 
ravaged  by  malaria,  fever,  and  small-pox.  This  campaign 
has,  with  good  reason,  been  termed  an  "  amphibious  cam- 
paign." Months  were  passed  in  fruitless  attempts  on  the 
bayous,  the  marshes,  and  the  canals.  Ditches  were  dug, 
levees  cut,  troops  were  carried  on  tugs  through  devious 
channels,  or  marched  by  torchlight  through  the  cane-break, 
but  all  with  no  result.  A  landing  could  not  be  effected. 
In  fact,  Grant  himself  hardly  expected  that  these  endeavours 
would  be  successful ;  he  was  in  reality  waiting  for  the 
waters  to  subside  in  order  that  he  could  throw  his  army 
south  of  Vicksburg.  This  plan  of  moving  his  army  south 
of  Vicksburg  was  an  audacious  move,  and  might  have  been 
attended  with  terrible  disaster.  With  30,000  men,  carrying 
only  three  days'  rations,  he  cut  himself  off  entirely  from  his 
base,  and  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  leaving  a 
larger  army  than  his  own  between  himself  and  his  supplies. 
If  the  risky  enterprise  had  failed,  Grant  would  have  been 
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universally  censured  for  attempting  too  bold  a  feat.  Even 
the  intrepid  Sherman  counselled  him  to  retreat,  and  begin 
the  campaign  over  again.  Grant  had  no  patience  for  that 
policy ;  he  was  determined  to  make  a  dash  into  the  enemy's 
country.  With  masterly  strategy  he  separated-  his  antago- 
nists, driving  one  eastward,  while  he  turned  west  to  destroy 
the  other.  After  a  series  of  victories  at  Fort  Gibson, 
Raymond,  Jackson,  and  Champion's  Hill,  Grant  compelled 
the  Confederate  leader,  Pemberton,  to  fall  back  on  Vicks- 
burg,  which,  after  receiving  reinforcements  until  his  army 
numbered  70,000  men,  he  regularly  besieged.  On  the  4th 
of  July  1863  the  starving  garrison  surrendered.  The  Vicks- 
burg  campaign,  so  daring  in  conception,  so  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

The  country  was  wild  with  enthusiasm  over  this  victory 
in  the  West,  and  the  simultaneous  one  of  Gettysburg  in  the 
East.  The  national  cause,  which  had  so  long  been  waning, 
was  now  triumphant ;  the  careworn  look  vanished  from 
President  Lincoln's  face,  and  the  exultant  strains  of  the 
"  Battle  Hymn "  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
Northern  States.  Grant  was  the  hero  of  the  hour;  upon 
him  the  grateful  patriots  showered  their  congratulations 
and  gifts.  He  was  made  a  Major-General  in  the  regular 
army,  and  for  the  first  time  his  merit  as  a  soldier  wad  fully 
recognised.  Congress  at  once  ordered  that  a  gold  medal 
should  be  struck  for  General  Grant,  and  voted  him  its 
thanks,  as  did  many  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Northern 
States.  His  tactics  and  generalship  in  this  campaign  have 
been  fittingly  compared  to  the  exploits  of  Moltke  or 
Napoleon. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  there  was  still  serious  work 
for  Grant  to  perform  in  Northern  Georgia.  General 
Rosecrans,  after  a  severe  engagement  at  Chickaraauga, 
September    19th   and    20th,   1863,  with  the  Confederates 
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nuclei"  General  Bragg,  fell  back  into  Cliattanooga,  where 
he  was  speedily  hemmed  in  by  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Bragg  and  Longstreet.  These  forces  were  in 
position  on  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain, 
where  they  preserved  a  steadfast  position,  determining  to 
starve  out  Rosecran's  army  shut  up  in  the  trenches  at 
Chattanooga.  On  the  16th  of  October,  General  Grant  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  hastened  forward  to  take  command  at 
Chattanooga.  While  en  route  he  telegraphed,  relieving 
General  Rosecrans,  and  placing  General  Thomas  in  com- 
mand. The  same  day,  October  19  th,  he  telegraphed  to 
General  Thomas  : — "  Hold  Chattanooga  at  all  hazards. 
I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  possible."^ 

Grant  reached  Chattanooga  on  the  23rd,  and  determined 
upon  adopting  a  plan,  previously  conceived  by  Rosecrans,  of 
opening  up  a  line  of  supply  for  the  imprisoned  army  by 
driving  Longstreet  from  his  position  in  Lookout  Valley. 
This  was  skilfully  accomplished  by  General  Hooker.  The 
siege  of  Chattanooga  was  raised,  and  waggon-loads  of 
provisions  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  which  for  nine  weeks  had  been  buried  in  the 
trenches  at  Chattanooga.  It  remained  to  dislodge  Bragg, 
who  was  posted  on  the  commanding  height  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  Grant  determined  on  turning  Bragg's  right,  and 
gave  orders  to  that  effect  to  Sherman,  who  had  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  was  now  in  command  of  Grant's 
old  army  of  the  Tennessee.  Slierman  found  the  difficulties  of 
the  country  too  great  for  him  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Grant 
accordingly  gave  orders  to  General  Thomas  to  attack  the 
enemy  vigorously  in  front  with  the  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. In  this  movement  occurred  a  charge  daring  as  that 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  undertaken  by  the  men  without  orders.     The  army 

^  War  Series,  Century,  May  1887. 
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of  the  Cumberland  attacked  Bragg's  fiont  so  vigorously 
that  the  Confederates  took  precipitate  flight  up  the  ridge. 
The  coffimands  of  Grant  had  thus  been  fully  carried  out; 
but  the  men,  excited  with  victory,  followed  the  foe  up  the 
ridge,  swept  over  the  heights  and  across  the  crest  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  drove  Bragg  entirely  away  from  his 
position,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  into  Georgia.  As  soon 
as  Grant  saw  this  movement  of  the  troops  begin,  he 
angrily  enquired,  "Who  ordered  those  men  up  the  ridge?" 
One  general  after  another  was  communicated  with,  but  no 
one  had  given  the  order.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  men 
who  carried  the  muskets  had  taken  the  orders  into  their 
own  hands. ^  Grant  quickly  sent  supporting  columns  to 
assist  the  brave  fellows  in  their  bold  advance,  and  soon  the 
ridge  was  in  possession  of  the  Federals,  and  Bragg's  army 
had  broken  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  victors  gave  vent 
to  the  wildest  joy;  they  danced  and  shouted,  and  even  the 
wounded  forgot  their  pains,  and  joined  in  the  general 
exultation.  This  ended  the  wonderful  campaign  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

^  War  Series,  Century,  May  1887; 
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N  the  2nd  of  March  1864,  General  Grant  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  Tiie  President,  in  presenting 
his  commission,  said  : — "  General  Grant,  the 
nation's  appreciation  of  what  you  have  done,  and  its 
reliance  upon  you  for  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  exist- 
ing great  struggle,  are  now  presented,  with  this  commission 
constituting  you  Lieutenant-General  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  high  honour  devolves  upon  you 
also  a  corresponding  responsibilty.  As  the  country  herein 
trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you.  I  scarcely 
need  to  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation  goes 
for  our  own  hearty  personal  concurrence." 

To  this  General  Grant  replied : — "  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  commission  with  gratitude  for  the  high  honour 
conferred.  With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have 
fought  in  so  many  fields  for  our  common  country,  it  will  be 
my  earnest  endeavour  not  to  disappoint  your  expectations. 
I  feel  the  dull  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving 
on  me ;  and  I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  be  due  to 
those  armies,  and,  above  all,  to  the  favour  of  that  Providence 
which  leads  both  nations  and  nien."^ 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  March  1864  that  General  Grant 
received  his  commission.  The  next  day  he  visited  General 
1  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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Meade,  who  was  commanding  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  at 
his  headquarters  at  Brandy  Station.  General  Grant  was  a 
stranger  to  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  to  the  officers 
also.  In  assuming  command  he  interfered  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  different  appointments,  but  kept  the 
officers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  their  old  appointments. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Culpper  Court  House,  Washington, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  an  early  campaign,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  deal  the  final  and  decisive  blow  at  the  Confederate  army. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  war  Grant  had  seen  that  an 
active  and  continuous  operation  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
field  was  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation. Up  to  this  time  the  Federal  armies  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  had  been  acting  independently  and  with- 
out concert;  as  Grant  phrased  it,  "like  a  balky  team,  no 
two  ever  pulling  together."  He  was  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  no  peace  could  be  had  which  would  be  stable,  and  for 
the  happiness  of  the  country,  until  the  military  power  of 
the  rebel  government  was  completely  broken.  When  the 
supreme  command  of  the  national  army  was  conferred 
upon  him,  he  proceeded  to  put  his  policy  into  execution, 
and  determined  "  to  hammer  continuously  against  the 
armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere 
attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left 
to  him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of 
our  common  country  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land."^  What  Lincoln  had  long  wanted  was  a  general  who 
had  a  policy,  and  could  assume  entire  responsibility  with 
regard  to  military  arrangements;  in  Grant  he  had  at  last 
found  the  man  needed,  and  he  was  content  to  leave  all 
things  to  his  judgment,  without  obtruding  any  constraints 
or  restraints  upon  him. 

General  Grant's  long  series  of  successes  in  the  West,  and 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  that  field  of  warfare,  seemed  to 

^  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  556. 
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point  to  his  continuance  there ;  in  fact,  General  Sherman 
implored  him  not  to  leave  the  West,  but  Grant  recognised 
that  the  main  strength  of  the  Confederacy  was  with  Lee  in 
Virginia,  that  it  was  there  that  the  hardest  work  lay,  and 
for  Virginia  he  reserved  the  strength  of  his  own  presence. 
He  therefore  assigned  to  Sherman  the  spring  campaign  in 
the  West,  while  he  made  his  headquarters  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  under  General  Meade.  His  plan 
was  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  against  the  Confederate 
armies  in  the  field.  There  were  but  two  such — the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  commanded  by  Lee,  and  a  second 
under  General  Johnston  at  Dal  ton,  Georgia.  Against  the 
latter  Sherman  was  opposed,  and  against  the  former  Grant 
was  about  to  match  his  strength.  Lee  was  the  idol  of 
Virginia,  and  even  in  the  Northern  States  the  populace 
credited  him  with  powers  well-nigh  miraculous.  In  criticis- 
ing Grant's  brilliant  successes  it  was  commonly  said,  "Well, 
Grant  has  never  met  Bobby  Lee  yet."  Now  for  the  first 
time  these  famous  generals  were  to  match  their  strength. 

To  get  possession  of  Lee's  army  was  now  Grant's  great 
object ;  the  capture  of  Richmond  would  necessarily  follow. 
Soon  after  midnight  on  the  3rd-4th  of  May,  Grant's 
army  moved  from  its  position  north  of  the  Rapidan  to 
start  on  this  memorable  campaign,  which  was  destined  to 
result  in  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  array  defending 
it.  Before  the  final  victory  was  achieved,  fighting  took 
place  as  desperate  in  character  as  any  which  the  world  has 
witnessed.  The  armies  confronting  each  other  had  been  in 
deadly  conflict  for  three  years ;  terrible  battles  had  been 
fought,  attended  with  immense  losses  and  fearful  blood- 
shed ;  but  as  yet  no  real  progress  had  been  made  towards 
a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute.  In  the  present  campaign 
there  was  destined  to  be  heavy  losses  to  both  armies,  hard 
fighting  and  dreadful  carnage,  but  it  only  lasted  for  a  single 
year,  and  it  achieved  a  settlement  between  the  Northern 
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and  Southern  States  which  resulted  in  a  reunited  America, 
It  was  due  to  Grant's  pertinacity  and  determination  that  the 
war  was  pushed  to  a  conclusion. 

"On  to  Richmond!"  then  was  the  cry  of  the  National 
army.  During  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  Lee  defended 
himself  so  admirably  that  Grant  gained  but  little  advantage. 
For  two  days,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  a  battle  raged 
in  the  Wilderness,  the  like  of  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  known.  It  was  the  desperate  and  prolonged  struggle 
on  the  part  of  Lee  to  crush  Grant's  campaign  at  the  start. 
During  the  night,  after  this  terrible  and  exhausting  struggle, 
Grant  formed  his  plan  for  the  next  move.  He  resolved  to 
attack  upon  the  whole  line  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
But,  quick  as  he  was,  Lee  was  equally  prompt  in  action, 
and  anticipated  Grant  by  a  few  minutes,  opening  the 
attack  shortly  before  five  o'clock.  When  the  third  day 
dawned  on  this  deadly  conflict  both  combatants  paused. 
Grant  had  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  15,387,  and 
Lee  had  lost  about  10,000.  What  was  to  be  the  result 
of  such  fearful  carnage  %  Grant  still  pointed  onward  along 
the  road  to  Richmond,  and  Lee  stationed  himself  at 
Spottsylvania,  right  in  Grant's  path.  For  ten  days  Grant 
tried  in  vain  to  carry  Lee's  position.  Assault  after 
assault  was  made,  until  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
Confederate  and  National  dead.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
in  the  campaign  that  Grant  sent  to  Lincoln  his  famous 
despatch — "I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer."!  Hard  as  had  been  the  "hammering," 
Grant  believed  still  that  the  Confederacy  was  a  shell  that 
must  soon  break. 

Lee's  close  position  to  Richmond,  and  the  intervening 

swamps  of   the   Chickahominy,  were  so  great  an  obstacle 

to  the  moving  of  troops  in   the  face  of  the  enemy  that 

Grant  determined  to   carry  his  army  south  of  the  James 

^  General  Grant :  His  Baltics  and  Victories,  p.  32. 
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River  and  move  on  Peteraburg,  which  lay  twenty-two 
miles  south  of  Richmond.  It  was  in  July  that  Grant  sat 
down  to  a  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  winter  and  the  early  months  of  the  spring  of 
1865  were  spent  by  him  in  a  vigilant  watch  of  the  enemy's 
movements.  The  last  few  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Peters- 
burg were  the  most  anxious  to  Grant  of  any  during  the 
war.  He  says — -"I  felt  that  the  situation  of  the  Con- 
federate army  was  such  that  they  would  try  to  make  an 
escape  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  and  I  was  afraid 
every  morning  that  I  would  awake  from  my  sleep  to  hear  that 
Lee  had  gone,  and  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  picket  line."i 
The  Confederate  cause  was  getting  to  its  lowest  ebb ;  it 
did  not  seem  possible  for  it  to  hold  out  much  longer. 
Richmond  would  probably  have  been  evacuated  ere  this, 
only  that  to  evacuate  the  capital  would  demoralise  the 
army.  The  conscription  had  been  extended  to  boys  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen — these  were  the  junior  reserves;  and 
to  men  from  forty-five  to  sixty — these  were  the  senior 
reserves.  The  Confederates  had  now  done  their  utmost  to 
swell  their  army ;  the  last  recruits  had  been  made ;  there 
was  scarce  another  man  to  be  pressed  into  the  service ;  the 
army  was  losing  at  least  a  regiment  a  day  by  desertions 
alone,  and  the  men  who  remained  had  lost  hope  and  grown 
despondent.  It  was  now  merely  a  question  as  to  how  long 
the  Confederates  could  hold  out.  It  was  known  as  early  as 
March  that  Lee,  seeing  that  Richmond  and  Petersburg 
were  no  longer  tenable,  had  determined  to  escape.  To 
effect  his  flight  and  secure  a  wider  opening  for  his  troops 
Lee  made  an  assault  on  the  right  of  the  armies  around 
Petersburg.  It  was  a  well-conceived  plan,  but  resulted  in 
failure.  This  effort  of  Lee's  cost  him  an  ill-afforded  loss  of 
4000  men,  and  resulted  in  his  capturing  and  wounding 
2000  of  the  enemy. 

^  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
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RANT  had  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  Lee  for  months, 
expecting  that  he  would  try  to  escape.  Now  he 
felb  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a  decided 
move.  His  plan  was  to  concentrate  his  own 
army  and  those  under  Sheridan  and  Sherman  in  a  com- 
bined force  with  which  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Petersburg 
and  Richmond,  and  compel  Lee  to  end  the  war  by  a 
decisive  contest.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  April 
Grant's  lines  surrounding  Petersburg  opened  a  tremendous 
bombardment  from  all  their  guns,  keeping  up  the  fire 
until  nearly  daylight.  With  the  first  flush  of  dawn 
a  general  assault  was  made  on  the  Petersburg  works. 
Lee  saw  from  that  morning's  work  that  the  fate  of 
Richmond  was  sealed.  He  instantly  notified  the  Con- 
federate President,  Jefferson  Davis,  that  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  Davis  received  the  momentous  message 
as  he  sat  in  church.  Rising  quietly  from  his  pew,  he 
quitted  the  church,  and  fled  from  Richmond  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  his  treason.  On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  Lee  withdrew  the  whole  of  his 
army  from  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and,  moving  west- 
ward, by  the  next  morning  he  was  sixteen  miles  away. 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  were  evacuated  early  in  the 
morning,  and  Grant,  in  company  with  General  Meade,  rode 
in  and  took  possession.     After  taking   Petersburg,  Grant 
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sent  a  message  to  Washington  inviting  President  Lincoln 
to  come  and  see  him.  The  President,  when  he  arrived  and 
had  tendered  his  congratulations  and  thanks,  said  to  Grant: 
"  Do  you  know.  General,  that  I  have  had  a  sort  of  a 
sneaking  idea  for  some  days  that  you  intended  to  do  some- 
thing like  this."  ^ 

Lee  was  now  racing  westward  for  life.  Grant  spent  no 
time  in  pluming  his  feathers  after  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
but  instantly  followed  in  pursuit,  determined  to  prevent 
Lee  joining  the  army  of  General  Johnston.  After  a  hot 
pursuit  Grant  sought  to  prevent  further  bloodshed  by  calling 
upon  Lee  to  surrender.  On  the  7th  of  April  he  despatched 
the  following  letter  : — 

"  General, ^ — -The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince 
you  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel 
that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself 
the  responsibility  of  any  further  effusion  of  blood  by 
asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army  known  as  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

"U.  S.  Grant,  Lieut.-Gen. 

"General  R.  E.  Lee."2 

To  this  General  Lee  replied  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  emergency  had  arisen  which  called  for  the  surrender  of 
the  army,  but  he  desired  to  know  what  proposals  would 
lead  to  peace.  Grant  replied  that  the  surrender  of  the 
army  must  be  made.  While  these  negotiations  were  pro- 
ceeding Grant  was  ill  and  wearied.  On  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  April  he  was  suffering  from  severe  headache,  and 
to  relieve  the  pain  was  bathing  his  feet  in  hot  water,  and 
applying  poultices  to  his  wrists  and  neck.     When,  on  the 

'  Memoirs  of  General  Grant,  vol.  ii.  p.  459. 
^  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  626. 
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following  morning  he  received  Lee's  note  of  agreement  to 
surrender  upon  the  terms  offered,  Grant  was  instantly  cured 
of  his  headache,  and  quickly  arranged  a  place  of  meeting. 

The  interview  between  the  two  generals  took  place  at 
a  cottage  near  Appomattox  Court  House.  •  The  opposed 
armies  now  lay  together  in  a  long  valley  at  the  foot  of  a 
ridge.  Appomattox  was  situated  on  a  knoll  between  the 
lines.  The  generals  met  in  the  scantily-furnished  parlour 
of  a  small  cottage.  Grant  hurried  in  in  rough  garb, 
wearing  a  soldier's  blouse  and  without  his  sword.  Lee  stood 
majestically  to  receive  him,  preserving  even  in  this  hour  of 
humiliation  his  dignified  address  and  demeanour.  He  was 
faultlessly  attired  in  a  new  suit  of  grey  uniform,  and  wore 
the  handsome  sword  presented  to  him  by  the  State  of 
Virginia.  Lee  was  tall,  handsome  in  person,  grave  and 
dignified  in  manner.  Grant  was  less  imposing  in  appear- 
ance, and  extremely  simple  in  manner  ;  he  acted  like  a  man 
who  had  business  to  transact,  Lee  like  one  that  must  bear 
himself  fittingly.  The  generals,  each  attended  by  an 
aide-de-camp,  advanced  and  shook  hands,  and  for  the  first 
time.  Soon  the  other  officers  crowded  into  the  little 
parlour,  and  the  talk  became  easy  and  general.  Grant  was 
somewhat  fidgety  and  ill  at  ease ;  few  would  have  supposed 
that  he  was  about  to  receive  the  surrender  of  an  army.  It 
was  Lee  who  first  reverted  to  the  matter  which  had  brought 
them  together.  Grant,  in  reply  to  his  query,  stated  the 
terms  of  sur-render — each  officer  and  man  to  deliver 
up  his  arms  and  return  to  his  own  home,  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  Government  as  long  as  they  observed 
their  paroles.  Under  this  condition  Grant  promised 
protection  to  his  prisoners,  from  Lee  down  to  the  com- 
monest soldier.  The  formal  papers  were  signed.  Then 
it  was  that  Lee,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  for  food  for 
his  starving  men.  Grant  at  once  responded  to  the  request, 
and  ordered  that  25,000  rations  should  be  served  out  to  the 
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conquered  foe.  The  generals  again  shook  hands  :  Lee  rode 
off  to  take  leave  of  his  raen,  who  never  loved  him  better 
than  in  this  his  hour  of  defeat ;  Grant  also  returned  to  the 
camp,  but  to  receive  the  honours  of  a  victor.  The  firing  of 
salutes  and  the  acclamations  of  his  troops  greeted  his 
advance,  but  with  gestures  of  disapproval  he  stopped  this 
show  of  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe.  "  The  war,"  said  he, 
"is  over;  the  rebels  are  our  countrymen  again,  and  the  best 
sign  of  rejoicing  after  the  victory  will  be  to  abstain  from 
all  demonstration  in  the  field." ^  The  same  noble  spirit  of 
magnanimity  was  evinced  a  few  months  later,  when  steps 
were  taken  in  Congress  to  procure  the  indictment  of  Lee 
and  others  for  treason.  Grant  espoused  their  cause,  pro- 
tested violently  against  the  proposal,  and  declared  that  if 
the  paroles  which  he  had  granted  were  violated,  he  would 
resign  his  commission  in  the  army.  President  Johnson 
yielded  at  this  threat ;  the  lives  and  the  liberty  of  General 
Lee  and  the  other  Confederate  officers  were  preserved 
through  the  intercession  of  Grant. 

A  few  days  after  Lee's  surrender.  General  Grant  received 
an  invitation  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Grant  to  accompany 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre  in  Washington, 
on  the  14th  of  April ;  but  General  Grant,  being  anxious  to 
visit  his  children,  who  were  at  school  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  declined  the  invitation.  Ere  long  he  received  the 
news  of  the  assassination  of  the  President,  which  occurred 
as  he  sat  in  his  box  at  the  theatre.  Had  Grant  been 
present,  he  too  would  probably  have  shared  Lincoln's 
fate,  and  the  cowardly  assassin  would  have  doubly  avenged 
the  South  by  taking  the  life  not  only  of  the  President, 
who  represented  the  National  cause,  but  also  of  the 
general  who  had  carried  the  Northern  arms  to  victory. 
The  murder  of  the  President  turned  the  joy  of  the 
Northern  States  into  mourning,  and  bred  a  feeling  of 
^  Military  History  of  U.  Grant,  by  Badeau,  vol.  iii.  p.  603. 
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bitterness  against  the  South  which  made  a  re-union  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  country  more  difficult  of  achievement. 
The  appointment  of  President  Johnson  as  successor  to 
Lincoln  rendered  the  breach  still  greater,  as  his  treatment  of 
the  South  was  at  iirst  fierce  and  revengeful,  though  latterly 
it  became  too  lenient  to  suit  the  North.  To  his  first  policy 
Grant  was  strongly  opposed ;  he  counselled  kindness  and 
leniency  to  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  in  order  that  the 
harmony  of  the  American  nation  might  be  restored,  and  the 
Union  strongly  cemented. 

The  reconstruction  period  which  followed  the  war  was 
marked  by  a  hot  controversy  between  President  Johnson 
and  General  Grant  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  the  South,  but  the  controversy  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  popular  esteem  for  the  great 
hero  of  the  war.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
he  visited  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Philadelphia 
presented  him  with  a  residence  in  that  city  at  a  cost  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  at  his  old  home,  Galena, 
Illinois,  his  friends  and  neighbours  presented  him  with 
a  beautiful  residence,  completely  furnished.  When  the 
Republican  National  Convention  met  in  Chicago,  on  the 
20th  of  May  1868,  General  Grant  was  the  unanimous  choice 
for  the  Presidency,  The  Southern  States  either  abstained 
from  voting  or  voted  against  him,  but  the  National  party 
was  strong  enough  to  procure  his  election. 

General  Grant's  first  term  as  President  was  characterised 
by  his  efforts  to  complete  the  work  of  reconstruction,  on 
terms  least  humiliating  to  the  South,  and  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  Union.  The  question  of  settling  the  four 
millions  of  liberated  slaves  was  also  a  problem  for  him 
to  solve.  The  island  of  San  Domingo  had  been  offered  by 
its  people  to  America  almost  without  price,  and  President 
Grant  was  in  favour  of  annexing  part  of  the  island  as  a 
home  for  the  black  people.      There  he  purposed  to  found  a 
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colony  composed  of  the  liberated  slaves.  He  thought  by 
this  means  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  complications  arising 
out  of  settling  the  blacks  in  America  on  equal  terms  of 
citizenship  with  the  white  people,  and  he  also  believed  that 
such  a  course  would  not  only  be  a  solution  of  the  question 
at  that  time,  but  would  for  ever  settle  the  conflict  between 
the  two  races,  and  prevent  any  dispute  in  the  future  history 
of  the  States  as  to  the  status  of  the  coloured  people.  His 
scheme  did  not  receive  the  support  of  CongresSj  and  he  was 
compelled  unwillingly  to  abandon  it. 

Grant's  policy  was  one.  of  peace,  economy,  and  retrench- 
ment. He  urged,  above  everything,  that  the  Government 
should  return  as  speedily  as  possible  to  specie  payments, 
believing  that  the  only  honest  way  of  paying  the  public 
debt  was  by  payment  in  coin.  He  sought  also  to  reform 
the  civil  service,  and  to  make  individual  merit  and  ability 
the  only  recommendation  to  government  offices.  Like  all 
reformers  who  hit  at  long-cherished  abuses,  Grant  was 
subjected  to  a  fire  of  personal  slander  and  abuse.  However, 
in  all  his  public  services  he  performed  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously, without  desire  for  praise,  and  without  revengeful 
feelint;  to  those  who  differed  from  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HE  most  important  event  in  General  Grant's  first 
term  of  oflfice  was  the  adoption,  on  the  30th  of 
March  1870,  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  by  which  the  coloured  people  were 
invested  with  the  full  rights  of  citizenship — the  right  to 
vote,  and  to  be  voted  for,  in  the  American  Republic.  For 
five  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  some  of  the  Southern 
States  refused  to  enter  the  Union,  because  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  invest  the  negroes  with  the 
franchise.  They  were  willing  to  give  them  freedom,  but 
could  not  concede  them  equality  as  citizens.  President 
Grant's  wise  leadership  did  much  to  soothe  the  bitterness  of 
the  South,  and  to  bring  back  the  discontented  States  to  their 
old  position  in  the  Union.  In  1870  he  notified  to  Congress 
in  a  Special  Message,  as  he  considered  it  a  measure  of 
grander  import  to  the  country  than  any  one  act  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time,  that  the  Union  of  the  States  of  America  was  com- 
pletely restored,  and  proclaimed  the  fifteenth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  giving  to  the  blacks  the  full  rights  of 
American  citizenship. 

The  following  year,  1871,  President  Grant  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  the  negotiation  and  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  which  had  for  its  scheme  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  relating  to  the  Canadian  fisheries  and  the 
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Alabama  claims  by  arbitration.  The  Alabama  was  an 
English  vessel  which  had  been  employed  by  its  owners 
during  the  Civil  War  in  America  in  the  interests  of  the 
South,  and  had  inflicted  serious  damage  on  the  shipping  of 
the  North.  America  claimed  compensation  from  England 
for  these  depredations.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  com- 
posed of  four  persons  named  by  the  Queen  of  England — 
President  Grant,  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Their  delibera- 
tions were  conducted  at  Geneva.  The  arbitrators  gave 
judgment  that  England  should  repair  the  wrong  done  by 
the  Alabama  and  other  cruisers  by  a  payment  of  three 
million  sterling.  The  settlement  of  the  Alabama  dispute 
dispelled  the  feeling  of  enmity  which  had  existed  between 
England  and  America,  and  by  the  peaceful  methods  of 
arbitration  instead  of  by  the  sword.  Thus  during  his  first 
term  of  office  Grant  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  Union  of  the  States,  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  coloured  people,  and  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  the  dispute  between  England  and  America. 
In  all  these  proceedings  President  Grant  took  a  con- 
spicuous and  creditable  part,  evincing  a  clear  under- 
standing and  a  dignified  firmness  in  support  of  American 
rights,  together  with  a  desire  for  peace  and  unity  in  the 
nation  and  friendly  relations  abroad. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  of  ofiice  Grant  was  again  elected 
to  the  Presidency — a  vote  of  national  confidence,  which  he 
accepted  as  a  verdict  of  vindication  from  the  calumny 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  during  the  term  of  his 
first  administration.  His  second  term  of  ofiice  was,  like  his 
first,  marked  by  a  policy  of  dignity  and  firmness.  Although 
his  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  had  failed, 
he  recurred  to  the  affair  frequently,  and  in  his  very  last 
message  to  Congress  insisted  on  the  purity  of  the  motives 
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which  had  actuated  him,  and  the  soundness  of  the  position 
which  he  had  taken  up  in  the  matter.  In  nothing  was  he 
more  persistent  and  untiring  than  in  his  efforts  to  maintain 
a  sound  system  of  currency  and  finance.  In  April  1874, 
when  Congress  passed  the  bill  known  as  the  Inflation  Bill, 
which  fixed  the  amount  of  the  United  States  notes  and  the 
circulation  of  national  banks,  he  vetoed  it  in  a  message 
setting  forth  his  objections  and  views  on  the  questions 
involved  : — "  I  am  not  a  believer  in  any  artificial  method  of 
making  paper  money  equal  to  coin  when  the  coin  is  not 
owned  or  held  ready  to  redeem  the  promises  to  pay  ;  for 
paper  money  is  nothing  more  than  promises  to  pay,  and  is 
valuable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coin  that 
it  can  be  converted  into."^  As  long  as  he  was  in  office  he 
did  not  cease  to  urge  reform  in  the  civil  service  appoint- 
ments, but  he  did  not  get  the  support  of  Congress,  and  the 
public  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently  matured  and  vigorous 
on  the  subject.  The  President  was  also  accused  of  dis- 
regarding the  principles  of  the  system  which  he  advocated 
in  making  his  own  appointments. 

So  long  as  General  Grant  was  President  there  were 
political  troubles  and  disorders  in  the  Southern  States. 
He  adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation,  and  always  deprecated 
undue  interference  by  the  Government  in  State  aSairs; 
still  even  this  attitude  of  pacification  and  non-interferance 
could  not  heal  the  bitter  feeling  which  it  was  inevitable 
would  exist  in  the  South  towards  the  man  who  was  her 
conqueror.  One  incident  of  interest  and  importance  in 
Grant's  second  term  of  office  was  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  first  proclaimed  by  him  on  the  4th  of  May 
1873,  and  in  the  opening  ceremonies  of  which  he  took  an 
important  part. 

About  the  middle  of  General  Grant's  second  term  of  office 
there  was  talk  of  his  nomination  for  a  third  term,  but  a 
^  "Message  to  Congress,"  April  1874. 
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large  party  was  opposed,  partly  on  account  of  Southern 
feeling,  and  partly  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  any  person  for  a  third  time. 
In  1875  the  frauds  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, known  as  the  "  whisky  frauds,"  were  discovered. 
Prosecutions  and  indictments  were  found  against  W.  O. 
Avery,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
General  O.  A.  Babock,  the  President's  private  secretary. 
Although  the  latter  was  acquitted,  the  affair  tended  to 
bring  Grant's  administration  into  ill-odour — an  ill-odour 
still  further  increased  by  the  charge  of  corruption  in  the 
Military  Department  brought  against  Secretary  of  War 
Belnap  in  1876.  These  scandals  greatly  damaged  the 
reputation  of  the  Government,  and  when  the  Republican 
Convention  was  held  on  the  14th  of  June  1876,  General 
Grant's  name  was  not  brought  forward  for  the  nomination 
at  all.  On  the  4th  of  March  1877  he  retired  from  the 
White  House,  after  occupying  it  for  eight  years,  and  that 
a  time  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

When  a  mere  lad  Grant's  ruling  passion  was  for  travel. 
Now  that  he  was  free  from  the  cares  of  office,  he  determined 
to  gratify  this  passion  in  making  a  trip  round  the  world 
and  visiting  places  of  interest  on  the  way.  He  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  Town  Council  in  state  ;  a  public  banquet 
was  also  given  him.  He  then  visited  Manchester  and  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  Tlie  five  weeks  which  he  spent  in  the 
metropolis  were  a  continuous  round  of  festivities.  He 
dined  with  the  royal  family  at  Windsor  ;  he  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  and  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford.  His  tour,  which  extended 
over  two  years,  was  attended  by  a  long  series  of  honours 
and  receptions  from  the  various  courts  of  the  old 
world   such  as  rarely   falls   to  the  lot  of    one   man.      He 
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was  feted  and  entertained  at  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe; 
he  was  presented  to  the  Pope,  entertained  by  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  received  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  entertained  at 
a  State  banquet  by  Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
received  by  the  King  of  Bangkok,  feted  by  the  nobles  of 
China,  and  honoured  by  a  special  reception  from  the 
Mikado  of  Japan.  On  his  return  to  America  he  visited 
California  and  the  adjoining  States,  and  concluded  his 
travels,  after  a  brief  stay  at  Galena,  in  a  trip  through  the 
Southern  States.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  New  England, 
and  visited  the  historic  Plymouth  Rock. 

After  the  election  of  President  Garfield,  of  whose  nomi- 
nation he  greatly  approved.  Grant  was  received  with  special 
honour  by  Congress.  In  1881  he  determined  to  make  his 
home  in  New  York,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  became 
involved  in  the  financial  schemes  which  caused  his 
ruin.  It  was  owing  to  his  supposed  association  with 
profitable  financial  operations  that  the  bill  for  placing 
his  name  upon  the  retired  army  list,  and  entitling  him  to 
the  rank  and  pay  of  general,  was  not  zealously  supported 
in  Congress.  The  failure  of  the  banking  firm  in  which  he 
was  a  special  partner  took  place  in  May  1884  ;  and  when 
it  became  known  that  General  Grant  was  without  wealth, 
and  was  in  failing  health,  the  bill  for  giving  him  a  pension 
passed  Congress,  1885.  This  act  entitled  General  Grant 
to  the  pay  of  13,500  dollars  a  year,  but  the  provision  was 
only  for  his  life. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1883  that  General  Grant 
met  with  the  accident  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  long 
and  painful  illness.  It  was  always  his  habit  to  make 
presents  to  his  servants  at  holiday  times,  and  it  was 
when  stepping  aside  from  his  carriage-door  to  offer  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  his  coachman 
that  he  fell  on  the  icy  pavement  and  injured  his  hip 
against    the    kerb-stone.      The    injury    resulted    in    lame- 
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ness  and  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  kept  the 
general  confined  to  his  room  for  many  months.  While 
staying  at  his  summer  residence  at  Long  Branch,  in  June 
1884,  he  was  tasting  some  fruit,  and  became  conscious  for 
the  first  time  of  a  lump  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Medical 
examination  was  made,  and  it  was  found  to  be  cancer. 
Thirteen  months  of  severe  physical  suffering  followed, 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  mental  worry  occasioned  by 
his  financial  failure.  Broken  in  health  and  broken  in 
spirit,  he  still  preserved  an  apparent  cheerfulness,  and 
bore  his  severe  sufferings  with  the  fortitude  becoming  a 
soldier.  His  only  solicitude  was  for  his  wife  and  family. 
He  was  a  ruined  man ;  at  his  death,  which  could  not  be 
far  distant,  his  pay  as  a  general  would  cease.  "  What  can 
I  do  to  provide  for  my  family  1  I  must  provide  for  my 
family,"  was  the  constant  cry  which  came  from  his  sick 
couch.  It  was  suggested  that  he  should  write  his  memoirs. 
A  contract  was  made  through  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
with  C  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  agreed  to 
pay  General  Grant  forty  thousand  dollars  in  advance,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  book  after 
publication.  How  General  Grant  struggled  through  agon- 
ising sickness,  and  fought  even  death  itself  that  he  might 
write  his  book,  forms  a  touching  and  pathetic  story.  Four 
times  his  strength  gave  way,  and  death  seemed  imminent, 
but  he  rallied  again  to  his  task.  It  was  completed  and 
forwarded  to  the  publishers  on  the  11th  of  July  1885. 
Rather  more  than  a  fortnight  later  the  general  passed 
away  at  Mount  M'Gregor,  whither  he  had  gone  for  change 
of  air.  His  burial-place,  according  to  his  wish,  was  New 
York.  "Because,"  said  he,  "the  people  of  that  city 
befriended  me  in  my  need." 

The  throngs  of  mourners  who  attended  his  funeral,  the 
eager  crowds  which  all  night  long  waited  under  the 
windows    of    his    house    in    New    York    when    on    several 
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occasions  it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  dying,  and  the 
sympathy  and  kindly  feeling  which  was  evinced  for 
him,  not  only  in  the  Northern  but  in  the  Southern  States 
also,  are  sufficient  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which 
Ulysses  Grant  was  held  by  the  American  nation.  The 
tidings  which  came  to  his  sick  bed  of  kindly  sympathy 
from  the  South  was  balm  to  his  troubled  spirit;  he  saw  in 
this  not  so  much  personal  feeling  for  himself,  but  he  inter- 
preted it  as  having  a  wider  significance — as  being  a  token 
of  the  harmony  which  was  springing  up  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  American  Union.  He  rejoiced  that  he, 
who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  rival  States  for  supremacy,  who  had  witnessed  the 
carnage  and  bloodshed  of  the  Civil  War,  who  had  con- 
tended with  the  jealousies,  hatred,  and  heart-burnings 
which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  had  lived  to  see 
the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  dawn  which  heralded  a  union 
of  the  American  States  not  merely  in  name  but  in  spirit 
also. 

As  a  soldier  Grant  was  distinguished  by  ceaseless  energy 
and  an  inflexible  stoutness  of  heart ;  he  was  calm  in  peril, 
resolute  in  his  plans,  and  he  suited  his  methods  to  meet  the 
emergency  which  arose ;  no  one  was  less  a  slave  to  mere 
precedent  in  warfare  than  he  ;  some  of  his  most  brilliant 
successes  were  achieved  through  distinct  disregard  of  the 
usual  methods  of  warfare.  The  conception  of  moving  his 
whole  army  south  of  Vicksburg,  marching  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  cutting  himself  off  from  his  base,  was  at 
variance  with  all  war  tactics.  General  Sherman's  advice 
was  to  return  to  Memphis,  establish  a  base  there,  and  then 
march  on  Vicksburg.  But  Grant  viewed  the  situation 
differently ;  he  knew  that  the  North  was  at  the  lowest 
point  of  despondency  and  needed  a  victory;  he  therefore 
determined  to  risk  all  on  an  immediate  forward  movement. 
The  result  was  a  brilliant  victory.      His  fertility  of  resource 
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was  equalled  by  his  capacity  for  achieving  his  ends  by 
persistence.  "  Hammering "  is  the  word  which  best 
expresses  his  dogged  perseverance.  It  was  by  persistent 
hammering  that  Richmond,  the  prize  which  general  after 
general  had  failed  to  obtain  during  four  years  of  struggle, 
at  length  was  gained  by  Grant. 

General  Grant's  greatness  as  a  soldier  was  not  marred 
by  arrogance  or  a  mean  and  paltry  spirit.  He  was  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  brave  generals 
who  served  under  him,  and  to  the  conquered  foe  he  was 
generous  and  magnanimous.  He  was  always  the  same  in 
manner — never  elated  by  victory  ;  never  cast  down  by 
defeat.  He  filled  the  office  of  President  during  a  time 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  troublous  in  his  country's 
history;  and  if  his  administration  was  not  crowned  with 
success,  his  aims  were  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  his 
motives  unselfish  and  pure.  He  was  a  modest,  simple  man, 
religious  in  his  sentiments,  of  great  personal  honour,  and 
above  all  petty  things  and  small  ideas. 
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A    SHORT    HISTORY 

OF 

ANGLO-SAXON    FREEDOM. 

THE  POLITY  OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  RACE. 

By  James  K.  Hosmer,  Professor  in  Washington  University  ;  Author 
of  "^  Life  of  Yoimg  Sir  Harry  Vane^''  elc. 

In  this  book  an  effort  is  made  to  compress  a  sketch  of 
constitutional  history  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  from  the  time  of  the  Teutons  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
to  the  British  Empire  and  United  States  of  1890.  Anglo- 
Saxon  polity,  in  its  long  history,  has  shown  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  ever  vaster  multitudes  and  higher  civilisations, 
manifold  developrnent  and  elaboration,  one  spirit,  however, 
surviving  throughout  it  all,  apparent  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  ancient  folk-moots  as  in  those  of  a  modern  Parliament 
It  is  this  unity  which  is  traced  in  this  highly  interesting 
and  brilliantly-written  book. 


"  A  volume  in  v^^hich  Professor  Hosmer  ably  pro- 
pounds and  justifies  his  w^ell-known  views.  ,  .  . 
The  work  might  very  properly  be  used  in  schools, 
but  Is  also  interesting  to  grown  people,  and  may  be 
strongly  recommended  to  mechanics'  institutes,  work- 
men's clubs,  and  public  libraries." — Athenceum. 
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THE 


MUSIC  OF  THE  POETS: 

A  MUSICIANS'  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Edited  by  Eleonore  D'Esterre  Keeling. 


This  is  a  unique  Birthday  Book,  Against  each  date  are  given 
the  names  of  musicians  whose  birthday  it  is,  together  with  a 
verse-quotation  appropriate  to  the  character  of  their  different 
compositions  or  performances.  A  special  feature  of  the  book 
consists  in  the  reproduction  in  fac-simile  of  autographs,  and 
autographic  music,  of  living  composers.  The  selections  of  verse 
(from  before  Chaucer  to  the  present  time)  have  been  made  with 
admirable  critical  insight.  English  verse  is  rich  in  utterances  of 
the  poets  about  music,  and  merely  as  a  volume  of  poetry  about 
music  this  book  makes  a  charming  anthology.  Three  sonnets  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  on  the  "Fausts"  of  Berlioz,  Schumann, 
and  Gounod,  have  been  written  specially  for  this  volume.  It  is 
illustrated  with  designs  of  various  musical  instruments,  etc.; 
autographs  of  Rubenstein,  Dvorak,  Greig,  Mackenzie,  Villiers 
Stanford,  etc.,  etc. 

"To  musical  amateurs  this  will  certainly  prove  the  most 
attractive  birthday  book  ever  published." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"One  of  those  happy  ideas  that  seems  to  have  been  yearning 
for  fulfilment.  .  .  .  The  book  ought  to  have  a  place  on  every 
music  stand." — Scottish  Leader. 
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